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The New House—Home, Sweet Home 


[Now that the din of war has ceased and the soldiers are 
coming out of the trenches and from the training camps, the 
one word that is oftenest on their lips and the ideal to which 
they look forward with most pleasant anticipation is “Home.” 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has urged the continuous 
spreading of educational propaganda calculated to keep alive 
in the breast of the soldier under arms, the worker in factory 
and field, this desire for a home. The time of full employment 
at high wages, with concurrent enforced economies, it has felt 
was the time to induce people to save with a view to building 
homes after the war, and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has conducted a campaign along this line that will 


be certain to have a cumulative beneficial effect well worth the 
time and money expended. And now, with the return of peace, 
should come a redoubling of these efforts and the carrying for- 
ward of plans by lumber dealers, held in abeyance because of 
war activities, to organize building and loan associations. In 
this connection the beautiful description of what the new house 
means written by Winifred Black, a contributor to the News- 
paper Feature Service, recently reproduced in the American 
Building Association News, for its *emphasis of a growing 
need and its wholesome timeliness is worth reprinting here and 
spreading broadcast wherever people are interested in building 
more homes.—Ep1T0r. | 








Next 
week we will move into it. | 


HE house is almost done. 


wonder if | will love it as much as 
I want to. I couldn’t bear not to love 
my own house, that, thru the aid of a 
friendly building and loan association, 
I have planned with my own heart at 
I had a 
nice, romantic, interesting name for the 


house—the Hearth of the Four Winds, 


it was going to be—and a fine name it 


every stroke of the hammer. 


was, too, for the house stands right 
where the winds from the North and 
the breezes from the South and the 
wild storms from the West and the 
sharp gales from the East will go sing- 
ing round the chimney in the wild way I 
love with all my heart. 

There’s a fireplace in the middle of 
the house, and that’s why we named it 
the Hearth, but—what do you think? 
The house has named itself, and that’s 
what it’s going to be called from this 
day on, just as sure as you live. 

What a nice, soft gray it’s going to 
be when the rains set in and the sea 
winds begin to do their duty! The red 
on the roof really is friendly, isn’t it? 
What shall we put at the pergola? 
Something quick. I never could wait 
a whole summer, after I get used to 
things, for a bit of green. Honeysuckle, 





“A ‘house’ is the product 
of a man’s labor and 
money; a ‘home’ is the 
product of a woman’s 
love and ingenuity.” 











of course, and ivy and the wild cucum- 
ber. Don't you love that, all foaming 
white in the spring and covered with 
prickly green globes in the fall, with 
nice little lace fluffy-doodles for the 
dolls, inside? 

Glory, I'm glad we built that fire- 
place right in the middle of the house, 
too. 

What fun we're going to have in that 
Whose seat is 


I know, but I'm not 


inglenook this winter! 
this on the side? 
going to tell. Let's see if every one 
who knows the house can't guess with- 
out being told. 

Little steps for the children to sit on. 
Dear me, they won't be sitting there 
long. We must measure them by the 
fireplace the very first night the fire is 
lit. We'll put a little mark on the brick 
and change it every time they change, 
and the first of every month we'll meas- 
ure them. 


Hurrah! They'll grow old with the 


house—and so will I; and how | shall 
love every minute of the growing. 

No more moving, no more house- 
hunting, no more new neighbors—just 
friends all around us, real friends, true 
friends; people we really know and 
people who really know us. When you 
really know people, you almost always 
really like them. 

Come here, little boy; draw closer, 
sweet girl with the deep eyes full of 
dreams; stand close, dear sister; gather 
near together; come all of us in the 
little family. Let’s make a resoive 
today before we move. 

See, here's the key to the new house, 
the key to home, sweet home. 

Let’s open the door wide when we 
go in and let's invite in, to sit with us, 
Love and Trust and Fidelity and Honor 
and Good, Nature and Tolerance—and 
let’s lock the door tight on Distrust and 
Malice and Envy and Fear. 

The first song that we sing in the new 
home shall be the old song, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

‘“‘Here’s a home to all wanderers and 
love to all lonely hearts and kindness 
to all who are in need of friends.”” It's 
Let’s drink it down to- 


gether by the fireside in our new dear 


a brave toast. 


home. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Architect, in these days of quick 
construction it is vitally important that you 
choose the woods best adapted to your re- 
quirements, as for example 


Douglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 























Both offer you maximum durability at nominal cost. BRIDGE PLANKING 

Douglas Fir excels for timbers, joists and dimension Interest your supervisors in PORT ORFORD CEDAR 

because of its length, strength and durability. It also bridge planking. It will outwear any other wood three to 
2 ; : ‘ ‘gies a si one. Will save money and provide safe bridges. 

offers big value when used for finish, flooring, ceiling, Municipal docks in San Francisco and Los Angeles use 

doors, sash, columns, etc. nothing else for planking purposes. 











Every dealer should have a stock of these two woods in his yard. Tell us your needs today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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WHILE THE United States Shipping Board has 
played havoe with the lumber and ship building 
interests on the west Coast thru its arbitrary can- 
celing of contracts for wooden ships and sudden 
cessation of operations, it is gratifying to note that 
at least its officials have been fair enough to re- 
move at last the restrictions against ship, builders 
taking contracts for private and foreign govern- 
ment account. This will enable builders to take on 
construction of this kind that has been offered and 
should assure considerable activity in the wooden 
ship yards for a number of years, 





American Labor Organization on 
Better Basis 


Considerable attention has been directed to 
the four studies and reports of the labor problem 
which have been made in England during the 
last year, and especially to the Whitley report 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, advocating a 
system of national, district and works councils. 
In the individual enterprise the employers or 
officials with an equal number of workingmen’s 
delegates constitute the council, under an im- 
partial outside chairmanship. 

In effect it is a labor union of which employ- 
ers and employees are both members with equal 
voice. It is a recommendation which has yet to 
be put into actual practice. We have a prac- 
tically identical plan in operation in the lum- 
ber industry upon the Pacific coast, in the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. It has 
worked very successfully, and the decision now 
is to perpetuate it. It is probably thoroly typi- 


cal of the trades union of the future, which will 
include all labor and not merely protect the more 
skilled and intelligent who are best able to care 
for themselves; which will include employers also 
on the same democratic level, and which will 
leave to the local works organization the settle- 
ment of its own peculiar problems instead of sub- 
jecting it to arbitrary and uninformed central 
control. 


Canada Prompt to Promote 
Home Building 


That the housing problem is receiving practical 
attention in Canada is evidenced by the action of 
the Government in providing a fund of twenty-five 
million dollars for loan for a period of not over 
twenty years at 5 percent, prorated by provinces 
and available to municipalities and employers for 
model settlement enterprises. This is intended 
merely as a beginning, it being expected that pri- 
vate capital will also tend in this direction as re- 
leased from war enterprises. Some of the prov 
inces are also participating, Ontario having pro- 
vided eight million dollars in addition to the two 
millions which will be its share of the Government 
fund. The single tax idea is also favored in Can- 
ada, at least to the extent of heavily taxing vacant 
land, especially within municipalities, which offers 
a strong incentive to building improvement. 





General Disque’s Work a Great 
Engineering Feat 


A recent issue of the Engineering News-Record 
has an extended illustrated and descriptive ar- 
ticle devoted to the Government’s spruce produc- 
tion program and in editorial comment says: 

The policy of putting engineering problems in the 
hands of engineers has been followed by Gen, Disque 
from the outset and too much praise can not be given 
him for his methods of management. His farsighted 
analysis of the spruce production problems and his 
ability in handling men have made him the greatest 
single factor in the success attained. Now that the 
work is closing down it is a pleasure to record the 
achievements and to give to Gen. Disque and his col 
leagues the credit they so richly deserve. 

The lumber industry of the Pacific coast which 
has been in personal touch with Gen. Disque has 
thoroly recognized his ability as an organizer 
and as a director of labor under difficult condi- 
tions. It will be pleased to know that the en- 
gineering ability displayed in his task is also 
widely appreciated in that profession. The lum 
bermen still assert first claim to him, however, 
as they have induced him to remain in charge 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
as a civilian. 


A Possible Enlargement of 
Railroad Tie Supply 


Recently published service tests of ties em- 
phasize what has been suspected for a long time, 
that many woods not in ordinary use serve ex- 
cellently for this purpose if properly treated. 
Seven such woods—ash, cottonwood, elm, soft 
maple, hickory, poplar and sycamore—were tested 
over a period of eight years after preservative 
treatment of three kinds and with some un- 
treated ties in order to check results. In eight 
years’ time 90 to 100 percent of the untreated 
ties disappeared. Practically none of those 
which had been creosoted were removed within 
this period except about 1 percent of the elm, 
soft maple and sycamore ties and 4 percent of 
the hickory. Of the ties treated with zine cre 
osote less than 1 percent were removed df the 
ash, birch, cottonwood, elm, soft maple, hemlock, 
hard maple, tamarack and tupelo gum. Of red 
gum and hickory 1.1 percent were removed, of 
poplar 1 percent and of sycamore 2.7 percent. 
The zine chloride treatment also showed sur- 
prisingly good results; less than 2 percent was 





removed except in red gum, which apparently is 
not well suited for treatment by this process, 
as removals during these years were 18.3 per- 
cent. 

Of the woods mentioned birch and hickory are 
in good commercial demand for other purposes. 
Cottonwood, elm, soft maple, poplar, and syca- 
more are cheaper and plentiful woods which 
would offer a large tie supply. Certain of these 
woods are too soft for use without tie plates, 
but this is no particular disadvantage, because 
white oak is really the only wood suitable for 
direct bearing of the rails, and even with it tie 
plates are desirable under heavy traffic. 

The tie service report in question is by E. R. 
Hicks, engineer with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., and was published in a re- 
cent bulletin of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. 

With the present great scarcity of railroad 
ties a larger utilization of these cheaper woods 
will probably develop, especially since larger sup- 
plies of creosote will soon be available. 
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Revenue Bill Interpretation of In- 
vested Capital Threatens an Injustice 


The proposed revenue bill reported to the Senate 
by its finance committee contains only those 
changes which the committee made over a month 
ago as far as concerns the points for which the 
lumbermen have been contending. These concern 
the definition of invested capital. Section 326, de- 
fining invested capital, starts off as follows, the 
text following the original text of the House bill 
except that additions made by the Senate finance 
committee are added in brackets and text which it 
has cut out is indicated in italics: 

326. That as used in this title the term “invested 
capital” means [except as provided in subdivisions (b) 
and (e) of this section]: 

(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in stock or shares ; 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, other 
than cash, bona fide paid in for stock or shares, at the 
time of such payment, but in no case to exceed the par 
value of the original stock or shares specifically issued 
therefor, unless the actual cash value of such tangible 
property at the time paid in is shown to the satisfac 
tion of the commissioner to have been clearly and sub 
stantially in excess of such par value, in which case 
such excess shall be treated as paid-in surplus. 

(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and undivided profits : 
not including surplus and undivided profits earned 
during the taxable year [and not including the in 
crease in the value of any asset above the original 
cost until such increase is actually realized by sale]. 

The subdivision (e) referred to provides that in- 
vested capital does not include borrowed capital. 
In the text of the bill which came to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there is no subdivision (e) under see- 
tion 326. 

The committee’s addition to paragraph 2 had al 
ready been made when Gen. L. C. Boyle on Nov, 7 
sent out an explanatory letter to members of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States regarding this addition. He said: 

‘‘This amendment emphasizes the fact that the 
finance committee at least is disposed to accord to 
the investor the actual value of his property. * * * 
It is to be noted, however, that this amendment in 
no wise takes care of the factor of increment, ac 
cretion or appreciation. 

‘*To illustrate this point, presume the case of 
a sawmill corporation organized with a capital 
stock of $200,000, Half of this stock is issued in 
acquirement of timber on a nominal stumpage 
value of $2 a thousand, altho at the time the tim 
ber is actually upon the market at $8 a thousand. 
This occurs we will say in 1902. By 1913 the 
stumpage value has increased to $5, 

‘<Under the original language of the act the tim- 
ber could not be treated as invested capital at any 
greater value than the bare value of the stock 
originally issued for it, or $2 a thousand. The 
amendment will permit it to be included at $3 a 
thousand because this can be demonstrated to be 
its real market value at the time it was acquired. 
It, however, will not permit and indeed specifically 
prohibits the use of its actual cash value of 1913, 
$5. This would appear to be true even tho the 
other sections of the bill are amended in this re- 
spect in such wise so that if this corporation in or- 
ganizing received cash for its stock and then used 
a portion of it to purchase the timber it would be 
permitted under the language of other sections of 
the bill to take the 1913 value of $5 as its invested 
capital. 

‘*The elision made by the committee in para- 
graph 38 is significant. The language cut out was 
inserted in the original draft upon the desire of the 
Treasury Department to have a specific form in 
the bill for the definition of earned surplus which 
it had previously enforced in its regulations. By 
omitting this language the committee fails to 
sanction disposition of the Treasury Department 
but at the same time fails to insert other language 
which will prevent the department from continuing 
in its misguided course. In place of language 
omitted in paragraph three the lumbermen wish 
the following substituted:—‘ but including the in 
crease above the original cost of the value of any 
asset accruing prior to March 1, 1913,’ ’’ 

It appears now that if the lumbermen get any 
such clear definition of invested capital as applied 
to their natural resource investment they must ob- 
tain it by amendment upon the floor. It should 
be remembered that not only they are affected in 
this matter; it affects also all of the other natural 
resource industries including oil, gas, the products 
of mines ete. As General Boyle clearly pointed out 
in an address at the Atlantic City meeting last 
week, there should have been coéperation of all of 
these industries to secure proper revision of the 
text of the bill. Had this codperation developed 
the desired result would probably already have been 
accomplished, As it is, the result is in some doubt, 
altho certain members of the finance committee be- 
lieve it will still be possible to secure the needed 
amendment. 

Were only here and there an occasional timber 
owner affected the present bill would afford a 
remedy, because it provides for the correction of 


such inequalities. It does not, however, seem to 
provide for an injustice affecting an entire indus 
try as is practically the case in regard to timber 
investment; because most of the present owners 
with large timber holdings acquired them so long 
prior to 1913 that there had been a very material 
increase of value at that date. 


Spruce Napoleon Points Way 
to Industrial Harmony 


In addresses delivered before joint meetings of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, in- 
cluding operators and employees, at Portland and 
Seattle on Dee. 6 and 9, Gen. Brice P. Disque, head 
of the spruce production division of the army, 
probed to the very heart of the labor problem, as 
far as relations between employers and employees 
are concerned, and made suggestions of a valuable 
and constructive character that if carried into exe- 
cution will go far to eliminate some of the most 
prolific sources of misunderstanding and trouble. 
Gen. Disque speaks from a varied and successful 
experience in handling men, which gives his words 
weight that they would not possess if uttered by a 
mere theorist. All that he says has been proved in 
practice, and found to work well. 

He regards due consideration of the ‘‘human re- 
lations’’ of employer and employee as of para- 
mount importance, and urges both to remember that 
they are dealing with flesh and blood human be- 
ings, possessed of hearts and consciences and in 
most cases actuated by the desire to be just and 
reasonable. This is borne out by the well known 
fact that, as a rule, when differences arise between 
employers and employees these differences can be 
smoothed out if the two parties can get together 
face to face, unhampered by professional agita- 
tors whose personal interest lies in stirring up strife 
and setting at variance those whose interests are 
really identical. 

So pertinent and pointed were Gen. Disque’s re 
marks upon this subject that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN ¢an not refrain from quoting a few sen 
tenees, as follows: 

‘*Most of the misunderstanding between men is 
due to a Jack of knowledge of each other. When 
men get together and talk over their differences 
candidly much of the ground for dispute vanishes, ’’ 

‘*Laboring men ordinarily are not experienced in 
business affairs, and naturally delegate their pow 
ers to those of their numbers who are quick witted, 
keen and aggressive. These delegates soon become 
paid professionals and settle down as perpetual 
champions of labor in the war against the employer. 
All men are ambitious to be successful, and some 
labor officials measure their success by the number 
of fights they can stir up with employers. Unfor- 
tunately, laboring men themselves in many  in- 
stances have encouraged this type of official and 
to hold his salaried job he feels that he must pro- 
duce his quota of so called victories over em 
ployers.’’ 

‘*Not all labor officials, however, are of this 
type. I have during the last year met representa- 
tives of organized labor who were broad gaged, 
patriotic citizens, actuated by a sincere and intel- 
ligent desire to play fair and square, and in all in 
stances where I had problems with them they co- 
operated in a splendid manner.’? 

It is, worth noting in this connection that 
Charles M. Schwab, one of the largest employers 
of labor in this country, in a speech delivered at 
Atlantie City last week expressed sentiments sim 
ilar to those voiced by Gen, Disque, especially em- 
phasizing the idea that the adjustment of differ- 
ences arising in any plant or business should be 
handled, on the part of labor, by representatives 
chosen from the employees of that plant or busi- 
ness, who know all the conditions; rather than arbi- 
trarily dictated by some labor official in ‘‘ Kam- 
chatka,’’? as he expressed it, who possesses no 
first-hand knowledge of the local situation. 

There is a manifest disposition of large em- 
ployers to meet labor fully half way in the settle- 
ment of questions affecting their mutual interests. 
If labor leaders, as well as the rank and file, are 
willing to be guided by the counsels of wisdom and 
the spirit of fair play much needless frietion and 
economic waste will be avoided, and the country 
move forward along the path of industrial develop- 
ment that spells prosperity for all. 





IN MANY small apartment buildings there is no 
way of getting to the basement from the first floor 
without going outdoors, and this is inconvenient 
where the owner occupies the first floor and his 
wife must look after the furnace fires in the day 
time. A St. Louis carpenter has patented a novel 
hatehway door in the flight of stairs to the second 
floor. The lower portion of the flight raises with 
a counterweighted action, and opens to a basement 
stairway beneath. The idea is patented and has 
been installed in a large number of St. Louis re- 
modeling jobs. 





Construction of Highways Should 
Be Encouraged 


There has been held in Chicago this week an im- 
portant convention which, altho not directly repre- 
senting any branch of the lumber industry, has an 
intimate connection therewith. Moreover, the sub- 
jects there discussed and the action taken are of 
great importance to every business interest, and 
to every citizen, particularly just at this time when 
problems of reconstruction, or rather of transition 
from war to peace conditions, press for solution. 
The meeting alluded to is the annual convention of 
the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, the news aspects of which are briefly covered 
in the local department of this issue. 

The evolution of the popular concept of the in- 
creasing importance of good roads is strikingly 
illustrated by such meetings as that just held in 
Chicago, the keynote of which was Federal codrdi- 
nation and national codperation in the establish- 
ment of a system of highways commensurate with 
the country’s needs. It has been only a compara- 
tively short time since the question of highways was 
considered solely in terms of township, county and 
State; now it is recognized as a national problem 
of first rate importance. The convention, which 
was comprised of highway officials and engineers 
representing thirty-seven States, went on record 
as favoring an interstate system of highways, and 
asked an initial Federal appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 for that purpose. 

In addition to the generally admitted desirability 
—even necessity—for a modern highway system 
that will meet the requirements of present-day in 
terurban traffic there are special reasons why the 
work should be inaugurated as soon as possible. 
All needed public as well as private enterprises 
should be set on foot at once, in order that all of 
our returning soldiers, unskilled as well as skilled, 
shall be furnished employment. This subject was 
covered at some length in an editorial in last week’s 
issue under the caption ‘‘Purposed Public Works 
Should Be Begun Promptly.’? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has no intention of traversing the 
ground a second time. It wishes to point out, 
however, that inasmuch as modern highway sys 
tems, State and national, are a pressing public 
necessity, now is the time to get the work under 
way and thus help to furnish the additional em- 
ployment that will be needed to absorb the in 
creased labor supply resulting from the release of 
hundreds of thousands of men from military duty 
and the war industries. 





Taking Efficiency Profits 
Is not Profiteering 


The leading article in the November Nation’s 
Business starts out with a letter of inquiry ad- 
dressed by Merle Thorpe, the editor, to Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, the noted economist and member of the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board. 
In this letter is described the situation of a manu- 
facturer who is in a quandary as to the basis on 
which he shall fix his prices, at or below the estab- 
lished maximum of the Government: 


This manufacturer has an unusually efficient plant 
and a low manufacturing cost. * * * He can 
manufacture more cheaply than some of his com 
petitors. Under the circumstances should he take 
advantage of this fact, or should he sell to the public 
as cheaply as he can, which would work a disadvan 
tage to his competitors, and yet still pay a fair return 
on the investment of the stockholder? 


To this Dr. Taussig replies at considerable 
length, in part as follows: 


It will inevitably happen that some concerns make 
more money than others, There will probably be con 
cerns whose profits, with perfectly legitimate methods 
and with rigorous observance of all Government re 
strictions, will be very high. This is the inevitable 
result of differences in management, in location, in 
equipment, in established connections. Such differ 
ences appear under any industrial conditions, whether 
those of peace or the unusual ones of war. They are 
the natural concomitants of free industry and enter 
prise. * * * ‘The mere fact that a business is car 
ried on with success and with profit is not evidence of 
profiteering. * * * Whatever taxes Congress levies 
on the profits earned by individual concerns should be 
freely paid. But whatever earnings and profits can 
be made, within the limitations I have mentioned, may 
also be unhesitatingly and freely made. 

Probably in no other industry are there such 
wide differences in basic cost factors as in the 
manufacture of lumber. Stumpage, labor, logging, 
mill equipment, vary ‘widely. Yet the Federal 
Trade Commission did not hesitate to implicate a 
certain portion of the industry in a charge of 
profiteering, because some mills made ‘‘as high as 
17 percent.’’ The charge has already been thoroly 
answered, but Dr. .Taussig, as a member of the 
price fixing committee, has made the absurdity of 
the dictum of the other Government body still more 
evident. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


COCOBOLO WANTED FOR POLICE CLUBS 

We are in the market for about 100 pieces 2”x2”x24” 
long clear solid cocobolo wood, to be turned into police 
maces. Can you direct us to any firms handling this 
kind of lumber ?—INQuIRY No, 84. 

| This inquirer has been furnished the names of 
several dealers in foreign woods who may possibly 
have cocobolo in stock, but the inquiry is also pub- 
lished in the hope that it may reach some of our 
readers who can supply this material. The address 
will be supplied upon request.—HpITonr. | 





WHY HE DID NOT GET THE POSITION 


1 did not succeed in getting the position I was after, 


as the salary I asked was not high enough for the 
magnitude of their operation, and they therefore 
thought I did not have the necessary experience to 


handle their proposition.—INquIRY No. 89. 


|The above brief extract from a letter recently 
received in interesting and suggestive. It appears 
that a man sometimes is not judged merely by the 
clothes that he wears but by his own estimate of 
the value of his services.—EbITok. | 


OPERATION CHARTS IN MANUFACTURE 


We are trying to obtain some information relative to 
putting in a system of charts which will give us some 
idea as to our mill operation from time to time. Our 
idea is to establish a set of charts showing production 
per week or month as well as shipments; also cost of 
sawing, overhead ete. 

It may be that you have some data, 
body who would be kind enough 
formation along these lines. 


| The 





or know of some 
to give us some in 
INQuIRY No. 90. 


above — inquiry 


second, third, and fourth quarters. This is proving a 
most efficient help in matters of dispute. We always 
know just who delivered the goods, and just the time 
of day it was delivered. It further proves as a check 
for our bookkeeper. You will agree it would be a very 


easy matter to forget the charge item 5, Hutter Con- 
struction Co., with 1% hours’ drayage. As a matter 
of accommodation we loaned the firm our truck at 


10 330. 

Tam sure all of us in checking up the blacksmith 
and garage bills have sometimes wondered if the work 
has really been done. Under item 4 we show the truck 
was at the garage for repairs between 9:35 and 10:30, 
and when Mr. Helbing’s bill comes in it is-an easy 
matter to turn back to the date as shown on his bill, 
thereby checking up the account, 

There is a blank slip for each of our teamsters and 
truck drivers, and the morning following if the book 
keeper has checked it up another clerk sees that each 
delivery is accounted for by cash or charge. Another 
clerk takes these papers and figures up the amount of 
time for each class of delivery, building material, 
merchandise, lumber, coal and wood, 

In this case we will charge each 
with its proportion of time at 
80 cents an hour and idle 
“Expense,” item 11, the 
office. 

The writer would be very glad to go into details 
further, answering any questions which your readers 
may care to ask. We admit it requires considerable 
clerical work to keep this up, but at the end of each 
month there is a good deal of satisfaction to have 
facts which we would not otherwise be able to obtain. 

(. STARKWEATHER & SON (INC.), Beaver Dam, Wis. 
No. 104. 


handling account 
the nominal charge of 
time to expense; also to 
time delivering coal to the 


[In the issue of Nov. 30 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
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and expense of keeping 
them up. Many lumber 
manufacturers have forms 
for both daily and weekly ope rating reports both in 
the logging camps and in the saw and planing 
mills. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have at the 
present time samples of daily and weekly reports, 
and would ask its readers who are manufacturers 
of lumber and have access to such reports to send 
it samples. The more complete and desirable ones 
can then be selected and reproduced for the gen 
eral information of our readers.—EpITor. | 





AN INTERESTING DELIVERY RECORD 


Perhaps the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would be interested in what we believe is found to be a 
very efficient means of keeping a record of delivery, 
Which answers the double purpose of giving us an 
accurate cost of delivery on each different line of 
stock carried by our yard. 

Enclosed find one of the ruled sheets filled out for 
you. Before giving an explanation I wish to state 
that we carry a special account in our ledger with 
A, B, © and D carried under the head of “Building 
Material” ; f, F, G, H, 1, J, K, L, M, N and O under the 
head of “Merchandise”; P, R, 8, T, U as “Lumber” 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, “Coal Account” ; 6, 7, 8, “Wood Account.” 
Our purpose is to learn when any one of these accounts 
ceases to become a profitable line. Besides carrying an 
account for the items we carry a delivery account, 
“Handling Expense,” for each account. 

The heading of ticket shows the date, describing the 
equipment of delivery, and gives the condition of the 
weather. The first delivery in the morning was to 
George Smith, a distance of two miles, the load being 
4.150 pounds Solvay coke. It required from 7:00 until 
about 7:20 to load. The team returned to the yard 
empty, 8:05, and began loading 3,000 pounds of Poca- 
hontas coal for Sam Jones, leaving the yard at 8:25 
and returning at 9:00, The large figures are the hours 
of the day. The smaller figures indicate the first, 


SAMPLE SHEET, REDUCED FROM 8% 


BY 11 INCHES 

MAN illustrated the new office of this firm. In the 
accompanying letter it mentioned having installed 
some new cost accounting methods, and the AMErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN suggested that these also might 
be of interest to others of our readers. The above 
article is a very interesting contribution on keeping 
track of the work of a motor truck, altho of course, 
the same record could be readily used for team de 
livery. 

The lucid explanation in the letter, accompanied 
by reference to the form herewith reproduced, will 
show exactly how it is used. It will be noted that 
the upward slanting line on each trip represents the 
time used in loading, while the other side of ‘the 
pyramid, slanting downward, represents the time 
elapsed from leaving to return of the truck to the 
yards, 

It occurs to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this 
record could be very readily used to show the exact 
time involved in hauling the load out, in unloading, 
and in the return trip. As an illustration, the time 
used in loading at the yards could be represented 
by a horizontal line either zigzag or plain. The 
outward trip could be represented by an ascending 
line and the unloading time by another horizontal 
line at the top of the space, the return then being 
shown by a descending line. This would provide as 
complete a record of the operation of trucks on 
every trip as would be afforded by one of the pat 
ent trip recorders that are on the market, 

The form is the best that has come to our atten- 
tion. It is a complete record not only of the oper- 
ation of the truck but also of the class of material 
hauled on each trip, and also has an original record 
from which the hauling cost of the different depart- 
ments of merchandise can be properly charged upon 
the main accounts.—EpiTor. | 


DIFFICULTY IN SAWING LUMBER 

For some time we have been sawing locust plank and 
flitch out of logs from 6 to 10 feet long and varying 
in diameter from 6 to 30 inches. 

As you know, locust is one of the hardest kinds of 
wood to saw and the daily output of the portable cir- 
cular log saw is hardly more than 8,000 feet per day 
for nine hours. 

If you can advise us as to the best means of sawing 
flitch from these small logs to get a maximum daily 
output we will greatly appreciate the information. We 
have in mind some sort of band saw with a continuous 


feed; possibly what is used to saw mahogany and 
walnut might also be adapted to locust.—INQuIRY 
No. 76, 


|The above inquiry comes from a small lumber 
manufacturing concern in the State of New York. 
The inquiry is referred to our readers who are 
experts in sawmill operation.—EbITor. | 


ANOTHER FIREPROOF BUILDING BURNS 

I enclose herewith a clipping from the Sun-Journal, 
of New Bern, N. C., thinking you may be interested 
in it.—F. EB. WILLSON, President Carteret Lumber Co., 
Beaufort, N.C. No, 101, 


| The clipping enclosed by Mr. Willson shows an 
illustration of a market building constructed of 
conerete blocks, and also the scare head upon the 
article which describes this loss, which did damage 
to the building and contents of practically total 
value with no insurance, The same paper contains 
an editorial upon the fire which read as follows: 


The Fire-Proof Building 

Can a building be made absolutely fireproof? Con 
tractors and construction men say that this can be 
done, but so many supposedly fireproof structures have 
been destroyed that the public has become skeptical. 

New Bern people this morning saw a building which 
Was said to be absolutely fireproof gutted by flames 
which apparently swept at will thru the major portion 
of the building, and but for the prompt and efficient 
work of the fire fighters it is likely that only part of 
the concrete walls would have been left standing. 

Fireproof buildings seem to be like unsinkable ships. 
They remain standing until some blaze comes along 
and attacks them, then more than likely they go up 
in smoke and the owners are left to wonder how it 
happened, 

The lesson of such fires is not that buildings can 
not be made thoroly fire-resistant, but rather that it 
is not sufficient in any building merely to give it 
noncombustible exterior walls. There has been so 
much harping on the subject of the conflagration 
hazard that some people have gotten the idea that 
it embraces all the fire hazard there is. Most 
building ordinances allow within the restricted 
zones the building of structures which have outer 
walls of brick, stone or cement without any protec- 
tion in the interior, Such buildings are by no 
means fireproof and it does-not require a fire to 
establish that fact.—Eprror. | 


MARKET WANTED FOR HARDWOOD ASHES 

We have several mills in West Virginia cutting con 
siderable hardwood, At these mills we produce quite a 
lot of hardwood ashes and now have several cars that 
we ought to ship. For some time we have been 
shipping this material to fertilizer manufacturers, 
but they have not been paying very much for the mate 
rial and now have cut the price still lewer. We would 
like to know whether you could make any suggestion as 
to a better market for this product. If you can do so 
it will be highly appreciated.—-Inquiry No, 115, 


[Seed house catalogs usually quote hardwood 
ashes at about $3 a barrel, if the writer’s recollee- 
tion is correct. It must be remembered, however, 
that they sell in extremely small lots to small 
growers of flowers or vegetables and this price is 
above the actual fertilizing value of the material. 
Undoubtedly the fertilizer companies as distrib- 
uters make an excellent profit on the ashes they 
purchase, and if the sawmill-man who has ashes 
to sell desires to compete with them it. will of course 
he necessary to go to the people to whom they sell; 
that means from inquiries and correspondence to 
find out who will purchase hardwood ashes. West 
Virginia is not very far from an extensive truck 
growing section and indeed there is a great deal 
of truck growing in that State. Hardwood ashes 
make a desirable fertilizer for many soils and par 
ticularly for low lying lands that are inclined to 
sourness. It is probable that our inquirers can se- 
cure from the industrial department of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway names of truck growers along 
its lines, and the whole matter could be taken up 
by correspondence, It is also likely that this in- 
quiry may reach the attention of some reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who is interested in the 
handling of this material and would make an offer 
for it.—Enprror. | 


COPD OOOO e 


THE C hicago City Council decided that there is 
red enough in the Stars and Stripes for any true 
American, and recently passed an ordinance for- 
bidding the display of the red flag, the two Social- 
ist members of the council dissenting. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The many and far reaching economic changes 
made necessary under the new international con- 
ditions are being accomplished in such an orderly 
manner as to promise that the real test of read- 
justment, still ahead, will be met with equal 
success and without any serious disturbances. 
Altho numerous, the cancelations of Government 
orders in no line have been forced with such 
speed as to stop the wheels of industry, and 
peace business more likely than not will under- 
go considerable revival before war work is 
wholly ended. Already is there evidence of the 
development of long postponed general buying in 
some sections of the country, and once the move- 
ment to replenish depleted supplies is begun it 
should gain rapidly in momentum and do much to 
fill the gap created by the curtailment of Govern- 
ment requirements. The liberal modification or 
entire elimination of many of the arbitrary re- 
strictions that were imposed as war measures 
has contributed largely to the restoration of more 
normal conditions, and with the further relaxing 
or removal of such restrictions as still remain in 
force a great expansion in both domestic and for- 
eign trade is expected. Still the whole question 
of the recovery of regular business depends very 
much on the action of prices, it being evident 
that many interests are determined to await 
lower price levels before engaging in any note 
worthy activity. There has not as yet been any 
general or striking change in the price situation, 
but that the markets eventually will turn more 
and more to the buyer’s favor is everywhere re- 
garded as a sure development. 

* ” cm 


From all reports, the southern pine market is 
in an extremely healthy condition, Many in- 
quiries are constantly making their appearance, 
and many good orders are offer- 
ing; but most: mills hesitate to 
book too heavily at this time, 
really preferring to stay off the 
market until such a time as they have had the 
opportunity to replenish their badly broken 
stocks, and also to repair their plants in prepara- 
tion for the era of great activity and prosperity 
that they expect to come. This restocking will be 
facilitated by the better operating conditions, 
now that discharged soldiers and released ship 
yard workers are beginning to return to their 
former jobs in mills and camps. The manufac 
turers show no disposition to cut the high wages 
prevailing, but they are now enabled to exercise 
greater care in the selection of their high priced 
labor and to demand better work from their cm 
ployees, and they are getting it. Stocks, as in 
dicated, are very low, with no surplus items. 
Fresh cutting business is plentiful and most of 
the mills are enabled to take their pick of orders 
they care to handle at this time; and prices hold 
very firm, with no reduction in any item in pros- 
pect for some time. A feature of the market is 
the increased railroad business. Lumbermen gen- 
erally believe that if the Government indicates 
a purpose to surrender its control of the rail- 
roads a splendid demand from them will develop. 
Inquiries for export timbers are already cir 
culated, and it is understood that steamship com- 
panies will inaugurate regular sailings for 
European ports immediately, which of course will 
mean early business from abroad. Retail de- 
mand generally is reported quiet, but with great 
activity from this source after the first of the 
year in prospect. As to future prices, most lum- 
bermen believe that if there is any change in 
prices when the Government contract expires 
Dec. 23 the revision will be upward. <A no 
limit proposition, however, seems in universal 
favor, with no regulation unless it is a minimum 
price agreement. Lumbermen argue that the law 
of supply and demand should be permitted to 
rule, and have no apprehension whatever as to 
the consequences of such arule. During the week 
ended Dec, 6, 144 mills reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association produced 62,771,752 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 91,125,401 
feet; shipped 65,350,880 feet and booked orders 
for 35,495,040 feet. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* ss * 

There has been no apparent change in the 
North Carolina pine market, which remained 
very quiet during the last week and seemed 

likely to continue so until the 


NORTH holidays are over. With the ap- 
CAROLINA proach of spring, however, things 
PINE 


are confidently expected to right 
themselves, if the lumbermen only 
will have patience until then and sit tight. It 
appears, however, that present lethargic condi- 
tions have frightened the smaller operators into 
a willingness to unload at ridiculously low prices, 
but the large mills as a general rule hold firm. 
Their costs will not allow them to sell at lower 


than market prices. Many of the operators are 
considering closing down until about Feb. 1, 
employing the intervening time in making re- 
pairs ete.; and by that time the small mills can 
be expected to be virtually cleaned out, demand 
to be better and labor more plentiful. 

* * * 


Factory trade in hardwoods continues good, 
especially from furniture and musical instrument 
manufacturers, but general market activities 

continue far below normal. In- 
HARDWOODS quiries go their rounds in good 

volume, however, indicating that 
a sizable business is storing up for later place- 
ment. No expansion of building construction has 
as yet been evidenced, but there is an increasing 
activity in real estate in most sections of the 
country and many transactions which look toward 
the development of rural properties by house 
builders. This points to a heavy ultimate de- 
mand for hardwoods from building sources, and 
in the face of this the manufacturers keep cheer- 
ful during the present rather cheerless condi- 
tions. Then, too, the prospective heavy, if not 
overwhelming export business which is expected 
to materialize as soon as preliminary readjust- 
ments abroad have been effected to permit recon- 
struction to begin, gives a vivid coloring to the 
future. In the meanwhile, in addition to the 
previously referred to demand from furniture 
and musical instrument manufacturers railroad 
buying continues steadily, and a good volume of 
business is also forthcoming from the carriage 
and wagon builders, who report a brisk trade 
with the South. Prices are well maintained and 
most of the hardwoods are very strong, with a 
number of price advances. 

* * * 

Cypress mills continue to enjoy a fair business 
on a mixed car basis, and altho the volume is not 
large it is indicative that the trade does not 
hesitate to buy at current price 
levels. Production conditions are 
improving steadily, now that a 
larger supply of labor is available and efficiency 
consequently reduced in premium, The car sup- 
ply also is said to be quite good, making possible 
as prompt shipments as the rather depleted stocks 
will permit. Manufacturers, however, show 
more of a desire to keep off the market for a 
while in order to replenish their broken mill 
stocks than to accept any large amount of bus- 
iness. They apparently feel that plenty of bus- 
iness will continue to be offering, anyhow. 
Prices remain firm and there appears no prospect 
of any recessions for a long time. 

* * * 


CYPRESS 


Northern pine mills look for an early improve- 
ment in factory demand for upper grade, the only 
kind of stocks in abundant supply at the mills 
at this time. Stocks of medium 
and lower grades are quite small 
and below normal and prices for 
them are strong. Manufacturers 
do not expect any great buying activity from any 
souree, and least of all from the retail yards, 
for some time. The retailers, as usual, will give 
the west Coast mills their orders for stocks 
needed after inventory, and it is only as the rush 
orders develop that the northern pine men look 
for any perceptible increase from this source. 
In the meanwhile, however, factory demand 
should be good, and as a matter of fact orders 
have shown some improvement during the last 
week or two. Sixteen mills reporting to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the week ended Nov. 30 produced 4,329,991 feet 
during that week, compared with 1,258,079 feet 
by ten mills during the previous week; shipped 
5,730,468 feet and booked orders for 3,677,428. 

* * * 

Developments show that there will be no short- 
age of labor in the logging camps and lumber 
mills in the Inland Empire during the winter, 
as with the actual approach of 
the logging season began an in- 
flux of laborers from the Coast, 
seeking employment. This un- 
expected relief is welcomed by the western pine 
manufacturers and it now looks as if the winter 
output of logs will be large, in keeping with the 
demand for manufactured lumber that is expect- 
ed to develop next spring. During the week 
ended Nov. 30, 32 mills reporting to the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced a total 
of 13,892,246 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 27,175,000 feet; shipped 10,586,278 
feet, and received orders for 10,375,000 feet. 
Now that the war is over, and that restrictions 
on building and on transportation have been 
removed, the California white and sugar pine 
manufacturers are most optimistic. Eastern 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


WESTERN 
PINES 


inquiries for almost everything produced by them 
has increased tremendously lately. Sugar pine 
stocks are low, with uppers oversold and shop 
not too plentiful. A great export demand both 
for sugar and white pine is being prepared for. 


* * * 


This is the time for the annual shut-down on 
the west Coast and most of the mills will close 
down for an indefinite period. This will release 

a heavy supply of labor, and when 


WEST the mills resume operations again 
COAST they will not have lost their or- 
PRODUCTS ganizations but will have the 

pick of the constantly increasing 
number of workmen. Thus this year’s shut- 


downs will be featured by a combing-out of the 
crews. The manufacturers intend to keep right 
on paying the war scale of wages, but the drones 
and slackers must go, for increased efficiency is 
essential. <A large percentage of the logging op- 
erations are already closed and a practically com- 
plete shut-down of the industry, in view of pre- 
vailing conditions, will be in effect by Dee. 15, 
for an indefinite period, and not for the length 
of the usual holiday shut-down. In the mean- 
while there is no weakness in the market. Stocks 
are badly broken and below normal and the mar- 
ket has not yet become completely readjusted 
after the withdrawal of the Government orders. 
A good commercial call from the East is report- 
ed, but not large enough to fill in the gap. But 
the future looks promising and prices remain very 
firm. It is expected, however, that in the es- 
sential readjustment to come some rearrangement 
of the price lists will be necessary whereby some 
of the higher prices on uppers are likely to be 
lowered and some of the low prices on common to 
be advanced. Good railroad business is expected 
soon to develop, as it has been announced that 
the Railroad Administration tie requirements 
from the Pacific coast up to next August will 
amount to 250,000,000 feet. One of the admin- 
istration’s most serious problems is that of se- 
curing an adequate supply of ties, and last Sep- 
tember there existed in the central western dis- 
trict a shortage of 6,200,000 ties. The require- 
ments of many of the lines in the central western 
district are purchased thru local purchasing 
agents, and they are said to have a volume of 
business to place at 75 cents each for 7 x 8 inch, 
8-foot ties, or 89 cents each for 7x9-inch, 8 
foot ties, to yield approximately $20 to $21 a 
thousand feet, b. m. Some foreign business also 
is at hand. The Italian Government has placed 
additional orders for timber, so far having con- 
tracted for 7,250,000 feet; and it is stated that 
Italy will be heavily in the market for ties, both 
treated and untreated. During the week ended 
Nov. 30, 126 mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association produced 62,195,673 
feet, compared with a normal production of 
79,843,000 feet; shipped 61,315,662 feet and re- 
ceived new business for 49,673,247 feet. 
* * * 
Foreign orders for lumber wherewith to rebuild 


Europe and to replenish wiped-out stocks prac- 
tically the world over are beginning to come in. 


The Italian Government has 
CURRENT placed orders for 7,250,000 feet of 
FACTORS timbers with the Douglas fir in- 


dustry—an infinitesimal amount, 
comparatively, but a forerunner for the big bus- 
iness that shows that the latter will not be long 
in coming. The Italian Government is under- 
stood to require an immense amount of railroad 
ties ete., in addition to its huge needs of housing 
and other industrial lumbers, and, as it is natural 
that the country’s transportation facilities will 
receive first consideration in a national recon- 
struction program, placement of huge orders by 
Italy for railroad ties and other material can be 
expected shortly. Other overseas countries of 
course will do likewise in due time; the big point 
is for the American lumbermen to prepare for 
this big business that it may be handled ex- 
peditiously when it comes to hand. Rumors have 
told of inquiries for gigantie quantities of lum- 
ber being circulated in this country by various 
reconstruction agencies abroad, and all this will 
soon come to a head. This winter will be spent 
by Europe in formulating definite reconstruction 
policies and plans and in drawing up specifica- 
tions and the like, and when the spring building 
season is here a great movement of American 
lumber across the Atlantic may be expected, to 
continue and grow as time goes on. The fore- 
runners of this business have already made their 
appearance; very shortly something more definite 
will materialize, and then the American lumber 
industry should be prepared, in policy and with 
materials, to meet the heavy demands that it surely 
will be called upon to meet. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business continues active despite the appre- 
hension which prevails in many quarters of disturb- 
ance growing out of a readjustment to peace con- 
ditions. The experience in the American business 
world has been that seldom are expected develop- 
ments of an adverse character fully realized. The 
exercise of conservatism by the cautious business 
man frequently averts disaster or reduces the ef- 
fects of untoward developments to such an extent 
as to minimize their importance as an economic 
factor. It is when we plunge ahead on a wave of 
prosperity regardless of economic laws and sound 
business judgment that we encounter sudden ad- 
verse currents that cause business disturbance and 
frequently panic. 


So gigantic was the undertaking of speeding up 
our production to a war basis and of readjusting 
it again to a peace basis that it is impossible for 
the business mind to proceed other than along 
conservative lines, and this conservatism may make 
the readjustment to a peace basis comparatively 
simple. It is certain, however, that the American 
business man has been favored in the war develop- 
ments. First, he had the experience and the mis- 
takes of the allied nations of Kurope to guide 
him in his activities in assisting the Government 
in preparing for war. Scarcely had he adjusted 
himself to ‘‘full speed ahead’’ on war productions 
when the German military machine buckled and 
crumpled up in what is practically a total collapse. 

Had hostilities continued thru next summer, ne- 
cessitating the developments of the abnormal pro- 
duction of war material and the attendant neces- 
sary further curtailment of the less essential in- 
dustrial activities, the readjustment to a peace 
basis would have been a far more serious problem. 
As a matter of fact the United States had been able 
to carry out less than one-half of its war program 
and consequently the return to a peace basis should 
not be more than 50 percent as difficult as if the 
war had continued another year. 


Obviously one of the most depressing factors 
in the present situation will be the realization that 
the war taxes that will have to be paid to the 
Government in a few weeks amount to a greater 
percent of the current annual income than people 
realize. These taxes are assessed on a year of 
large production and in them figure the excess 
profits growing out of war conditions, but they 
are paid in a year when production is diminishing 
instead of speeding up. Consequently, because of 
a lack of accumulated reserve in many instances, 
they will prove a considerable drag. But this in 
itself is likely to find its reflection in enforced 
economy and in turn this economy will operate to 
bring us back to a more nearly normal basis and 
will do so gradually. 


Already there has been some cancelation of war 
orders, with a prospect of a larger cancelation as 
the Government’s requirements decrease. The 
Government, however, has indicated a disposition 
to treat business concerns holding Government 
contracts fairly in instances of cancelation of 
orders. It is just as essential that raw materials 
be conserved in our readjustment to a peace basis 
as it was in our effort to speed up war produc- 
tions. The waste of raw material in the war has 
been so great that it will require the world’s pro- 
duction for several years to rebuild what has been 
destroyed and to restore normal reserves. Ob- 
viously this will take place slowly, for many of 
the Kuropean peoples and nations must rehabili- 
tate their credit thru the creation of new wealth 
before they will be able to replace what has been 
destroyed by war. 

The paramount problem at the moment is the 
provision of food for starving Europe. Fortu- 
nately, America has food to spare, while in Aus- 
tralia and South America, in consequence of in- 
adequate shipping facilities, foodstuffs have accu- 
mulated which in course of time will be available 
to supply the needs of Europe. Russia and south- 
eastern Kurope, however, have been producing little 
in the way of foodstuffs and must rely upon these 
world surplus stocks for sustenance. At the same 
time they are not in a position to bid in the world’s 
market for foodstuffs because of credit conditions 
resulting from the war. Price control, therefore, 
is likely to be exercised automatically as relief is 
extended to the starving people of Europe. 


Necessarily the control of business by the Gov- 
ernment in this country can not be relaxed sud- 
denly, One writer points out that ‘‘the welfare 
of industry demands that America and the Allies 
shall cooperate closely in maintaining eredit and 
stabilizing employment during the period of polit- 
ical readjustment in Europe and the demobiliza- 
tion of the armies.’? It would. seem reasonable 
therefore that more or less Government regulation 
of affairs must continue during the next year and 
perhaps to some extent thru 1920, dependent, of 
course, upon the developments abroad. 

Whether this restraint on general business activi- 


ties, or rather upon the conduct of business, in this 
country will increase in popularity as we return 
to a normal basis is a problem for the future to 
determine. It is far from popular at the present 
time, altho accepted as a necessary war policy. 

The high price level is a factor to be reckoned 
with. What have produced high prices and high 
wages are the abnormal volume of business and 
the abnormal demand for labor. The old law of 
supply and demand was not entirely inoperative 
during the war period, altho in some instances the 
demand was so far in excess of the available 
supply as to make artificial interference with the 
natural trend of prices necessary. As the law of 
supply and demand gradually goes back into full 
operation these abnormal prices and wages natu- 
rally will decline. j 

Wages usually are the last to recede in a re- 
adjustment. Foodstuffs and materials generally 
give way first, but with the abnormal conditions 
in Europe, where millions of people are without 
sufficient food, the readjustment in the cost of 
living in this country is likely to be a slow process. 
In instances, however, the effect of controlled 
prices and food conservation has manifested itself. 
Take for illustration the sugar market. There are 
large accumulations of sugar in Java and elsewhere. 
The marked demand for the large crop of Cuban 
sugar at the high prices paid last year is likely 
to be curtailed. For instance, the allied nations 
will not take over the large Cuban sugar crop on 
any such a basis as was paid last year. Further- 
more, there is every reason to expect that ships 
will be available to bring the surplus of Java sugar 
into competition with the Cuban production and the 
production of other countries. The natural course, 
therefore, will be a decline in the price of sugar. 

Turning to the wheat supply: The American 
farmer has been guaranteed the fixed price of the 
war period for his 1919 production. The favor- 
able weather conditions prevailing during this 
autumn have contributed to the seeding of a larger 
acreage in many States. The wheat growth has 
been so great, owing to favorable weather, that it 
has been necessary to pasture the wheat fields and 
in instances to mow them in order to prevent the 
plants reaching the first joints before the winter 
sets in and thus avoid the dangers of winter 
killing. 

With a prospective increased production of wheat 
in this country and with an accumulated surplus 
of wheat available in Australia and Argentina for 
shipment to Europe as soon as bottoms can be 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—Otto M. Eidlitz, 
director of the housing bureau, Department of La- 
bor, last Saturday told the senate committee on 
publi¢ buildings and grounds that the probable ul- 
timate cost to the Government of the ninety-eight 
projects entered upon for housing, transportation 
of workers and purchase of real estate will be 
about $45,000,000. 

Congress is eager to stop the housing work, 
which was begun by the passage of a bill carrying 
$50,000,000, with $10,000,000 additional for hous- 
ing in the District of Columbia to meet the de- 
mands which increased at a terrific rate as the war- 
making departments and bureaus expanded. Pro- 
duction of essential war materials undoubtedly was 
greatly hampered by inadequate housing facilities. 

Some members of the Senate committee by their 
attitude stirred the ire of Mr. Hidlitz, the first 
witness. 

Mr. Widlitz said it was proposed to proceed with 
and complete contracts amounting to $23,073,- 
961.11. Contracts amounting to $17,330,957.29 
would be reduced to $11,297,471. Projects to 
be canceled have been contracted for amounting 
to $17,627,962.50 and it was estimated that the 
Government could obtain releases with payment 
of about $4,093,483. Projects which have been 
canceled without loss to the Government amounted 
to $5,458,275.75. 

Of the projects in Washington Mr. Eidlitz put 
into the record the following: For the navy yard, 
$1,126,073.66, with F. C. Lewin, for 300 houses. 
This contract, Mr. Hidlitz said, had been held up 
temporarily to ascertain the views of Congress in 
regard to proceeding with it. 

Other contracts in Washington were $2,212,300 
with Moss, Taylor & Crawford, canceled with an 
ultimate cost of $150,000; contract for a hospital 
amounting to $690,507,40, which has been ecan- 
celed without loss; a contract with Richardson & 
Burgess, (Ine.) for the navy, amounting to $200,- 
595.20; the contract with the G. A. Fuller Co., for 
dormitories, amounting to $1,834,500, and a con- 
tract with R. G. Collins for excavation amounting 
to $70,000. The last three projects are included in 
those to be completed. 

In regard to the contract for the construction of 


DISPOSING OF CANCELED CONTRACTS © 


released from war commerce, and with new crops 
of wheat in the Southern Hemisphere nearing the 
harvest, there is reason to expect a decline in price. 
Whether this will take place in the coming year 
is a matter dependent upon the attitude of the 
allied Governments, especially the United States 
Government, which has guaranteed $2.20 a bushel 
in Chicago for all wheat delivered from the last 
crop and from next year’s harvest. Unless there 
is a crop failure or the European wheat growing 
countries are unable to get back to wheat pro- 
duction, indications point to a more normal price 
for wheat in 1920 at least. 

These are some of the features of a statistical 
nature suggesting the process of price liquidation 
in foodstuffs. Necessarily these underlie the whole 
question of liquidation of the prices of material 
and of wages and consequently a lowering of the 
cost of production in manufacturing and trans- 
portation. It would seem quite probable, however, 
that as it will be necessary to await the crops of 
1919 and the availability of ocean shipping to 
move the accumulated surpluses of foodstuffs to 
consuming markets at least eighteen months and 
possibly more may be required to restore economic 
conditions to a normal basis. 

While this economic readjustment is taking place 
other matters involving business activities are to 
be reckoned with. Many lines of enterprise were 
halted in order to make way for increased war 
production. For example, building construction, 
excepting for war purposes, had been held in check 
for two or three years and for a time was at a 
standstill. Assuming that the volume of building 
of the pre-war period was not abnormally large 
but was simply keeping pace with the requirements 
of increased population, this accumulation of needs 
in the way of housing can be cared for as the 
capital market is freed from war financing. 

An illustration of this situation is found in Chi- 
cago. This city is not overbuilt nor has it been 
for several years. A study of the statistics re- 
garding building indicates that in Chicago alone 
upward of $130,000,000 of building construction 
has been deferred on account of the war. Twenty 
of the leading cities of the United States are esti- 
mated to have accumulated $400,000,000 of de- 
ferred construction, and by the time the labor and 
material markets justify a resumption of building 
construction on a large scale this amount of de- 
ferred building will be considerably increased. The 
same situation exists in many other lines of busi- 
ness activity. 


300 houses for the navy, at $1,126,073.68, Mr. Eid- 
litz said he had been informed by Secretary Wil- 
son of the Department of Labor that the Presi- 
dent had recommended this project be continued. 

It was being held up, however, to await the action 
of Congress. He said that if it was abandoned 
the cost to the Government would not be serious. 
The land had been purchased for $72,000 and prob- 
ably from $10,000 to $150,000 had been expended 
for excavation, materials ete. The land was pur- 
chased, he said, at a fair market value and may be 
sold. The houses proposed contain six rooms and 
would cost between $4,000 and $5,000 apiece. 

Mr. Hidlitz told the committee that another 
project for navy dormitories, also located on 
Seventeenth Street Southeast, costing $200,595, had 
been practically completed. They would accom- 
modate 500 men and have a cafeteria attached. The 
cost for the furnishing, he said, was $35,000. Mr. 
Hidlitz said the navy officials wished to pro- 
ceed with the project. 

Senator Reed asked Mr. Eidlitz to submit specific 
data regarding all projects either Saturday after- 
noon or Monday. Mr. EHidlitz protested it was not 

air to ask information regarding ninety-eight 
projects on such short notice. Senator Reed replied 
that the Senate had asked the committee for the 
information so that it might know how to proceed. 

The committee went into the organization of 
the housing bureau and also of the United States 
Housing Corporation, questioning Mr. LHidlitz 
closely in regard to the personnel of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Eidlitz told the committee that loans had 
been made to transportation companies amounting 
to $6,300,000 to transport war workers in various 
places to Government plants and housing projects. 
He also said that real estate had been contracted 
for in forty-seven places, some of the contracts to 
be canceled amounting to $4,730,000. 





Tue city of Missoula, Montana, is beginning to 
make inquiries into the situation of what should 
be done with the lumberjacks after the State goes 
dry the first of January, and effort is being made 
to secure the erection of a community house for 
the lumbermen. 
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KANSAN WOULD PERPETUATE HARDWOODS 


Botanist Urges Planting of Nut Trees—Gives 
Preference to Walnut 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 9.—The planting of 
black walnut, red oak and other trees in a fore 
handed movement to replenish the vanishing hard 
wood supply is urged by Prof. W. C. Stevens, chair- 
man of the botany department, University of Kan 
sas. Professor Stevens points out that the wal 
nut tree is of particular importance at this time; 
that its texture, graining and general characteris 
tics make it the best wood for gun stocks; and 
that it also is perhaps the best wood for furniture 
making. Says Prof. Stevens: 





When the early settlers came to Kansas they found 
great groves of splendid walnut trees in this part of 
the State, but they were not aware of the great value 
of walnut wood, and used it as fuel and thus greatly 
wasted the same trees that are now so valuable and so 
scarce, 

In planting these trees the walnuts should be 
planted in the places where the trees are wanted; 
that is, they should not be started in nurseries and 
then transplanted, since the best results can not be 
obtained in this way. In the early '80s a report was 
made at a horticultural meeting emphasizing the fact 
that after years of experience it had been proved that 
it was almost useless to transplant the walnut tree. 
Many of these trees are planted by the squirrels. 
They bury the nuts in the fall of the year for future 
supply, then forget where they are buried, and thus in 
time new trees are found in these places. 

Walnut trees start out as do the oaks, with long 
tap roots instead of fibrous roots, as do a great many 
trees. A walnut tree does not do well in dry climates ; 
it needs a good supply of moisture, This accounts for 
the fact that these trees do not thrive in western 
Kansas and whenever found there are’ generally 
dwarfed. The walnut trees are abundantly distributed 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi Valley, and some 
are found as far south as the Gulf and north as far as 
Ontario. 


There is a vast difference in the size of these 
trees in different localities, owing to the variety 
of conditions under which they grew. No definite 
age can be given as the time when a tree is best 





tion of many new derricks and other improvements 
requiring the use of lumber will take take place. 
Building conditions in Tampico continue to show 
steady improvement. The city has had an unin- 
terrupted growth during the height of the revolu- 
tionary troubles that affected other parts of Mex- 
ico. Plans are on foot for the erection of many 
permanent buildings in the different oil camps 
where American and other foreign investments are 
largely represented. 





COMPLETION OF SHIP PROGRAM URGED 


New York, Dee. 9.—The National Foreign 
Trade Council, a non-partisan, non-political organi 
zation which seeks to coéperate with the Govern- 
ment and with trade associations in the promotion 
of American exports and the development of a 
sound foreign trade policy, on Nov. 25 passed 
resolutions advocating the completion without 
abatement of the construction program of the 
United States Shipping Board. It urged the closest 
coordination among the army, navy, War Trade 
Board, shipping board and food administration, 
in order to minimize the disadvantageous effects 
of the war restrictions upon exports and imports, 
pending complete removal of such restrictions. 





REPORTS ON CAUSES OF FOREST FIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 11.—Forest fires on 
or about Oct. 12 in northern Minnesota caused 
more than 500 deaths and a property loss of fully 
$20,000,000, and burned over 300,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the recent report of the investigating com- 
mittee named by Governor Burnquist, headed by 
J. L. Washburne, of Duluth. The committee finds 
that negligence by settlers and railroad men, fail 
ure to enforce laws against setting fires, and an in- 
sufficient force of State rangers were responsible 
for the disaster. No evidences of incendiarism 





THANKSGIVING DAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THIRTY-FIRST SQUADRON OF THE MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS, THIRD PROVISIONAL REGIMEN! 


for use as lumber, Professor Stevens says, but 
his judgment is that it must be at least 100 years 
old or more than that. All walnut trees should be 
cut down in their prime so as to give room for 
younger trees, and he feels that they have not 
reached this stage of life until 100 years or more. 





CEDAR LOGS SOLD AS UNCLAIMED FREIGHT 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Dee. 10.—About 4,500 cedar 
logs, valued at a high figure, were sold today as 
unclaimed freight by the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road Co, The consignment, of which there were 
five carloads, was shipped to Savannah at the out- 
break of the war and was probably intended 
originally for exportation to Germany for the 
manufacture of pencils. It is thought that the 
shipment came from Tennessee or Kentucky, where 
most of the cedar is obtained for this section, but 
no clue to the identity of its owner appeared after 
the outbreak of hostilities. The logs are from 6 to 
7 feet long and are regarded by local authorities 
as being especially adapted for use as fence posts. 





OIL INDUSTRY TO REQUIRE LUMBER 


Tampico, Mexico, Dec. 9.—With the further de 
velopment of the oil industry in the Gulf coast re 
gion of Mexico the demand for lumber promises 
an enormous increase. This is indicated by one 
shipment that recently arrived from Beaumont for 
the Texas Company. It was brought by the new 
barge Colonel Keith, towed by the steamer 
Keechi, of the Bowie Line, and consisted of 1,000, 
000 feet of lumber. Besides this, a smaller quan- 
tity was on board, with the port of Progreso as 
the destination. When conditions in the oil fields 
of the Tampico territory become normal the erec- 


were found. The commission finds that indis- 
criminate and unnecessary drainage operations re 
sulted in drying out swamps which became reser- 
voirs of smoldering fire, which, fanned by high 
winds, swept quickly thru the brush and timber, 
dried out by a long drouth. The State forestry 
board has announced that it will ask the legisla- 
ture for $330,000 a year for the next two years for 
forestry work, instead of the annual $50,000 it 
has been receiving. This would increase the force 
from seventeen rangers and patrolmen employed 
during the warm months only to seventy men em 
ployed all the year around, with a maximum foree 
of 135 for seven months. 





LABOR UNREST A CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 7.—That problems 
of reconstruction in this country require the great- 
est possible attention and wise disposition if an 
internal upheaval is to be averted is one of the 
statements made by William Short, president of 
the Washington State Federation of Labor, in an 
address in Liberty Hall. Mr. Short spoke at the 
invitation of officials of the Bellingham Central 
Labor Council. ‘‘What we want in the United 
States,’’ said he, ‘‘is evolution, not revolution, and 
I pray that the leaders handling the situation will 
act with the utmost wisdom. In its reconstruction 
program this nation is facing one of the greatest 
problems of its history and unless it is dealt with 
in a fair, impartial and wise manner serious trouble 
is likely to develop.’’ A member of a commission 
appointed by President Wilson to study European 
conditions, Mr. Short said he believed that con- 
ditions noticable overseas exist in some measure 
in the United States, notably a spirit of unrest 
among certain elements of the populace, inelud- 
ing a large percentage of workingmen. 








MEN BEHIND THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


Woodsmen-Soldiers Pictured — They Hustled 
Spruce from Camps to Mills 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMEN have be- 
come accustomed to looking into the faces of good 
looking soldier boys or jackies, but it is seldom 
that a group picture of boys who have been doing 
their bit shows so many good looking chaps as the 
accompanying photograph, which is of the Thirty- 
first squadron of the Motor Transport Corps, Third 
Provisional Regiment, at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
On Thanksgiving day the boys in the squadron had 
a big banquet, which, of course, had turkey as its 
big feature, and after the turkey and all that goes 
along with a good, old Thanksgiving day dinner the 
boys felt just like having their pictures taken. They 
did. In the group the soldier indicated by an arrow 
is Lieut. Trude A. Wiehe, son of C. F. Wiehe, of 
the Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, and the accom- 
panying reproduction of the photo’ taken on 
Thanksgiving Day is from the one Lieut. Wiehe 
sent his father. 

The chief job of the boys in the motor transport 
corps has been to bring logs from the spruce forests 
to the mills and transport supplies to the camps 
and mills. Now that spruce production for air- 
plane stock will no longer be carried on in the 
intense way that has been for months under the 
direction of Brig.-Gen. Brice P. Disque it is prob- 
able that most of the boys will be demobilized in 
time to reach their homes by Christmas. Lieut. 
Wiehe writes his father that he expects to be home 
this month, and of course that means Christmas. 
The following list of names is the personnel of the 
corps, and most of them are in the reproduced 
photo: 

Officers 

Captain commanding—J. Paul Cake 

Second lieutenants—William EK. Cloe, Jacob Gassel, 
Thomas F. Burley, jr., Trude A. Wiehe. 

First sergeant—M. E., Edward V. Symons. 











Supply sergeant—John S. Shute. 

Mess sergeant—Carl J. Hansen. 

Squadron chief mechanic—M. E., Frank A. Cook. 
Squadron truckmaster—M. E., Floyd B. Leever. 


Squadron clerk—-Sergeant, first class, George E. 
Roth. 
Section truckmasters — Sergeants, first 


; class, 

Raymond Schuster, Walter EK. Focke. Bonnie Royce. 
Assistant section truckmasters—Sergeants Albert 

G. Osterloh, Edgar L. Kennedy, Frank Molander. 

Squadron blacksmith—Sergeant, first class, Remi 
Loquet. 

Mechanic—Sergeants, first class, John E. Mc- 
Crudden, Charles B. Diefenback, Svenke K. Svenke- 
son, 

Mechanic sergeant—Richard Merryman. 

 vtaaiian carpenter—Sergeant Harry W. Lam- 
pert, 

k Special Duty Regimental Headquarters 

Regimental sergeant major—M. E., Julius I. 
Schayer., 

Regimental truckmaster—M. 

Sergeants, first class— 
Roy V. Cooley, 

James A. Minahan, 

Wiliam C. Thoreson, 

Basil L. Turley, 

Arthur H. Vilverkus. 
Sergeants— 

Ray F. Eblen, 

Brown Lovett, . 
sernard A. Thill, Earle EF. Pollock, 

Victor J. Thill. Edward L. Haire. 


Special Duty Post Headquarters 


EK., John A. Migan. 
Corporals— 
John K. Blair, 
Joseph Houtteman, 
Harry N. Stone, 
Frank Hohenadel, 
Lawrence D. Patrick. 
Privates, first class 
Lauritz Edlefson, 
Henry Wick 


Sergeant, first class— Gramer, Victor 

Paul V. Enloe. Gagnon, Ernest 
Sergeant— Glendenning, Allan D. 

Cornelius Van Buren. Hill, Bernard W. 
Sergeant— Holts, Ernest 

Amiel A. Napper. Horcher, Bernard P. 
Private— 


Howard, Vaughn L. 
Johnson, Carson 
Judge, James C. 
Kurth, Louis W. 
Layson, Oliver 
Leddy, Frank L. 
Lerch, Bernard 
Lytle, George H. 
Mayhan, James L. 
McFadden, Raymond 
McGlochlin, Wren B. 
Meyers, Francis L. 


Raphael Monchamp. 
Corporals, drivers— 
Vann, James W. 
Schneider, Titus G. 
Harcourt, Roy A, 
Shepler, Harry C. 
Mayer, Luther C, 
Hayman, Fank F. 
Gable, Eugene T. 
Potratz, Carl M, 
Vander Mass, Frank 
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Scherzinger, John M. 
Awsumb, Emil A. 
Heckman, Carl O. 
Kloos, Lee R. 
Moser, Harry R. 
Slattery, Lawrence P. 
Miller, Louis W. 
Para, Vincent 
Becker, Verne C. 
Brandenburg, Guy 
Long, Francis W. 
Davidson, Harry 
Burkhart, Ollie 
Ericsson, Daniel H. 
Mergel, Oscar 
Johnson, Hansel B. 
sall, Ralph L. 
Bennie, Andrew 
Wist, John H. 
Huiatt, Herman L. 
Rounds, John C, 
Chapralis, Demosthenes 
Netzley, Loyd 
Upson, Fred B. 
Davis, Ireland 
Carlson, Richard F. 
Varwig, Frederick W. 
Smith, Eugene P. 
Lieb, Frank Boynton, Herbert 
Schulz, Roeth. Crow, Milton E. 
Cooks— Dennison, George L. 
Gocdnight, Clyde E. KEekhoff, John H. 
Smith, James F. Wide, Ernest J. 
Papadapula, Philip Farmer, Thomas C, 
Smart, Wesley H. Frame, Benjamin F. 
Sorenson, Viggo V. Frakes, Chester N. 
Buglers— Fortner, George V. D. 
Gethek, Leon S. Goodridge, Mmery lL. 
Benson, Sigus G. Grandy, Harold 
Privates, first class Gustaborder, Edward M. 
drivers— Gustafson, David 
Allan, Robert M. Hackler, Robert M. 
Barbey, Stephen Jachetta, Joseph 
jarton, Garold A. Keough, Charles H. 
Berry, Robert C. Leetch, Paul J. ~ 
Bolton, Jack R. Lind, Harry P. 
Bookwalter, Vernon Marchesini, John 
Brown, William McGillivray, Clarence W. 
Brown, Ted Messinger, Alton R. 
Caswell, Roy Ogden, William B. 
Coates, Robert W. Powers, James P. 
Connor, Robert J. Sanders, Walter 8. 
Cooper, Perry L. Saunders, Morrell H. 
Corbitt, William Sheff, William B. 
Crawford, Ernest E. Straddling, Raymond F. 
Crawford, Lawrence A. Sumpter, James L. 
Davis, Raymond R. Thode, Otto M. 


Meeds, Frederick M. 
Meeks, Frank R. 
Miller, Wallace 
Ouellette, Joseph FE. 
Perkins, Clinton A. 
Powers, John F. 
Quinn, John E. 
Raymond, Lewis 
Richmond, Earl E. 
Rounds, Archie R. 
Roy, Marvin L, 
Schultz, William 
Scoggins, Stanly G. 
Stevenson, Mac 
Surdival, Robert J. 
Titus, Loyd 
Turner, Frank L. 
Van Denburgh, Earl 
Wagstaff, William G. 
White, Fred I. 
Whitemore, Andrew J. 
Windolph, Carl R. 
Privates, drivers— 
3aker, Louis C. 
Beckham, George W. 
Belford, Gilbert S. 
Benvenuti, Henry C. 
Boyd, Robert S. 


HUNS FORCED INTO USEFULNESS 


German Prisoners Become Woodsmen—Are 


Well Fed and Guarded 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10,—Interned Germans, | 


many of them from steamers seized by the United 
States, are chopping wood and lumber on the 
hills of North Lancaster for William A, Fuller 
& Son, lumber dealers at the village of Thayer 
in Clinton. The lumber that they fell is used 
by the Government in construction work at Camp 
Devens, the services of the war prisoners being 
reckoned in part payment for it. 

The prisoners are from widely different walks 
in life, but the majority of them are skilled work- 
men in various lines, altho few of them have 
ever swung an ax on a mountain side against a 
moth killed oak that had been hardened by for- 
est fire. There were other disadvantages under 
which they labored at the outset but in a sur- 
prisingly short time they have begun to round 
into shape as woodsmen, and during the last 
week both the quantity and the workmanship 
of their product would astonish anyone who had 
watched their struggles the day that they began 
working, two weeks ago. 

Yesterday seventy of them finished’ clearing 
up the brush and dead trees on a cut-over tract 
from which the lumber had been taken for Camp 
Devens. The number of men engaged varies 
with the exigencies of the work, being increased 
or reduced in order to enable the crews to put in 
whole days in one locality, for it is not consid 
ered conducive to economy or good discipline to 
have the men paid for the time that they spend 
riding about in motor trucks from one wood-lot 
to another. 

The Government, thru the quartermaster de 
partment, allows the interned men 25 cents a 
day for their work, the performance of which is 


the lumber firm mentioned, while a number of 
them were husking his corn. 

W. A. Fuller, senior member of the firm, is a 
former officer of the old Ninth Massachusetts 
regiment. He was a lieutenant in K company of 
Clinton, He went to the Mexican border in 1914, 
On account of his familiarity with army needs 
in that line it was considered his codperation in 
the construction in Camp Devens was more es- 
sential than his presence with the regiment 
abroad. He got out many thousands of feet of 
the lumber that has gone into the building of 
the Ayer cantonment and with the aid of in- 
terned Germans he is still engaged in that work. 





TO AID CANADIAN HOUSING WITH LOANS 


Toronto, ONT., Dee. 9.—The Dominion Govern- 
ment has announced that it will lend $25,000,000 
to be devoted to the encouragement of house con- 
struction in the various provinces of Canada, The 
loan is to be regulated in such a manner as to 
encourage employers’ associations and other organi- 
zations to go ahead with schemes for model settle- 
ments. It is expected that this will prove of much 
interest to industrial companies desiring to erect 
low-cost houses for their employees. 

The plan is to advance the money proportionately 
to population, to the several provinces, which in 
turn will advance it to municipalities or to housing 
companies, Ontario’s share of the fund will be 
about $8,000,000, which, added to the $2,000,000 
already offered by the Ontario Government, makes 
a sum of $10,000,000 available in this Provinee. 
To take advantage of this sum will require private 
cash subscriptions of about $2,500,000. For this 
sum 4,000 houses costing $2,500 each could be 
erected. By operating in a large way, it is esti- 
mated that a saving of perhaps+$1,000 each in 
cost might be effected. 

Before the war, private capital in Toronto built 
an average of 5,000 houses annually. The assist 
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AT VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. THESE ARE 


Emahiser, Delbert R. 


Van Dervort, James B. 
Flagg, Raymond . 


Wallace, Clair F. 


TO SELL TIMBER ON INDIAN LANDS 


OMAK, Wasu., Dee. 9.—The Indian Department 
is asking for bids for the sale of about 25,000,000 
feet of standing southern pine, red and white fir 
and larch timber on the Colville Indian Reserva 
tion about 15 miles east of Omak. Twenty-four 
million feet of the timber is an excellent quality 
of yellow pine, which may be easily removed, and 
is appraised at $1.10 and $2.80 a thousand. 


NO SICK BENEFITS FOR SOLDIER-LOGGERS 


EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 9.—Soldier-loggers, ‘‘ four 
L’’ men who have been working in spruce and fir 
airplane production in the Pacific Northwest, have 
begun to realize that the insurance policies they 
hold with the United States Government contain 
no sick benefit clause, altho information to this 
effect has been sent over the wires from Washing 
ton, D. C. The policy held by the uniformed men 
in the woods and mills is collectable, says an officer, 
only on death or total disability, which means the 
loss of both eyes, both legs or both arms. It is 
said that not only do partly disabled men receive 
no compensation for physical injuries, but one or 
two cases are reported in Everett in which partly 
disabled soldier-loggers have been discharged from 
the Government service. The feeling entertained 
hy the public, explains the officer, that the insur- 
ance policies held by soldier-loggers was a form 
of pension, has no basis in fact. 

Balloting now is being conducted thruout the 
Northwest to determine whether the ‘‘four L’s’’ 
shall continue as a post-war branch of the Forest 
Service, and thus far the vote is reported close, as 
shown by partial returns from Everett fir mills. 

















THE BOYS WHO BROUGHT SPRUCE LOGS TO THE MILLS AND SUPPLIES TO THE CAMPS 


compulsory, but the Fullers pay the Government 
considerably more than that, as the Government 
endeavors to make the labor of the prisoners pay 
their subsistence, transportation and at least part 
of the overhead expense of the gigantic system 
of which they are a part. The men are fed the 
same rations as the soldiers who guard them; 
and soldiers and German prisoners look husky 
and well nourished. 

The guards are apportioned one soldier to five 
prisoners, and are so posted about the lot that 
it would be worse than foolhardy for one of the 
interned to attempt to ‘‘break arrest.’’ The 
guard detachment consists of men from Camp 
Devens and from other posts, but the entire op 
eration is under the jurisdiction of the command 
ing officer at Camp Devens. A quartermaster 
officer is present to lay out the work, but the 
responsibility for the prisoners rests of the non 
commissioned officer in charge of the guard de 
tail. 

Both soldiers of the guard and the prisoners 
are quartered at the reclamation conservation 
camp on Seven Bridge road, the old turnpike 
that passes thru North Lancaster on its way 
from Fitchburg to Boston. Here a huge work 
in the reclamation and improvement of land for 
farming purposes has been carried on, and had 
the war continued hundreds of acres would have 
been in condition to yield fine crops the coming 
season to help feed Devens. As it is the agri- 
culture of the State will be enriched by a highly 
valuable asset as well as by an object lesson in 
modern farming. 

The interned Germans have worked on the 
farm and during the autumn have been hifed out 
to farmers, picking apples and doing general 
harvesting work. The idea of employing a big 
squad of them to help in lumbering and cutting 


firewood dawned upon W. A. Fuller, the head of 
ance given by the governments, therefore, may be 
considered only as a preliminary impetus, rather 
than a plan that will afford permanent relief for 
the shortage of houses. ‘There are indications, 
however, that private capital which has been 
diverted from employment into war ventures dur- 
ing the last four years will not be slow in com- 
ing forward to assist in the development of build 
ing activity. The heavy taxes on vacant land in 
Ontario and every other city or town in Ontario are 
alone sufficient to act as a strong encouragement 
toward building operations. 

The loans are to be made by the Dominion Gov 
ernment for a period not exceeding twenty years, 
with the right of any province to pay off the whole 
or a portion at any time during the period, In- 
terest is to be payable half-yearly at 5 percent an- 
nually. Sir Thomas White, minister of finance, 
stated that the question of any risk of loss that 
might attach to the loans was of minor considera- 
tion. He hoped that provinces and municipalities 
would at once formulate better housing schemes, 


NORTHERN PINE ACTIVITY INCREASES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 11.--Sixteen mills re 
ported on their business for the week ending Nov. 
30 to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 





‘tion, They showed shipments of 5,730,468 feet of 


lumber and 518,650 lath, compared with 4,212,160 
feet of lumber and 706,650 lath reported by ten 
mills for the previous week. Orders received in- 
creased from 1,436,761 feet for the week ending 
Nov. 23 to 3,677,428 for the week ending Nov. 30. 
Production for the week ending Nov. 30 was 
4,329,991 feet of lumber and 469,050 lath, com- 
pared with 1,258,079 feet of lumber and 145,600 
lath for the week ending Noy. 23, reported by ten 
mills. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


RAILROADS’ OWNERSHIP FUTURE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINeTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The letter of 
William G. McAdoo, director general of railroads, 
to the chairmen of the Senate and House railroad 
committees, urging that Federal control and opera- 
tion of the railroads be extended for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1 next, came as a distinct sur- 
prise. Mr. McAdoo advanced strong arguments in 
support of his contention that the time should be 
extended pending the passage of remedial legisla- 
tion by Congress to put the carriers on a more 
substantial and sound basis when they are turned 
over to private ownership, or to prepare them for 
Government ownership if that should be the final 
decision. 

The recommendation will be treated with scant 
courtesy by many senators and representatives, 
but it is apt to be taken seriously and may be 
acted upon favorably. The labor problem looms 
big in connection with the return of the roads to 
private ownership in the immediate future. Both 
wages and rates have been boosted high under 
Federal control. The rates would drop with the 
passage of this control and the roads would go 
bankrupt without them if they had to maintain the 
present wage scale and pay for supplies at present 
prices. 





TAXES OF 1920 THREATEN TROUBLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—Republican sena- 
tors let it be known today that they will not press 
their opposition to the pending war revenue bill 
to an extent that will endanger its passage. They 
will center their fight on the provision fixing the 
1920 taxes. The elimination of this provision 
would make an extraordinary session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress a certainty. One doubtless will 
have to be called, but not unless the President 
deems it absolutely necessary. 





FINISHING COAST SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHineaTon, D. C., Dee. 11.—Contracts for 
wooden ships placed by the Shipping Board on the 
Pacific coast and temporarily suspended will be 
completed only in those instances where timbers 
and lumber to the extent of $200,000 per hull have 
actually been cut and are on hand. The Shipping 
Board is willing to lose the value of material for 
wooden ships up to $199,999 rather than have ships 
constructed for which a substantial part of the 
timbers and lumber has not been delivered. j 

This announcement was made today to Robert B. 
Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Pacific coast ship builders and sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. It was made 
in the face of a threatening labor situation on the 
west Coast, where Bolshevism already is beginning 
to crop out again to an extent that is alarming 
conservative men and despite the fact that the 
lumbermen and ship builders of the Coast have 
gone ahead under binding contracts and in a pa- 
triotic spirit to get out the stuff and the bottoms. 
The lumbermen and ship builders probably will 
not lose money directly on account of the coming 
cancelations of contracts, because they can compel 
a just settlement, but west Coast labor may lose 
millions of dollars, and a grave situation will be 
created if tens of thousands of men are dumped 
into the labor market on short notice. 

A report, apparently well authenticated, was in 
circulation tonight to the effect that the prospect 
of selling a considerable number of wooden ships 
for foreign account is good. Should this prove to 
be the fact it may be Charles Piez, now president 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will carry out 
the promise made in letters to Representative 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, and others and 
direct west Coast yards to proceed with suspended 
contracts to take the place of ships to be sold. 

There is a growing feeling that men interested 
in steel and existing lines of steel ships have too 
much to say regarding the wooden ship problem. 
It doubtless was purely coincidental that so many 
persons whose antecedents in a business or indus- 
trial sense naturally would cause them to lean 
toward steel have found positions of authority in 
connection with the big Government ship building 
program. For example: J. H. Rosseter, manager 
of operations, in private life is an influential figure 
in W. R. Grace & Co. This, of course, may be 
purely a coincidence and doubtless is, but Mr. 
Rosseter appears to have had a great deal to say 
with regard to cutting off wooden ship contracts. 

Contracts for small steel vessels also have been 
held up or canceled and some steel yards as well 
as wooden yards have been closed on grounds of 
inefficiency, but the wooden ship seems to get a 
whole lot the worst of it at every turn, no matter 
what may be done as a sort of offset in other 
directions. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN will readily recall the repeated attacks that 
have been made upon the wooden ship program 
and those who have furnished the raw material 
for it. The statement is made on authority of 
the shipping board that contracts have been sus- 
pended for 384 ships. If so, many of them are 
small steel craft. 

Men who have studied the situation carefully 
feel that the shipping board should continue 
wooden construction on the west Coast on account 
of labor conditions, if for no other season. It has 
been pointed out that if the suspended contracts 
are all canceled Uncle Sam will be out about 
$10,000,000, while the completion of the ships 
would not cost more than $25,000,000 and he 
would have the ships. If he did nothing but sell 
them, even at half price, he would make money on 
the deal. 


ASK FOR BULK HEADING IN HEARING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—A hearing was 
given today to representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry by F. McManamy, construction division, 
Railroad Administration, on the subject of bulk 
heading. A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, and A. L. Osborne, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association, made oral argu- 
ments pointing out the need of bulk heading as a 
safety proposition. They let it be known that 
probably an allowance of $15 a car for bulk head- 
ing would be fair to lumber shippers in general. 

Mr. MeManamy reserved decision, stating that 
he would take the matter under advisement. In 
event his decision is that bulk heading is abso- 
lutely necessary, he will take up the question of 
allowance with the proper fiscal department of 
the Railroad Administration. The question of cost 
or allowance is the controllnig factor in the case. 








TIE NEEDS OF NORTHWEST RAILROADS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—It is estimated 
that the railroads of the Northwest will require 
3,000,000 ties between now and May 1, 1919, and 
6,000,000 by next August. 


NUMEROUS BUILDING PROJECTS STOPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The War Depart- 
ment announced today that orders have been issued 
to the construction division to stop work on the 
following projects: 

Nitrate plant, Cincinnati; picric acid plant, Little 
Rock; power plant in connection with the Milton 
Manufacturing Co.’s sulphuric acid contact plant, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; tetry] plant, Senter, Mich; 
nitrate plant, No. 3, Toledo, Ohio; oil recovery plant, 
Cambridge Gas & Electric Co. Works, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; construction and alteration of Peters Cartridge 
Co.’s buildings, Cincinnati; phosphorus plant, Fair 
mount, W. Va.; construction of buildings and evacua- 
tion for Manchester and Broadway plants of the La- 
Clede Gas Light Co. of watermains, at St. Louis; 
picric acid plant, Brunswick, Ga.; 8-unit sulphuric 
acid contact plant, Emporium, Pa.; T. N. T. plant, 
Giant, Cal.; buildings and utilities for the Toxit 
Gas Plant, Croyland, Pa.; toluol recovery plant at 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co.’s plant, Lynn, Mass.; con- 
struction work and alteration of buildings at Western 
Cartridge Co.’s plant, East Alton, Ill.; picric acid 
plant in connection with the plant of the Semet Solvay 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; together with construction 
of twenty five-room bungalows, five 100-man barracks, 
ten cottages and barracks for women workers and one 
club house. 





SHIPPING BOARD TO BUY STEAMERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—While offering to 
sell wooden ships for private or foreign account, 
the shipping board is engaged in negotiations for 
taking over the eighty steamers which comprise the 
fleet of the International Mercantile Marine Cor- 
poration. These ships fly the American flag, but 
are largely owned by British capital. 





WOULD CANCEL HOUSING CONTRACTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—Considerable in- 
terest attaches to the fight which Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, is making for the passage of a resolu- 
tion directing the cancelation of all contracts for 
housing on which the work is not 75 percent com- 
pleted. Meanwhile, the housing corporation al- 
ready has canceled several more ¢ontracts, the de- 
tails of which have not been made public. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 10.—The progress and de- 
velopment not merely of the South but of the 
country at large are being discussed here by ses- 
sions of the Southern Commercial Congress, which 
began yesterday at the Southern Hotel and will 
continue until Friday. In connection with the 
Congress, which may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the reconstruction convention at Atlantic 
City last week, there is a naval display which in- 
cludes a squadron of three United States battle- 
ships, with three destroyers and a large number of 
submarine chasers, also an exhibition of war tro- 
phies at the 5th Regiment armory; while for Thurs- 
day afternoon a big parade with a large body of 
soldiers and the bluejackets from the warships in 
the harbor has been arranged. A meeting of the 
mayors of Atlantic coast cities was held this morn- 
ing in Mayor Preston’s reception room. 

Leading men from all parts of the South are 
present, and the program has a wide range of 
topics, many dealing with post-war problems. At 
the opening session, Speaker Champ Clark, of the 
House of Representatives, delivered the principal 
address, while Cardinal Gibbons pronounced the 
invocation. Other speakers were Judge Robert 
Worth Bigham, of Louisville, president of the con- 
gress; Governor Harrington, of Maryland, and 
Mayor Preston. 

In his address Speaker Clark urged America to 
awake and prepare for the trade which was surely 
coming. 

‘<The one problem resulting from the war with 
which the Southern Commercial Congress is most 
concerned,’’ he said, ‘‘is what arrangements will 
be made touching the freedom of the seas. When 
we were but a handful, we fought the most power- 
ful nation on earth for the freedom of the seas. 
Last year and this we fought the Central Powers 
for the freedom of the seas, for after all is said 
and done, that is the chief reason why we partici- 
pated in the war. We can depend on President 
Wilson to secure the freedom of the seas at the 
congress at Versailles. The principal question with 
which the Southern Commercial Congress should 
wrestle is how to increase our foreign trade, for 
upon that rests in large measure the future pros- 
perity of this mighty republic.’’ 

Probably the most important gathering was that 
held Monday evening, when former President Taft, 
now head of the League to Enforce Peace, Oscar 
8. Straus, former secretary of commerce and labor, 
and Edward A. Filene, of Boston, made addresses. 


CONGRESS IN SESSION 


Mr. Taft dwelt largely on the value of the pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace as a means of pre- 
venting future wars. 

In addition, there were a highways session, at 
which Senator Bankhead of Alabama, was the 
chief speaker; a meeting for farmers on the roof 
of the Emerson Hotel, and a meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary at the Emerson, with John Temple 
Graves and several ladies on the program for ad- 
dresses. Then there was a luncheon of the old 
guard at the Emerson, at which brief addresses 
were made by William H. Saunders, Morgan Rich- 
ards, of Selma, Ala., W. R. Royston, of Macon, 
Ga., Miss Louise G. Lindsley, of Nashville, Tenn., 
J. Asa Rountree, of Birmingham, Ala., Mayor 
Preston and Judge Bingham, 

The highways session unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the passage by Congress of the 
Bankhead Amendment to the Federal Highways 
Bill, which provides for an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to assist in building modern roads 
thruout the country, instead of $75,000,000, dis- 
tributed over a period of years. The resolution 
was offered by Col. Hennehan Cameron, chairman 
of the Highways Commission of North Carolina. 

Today’s program included a reception in the 
morning in the rooms-of the mayor, with speeches 
by William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce; 
William R. Hearst, New York; Josiah Quincy, 
former mayor of Boston, and others. A luncheon 
to the allied press at the Emerson at noon, a meet- 
ing in the mayor’s reception room in the after- 
noon and a dinner to visiting mayors at night at 
Mayor Preston’s residence were other features. 

Congressman J. Hampton Moore, president of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, stirred 
to great enthusiasm the meeting of the mayors 
when he deplored the lack of wisdom on the part 
of Congress in neglecting to make liberal provi- 
sions for the chain of inland waterways along the 
Atlantic seaboard, which would constitute not only 
a great artery of commerce in peace but a protec- 
tion in war as well. Mayor Preston, in his address, 
echoed these sentiments. 

Before the banking and finance session at the 
Southern Hotel, W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said readjustment, not re- 
construction, was needed, and that the banks should 
return to commercial interest and finance essential 
industries of peace. 

The city is profusely decorated and the latch 
string 6f Baltimore hospitality is out. 
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BUSINESS MEN PLAN FOR READJUSTMENT PERIOD 


Reconstruction Conference Reviewed—Labor’s Co-operation Asked—Industrial Creed Advanced— Internation- 
ally Important Resolutions Adopted—War Service Executive Committee Proposed 


As all the serious business of the reconstruction 
congress held at Atlantic City last week was trans- 
acted in the Friday session after the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN had gone to press and as part of our 
telegraphic and mail report of the proceedings up 
to Thursday evening was so delayed on the way 
as not to be included in the report, much remains 
to be told—and indeed this entire issue could be 
filled in the telling. 

Inasmuch, however, as the next issue of The 
Nation’s Business, the monthly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, will 
contain a very complete official report of the con- 
ference and may be obtained for 15 cents a copy, 
the present account will be largely confined to a 
birdseye view of the more important subjects and 
particularly to such relations of the group of lum- 
ber and allied industries to the action of the main 
conference as in all likelihood will not be fully 
covered in the complete report. 

It might be remarked in passing that an attempt 
is being made to secure a circulation of half a mil- 
lion copies of the January number of The Na- 
tion’s Business with this report and that many 
large employers of labor are subscribing for large 
numbers for the purpose of placing them in the 
hands of the leaders at least among their working- 
men. In view of the very frank and open-minded 
attitude of the conference on the subject of labor 
and its proper share of national prosperity, it would 
seem desirable that these utterances of speakers 
and official action of the conference itself be 
brought as thoroly as possible to the attention of 
the laboring men of the country. 

The subjects which had attention might be 
roughly divided into two classes; those dealing with 
immediate and temporary problems of readjust- 
ment, such as cancelations of war contracts, dispo- 
sition of unused war supplies, relocation of soldiers 
in the industrial ranks ete., and the class of prob- 
lems that involve the long look ahead—those sub 
jects essential to proper adjustment if the nation, 
following the shorter readjustment period, is to 
enter a broad and clear pathway of national activ- 
ity and prosperity. 

The two most fundamental of what may be called 
the permanent subjects were, first, industrial codper- 
ation, the ability of business to organize for peace 
in as comprehensive and effective a manner as it 
had organized for war; and second, the industrial 
relationship between employer and employee in- 
volved in what is generally and briefly called the 
labor question. 

Sherman Law Amendment 

The resolution adopted made no direct reference 
to the Sherman Law or later acts. It was gener- 
ally recognized, however, that the present national 
anti-trust legislation lies directly across the path of 
any effective business codperation. Probably the 
most significant statement of this fact was that 
which it received in related Group No. 21 and the 
larger Group No. 6, in both cases at the instance of 
the lumbermen who were dominating factors in 
both the smaller and the more inclusive group. 
The written paper of Gen. L. C. Boyle delivered at 
the Wednesday evening session of Group No. 21 
was an able review of the Sherman and Clayton 
bills and was followed by extemporaneous remarks 
in which he outlined his ideas of a definite program 
for making the desired amendment. The Sherman 
Law has been criticized for a good many years but 
what is wanted now is a well conceived and thoroly 
organized campaign to secure the desired relief. 
He did not believe that this conference should at- 
tempt to uraft a bill and present it to Congress. 
It would give better promise of success if out of 
this meeting should come a selection of one or 
more men from each group of industry, which com- 
mittee should assume the responsibility of gather- 
ing in the various fields of industry the facts indi- 
cating the harmful effect of the law as it now 
stands. With such information carefully compiled 
and presented to Congress a foundation would be 
laid for asking for definite constructive changes. 
Congress would then be left to draft the type of 
legislation that would afford the desired relief. 

Gen. Boyle was made chairman of the committec 
on resolutions which reported from this group to 
the main Group No. 6. In that group meeting an- 
other committee on resolutions was appointed, a 
clearance committee consisting of the chairmen of 
the resolution committees from the eight sub- 
groups. This committee reported out and _ the 
group adopted a resolution on the Sherman Law 
which included in it the program recommended by 
Gen, Boyle. The main conference clearance com- 
mittee, however, did not see fit to follow this sug- 


gestion and Resolution No. 5 on industrial codper- 


ation as reported by it and unanimously adopted 
by the main conference was as follows: 


The war has demonstrated that thru industrial co 
operation great economics may be achieved, waste 
eliminated, and efficiency increased. The nation should 
not forget, but rather should capitalize these lessons 
by adapting effective war practices to peace conditions 
thru permitting reasonable coéperation between units 
of industry under appropriate Federal supervision. 
It is in the public interest that reasonable trade agree- 
ments should be entered into, but the failure of the 
Government either to clearly define the dividing line 
between those agreements which are, and those which 
are not, in unreasonable restraint of commerce, or to 
provide an agency to speak for it on application of 
those proposing to enter into such agreement, in effect 
restricts wholesome coéperation and deprives both 
industry and the general public of its benefits. The 
conditions incident to the period of readjustment 
render it imperative that all obstacles to reasonable 
coéperation be immediately removed thru appropriate 


legislation. 
The Labor Question 


President Wheeler’s opening address sounded the 
keynote of the conference on many of the subjects 
that came before it. On the subject of labor he 
said: 


I have left until the last the relation of labor to the 
period of readjustment and I would gladly give it the 
place of honor as bearing on vital human relationships. 
Without harmony and confidence the period of read 
justment will be long and difficult. 

The less fortunate in birth or possessions, being 
numerically superior, will not permit a reversion to 
some of the methods of the past, nor is there any reason 
to believe that those who occupy the position of the 
more fortunate in material things will be less anxious 
to assist in developing a program that will embody the 
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best provisions for coéperation and will eliminate class 
and caste in our internal personal relationships. 

I deem it unfortunate that we have at this time state- 
ments made by a representative of business and a rep- 
resentative of labor seeming in as far as the press 
reports are concerned to be so wide apart as to open up 
again the whole question of the eternal conflict between 
these two factors in our economic life. 

We must come together in a discussion and a settle 
ment of the problems that affect our relations with 
labor. It is only by proper consideration of this factor 
that we are going to be able to negotiate this period of 
reconstruction without so much of chaos and disturb 
ance as will destroy much of the satisfaction we have 
had out of the experience and the example of our boys 
at the front. 

We should have a new solidarity here at home out of 
the chaos and trouble we have experienced during the 
last year anda half. Do I think that the lion and lamb 
are likely to lie down in harmony together? I do not; 
but I direct your attention to the fact that the lion and 
the lamb must browse in a pasture that is also occu 
pied by others, and should not so far disturb the rela- 
tionship of those as to make the pasture an uninhabit- 
able place. 

This thought, however, received most notable em- 
phasis and expansion at the hands of subsequent 
speakers. Charles M. Schwab’s statement of it was 
by no means exhaustive but was particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the hearty codperation of work- 
ing men he had personally been able to secure. 
The following references to labor were scattered 
thruout his address: 

I can assure you, my friends, that I am always happy 
to speak for the workmen of the United States. I 
read in the newspapers that there were slackers in the 
ship yards and people who did not give their best 
efforts. What could have been expected among 500 or 
600 men but that a few might not do the right thing? 
My reply always was that so well did I know American 
labor that I was willing to leave the question of slack- 
erism to the workmen themselves, because they, in their 


capacity of American citizens, in a time of need would 
not stand for the discredit that would come to their 
own ranks by the slacker work of any member of their 
organizations or fraternities ; and that succeeded. The 
men themselves were quite alive to the responsibilities 
and the duties which they had undertaken. 

My friends, there is one other question of great and 
timely importance, to cover which no one can lay down 
general rules, and that is this great and important 
labor question. I am one of the men who believe in the 
fairness of American labor. I am one of the men who 
believe that the only foundation upon which any of 
these things can permanently rest is the economic use 
of everything, whether it be labor, material, manufac 
ture or what not. Any foundation of organized labor or 
capital that is on a false basis must fail. We started in 
some twenty years ago on a series of exploitations that 
many people called trusts and there were many such 
concerns organized that had as their prime motive the 
artificial idea of either restricting production or in- 
creasing the selling price. You have seen them, one 
after the other, fail and fade away. That was on a 
wrong basis. Our Congress, our legislature in Wash- 
ington, realized it, and rightly and justly took steps 
to correct it. What has been true of capital will be 
equally true of labor, and therefore the education of 
the American laboring man must be to have him 
realize that his permanence and success, also the suc- 
cess of the nation, will depend upon labor conditions 
and capital conditions that are founded on economic 
principles first of all. 

Confesses Past Errors 

We shrived ourselves of these misdoings. We had 
learned our faults." We have learned where we were 
wrong. Up in Washington they stopped us—they did 
stop us. They do not do it now. They had to get us 
together to help things out a little. They found in 
Washington that it was a good thing to have people 
act in unity when many of these big problems had to 
be discussed and solved. They found it was a good 
thing to have the products of this country distributed 
from a common center for economy’s sake and for the 
good of the nation, and that the mistakes were not all 
the fault of capital. Much good came from it, but like 
most of these things they went too far and they had 
to be corrected. 

I am not opposed to organized labor. I believe that 
labor should organize in individual plants or among 
themselves for the better negotiation of labor and the 
protection of their own rights. But the organization 
and control of labor in individual plants, to my mind, 
ought to be made representative of the people in those 
plants who know the conditions; that they ought not 
to be controlled by somebody from Kamchatka who 
knows nothing about what their conditions are. 

But, gentlemen, in the years gone by, I seriously 
doubt many times if labor has received its fair share of 
the prosperity of this great country. We, as manufac- 
turers, have got to open our eyes to a wider vision of 
the present and the future with reference to our work- 
men. We have got to devise ways and means by which 
capital and labor, that have so often been termed 
synonymous, shall share equally, not in theory, but in 
practice. We have got to devise ways and means of 
education, We must not only talk about these things 
but we must do these things. We must realize that 
many unjust demands will be made by labor as they 
probably have been made by capitalists and employers 
in the past. That is one of the lessons this great war 
has taught us—true democracy. The thing we have to 
do is to teach, not patronize, to educate and have the 
American laborer know and feel that he can stand with 
his head in the air, as you can and as I can, and say 
with pride, “I am an American citizen.” (Applause.) 
What does American citizenship mean except that any 
man to be a true American citizen must be able to 
hold up his head and feel within his heart that he has 
done his duty to his nation and to his fellowmen? 
What prouder thing is it for any man to say than “I 
am an American citizen’? What great nation on the 
face of the earth, what nation that God has endowed 
with more natural resources than this great nation oi 
ours? Above all He has endowed it with a people so 
filled with energy and patriotic enthusiasm and 
integrity as to place the American nation for all time 
to come at the head of all nations of the world. 
(Applause.) 


At this point Mr. Schwab announced that he had 
tendered his resignation to the President in order 
hereafter to give his attention to his own inter- 
ests employing 170,000 working men and with a 
payroll of $25,000,000 a month, because he believed 
this to be a higher duty. He continued: 


That is what I feel is our duty, as manufacturers 
now, if we want to preserve the situation in America, 
We shall have to study it with utmost care. Each 
manufacturer must study his own case and his own 
situation from his own standpoint and must know his 
own condition. There can be no general rule that will 
be applicable to all. We ought to urge a continuance 
of work in every direction. Matters will adjust them 
selves industrially in this country sooner or later by 
the natural course of events, but what we want to 
prevent is that sudden slip of the cog which will give 
us a social jolt that may be dangerous to our industries 
for years to come. We must be patient. We must go 
along with small profits or none at all, if necessary. 
We must bend every effort to keep our employees busy, 
employed and satisfied. They must be made to realize 
the situation as we see it and be content to help us in 
that development. We must get closer together with 
our work people. We must listen with patience to 
their side of the story, and we must induce them to 
listen with patience to our side of the story. The day 
of autocracy in government and labor has gone by. 
It is the day of democracy in which we now stand 
shoulder to shoulder for the protection of our mutual 
interests and above all for the protection and glorifica 
tion of this great and glorious country of ours. 


Economic Theories Discussed 
By far the most notable study of this subject 


was, however, that presented by John D, Rocke 
feller, jr. It was not (as were Mr. Schwab’s re- 
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marks) a frank confession of past error, but a cold 
scientific discussion of the economie theories upon 
which a successful and equitable program might 
be built for the future. He began by asking and 
answering certain fundamental questions: 

First What is the purpose of industry? 
cling to the old conception of industry as primarily 
an institution of private interest, whereby certain 
favored individuals are enabled to accumulate wealth, 
irrespective of the well-being, the health and the hap 
piness of those engaged in its production? Or shall we 
adopt the modern point of view, which regards industry 
as in the nature of social service, as well as a revenue 
producing process for capital and labor? 

Second: We should ask the question: Who are 
the parties to industry? They are four in number 
capital, management, labor and the community. 

The speaker then pointed out that the fourth 
party, the community, has been in the past largely 
ignored altho its contributions in the maintenance 
of law and order, of agencies of transportation, 
systems of and credit ete., are necessary 
and it is also a consumer of the products of man- 
ufacture, 

The third question the relations 
among these four parties in industry. They should 
work together upon a basis of partnership and 
sound cooperation will give all four representa- 
tion. In the smaller industrial units of the past 
capital and management were usually in the hands 
of a single individual, in constant personal touch 
with his employees, and he and his employees being 
both in intimate personal relationship with the 
community they served, In the larger organiza 
tion of today this personal touch has been largely 
lost and must be definitely supplied in some other 
way. 

Referring to organizations of labor, he stated 
that they were to be encouraged as long as their 
specific purpose, whatever it may be, is to promote 
the well being of employees, ‘‘having always due 
regard for the just interest of the employer and 
the public, leaving every worker free to associate 
himself with such groups or to work independently 
as he may choose.’’ ‘The speaker recognized that 
organization, whether of capital or labor, has its 
danger and in both relations has sometimes con 
dueted itself in an unworthy manner, Such fail 
should not prejudice against the principle 
of organization, because it is fundamentally sound. 
Adequate supervision is, however, required, 

The present organization of labor is, however, 
not sufficiently complete, because it includes only 
a small part of the more skilled laborers. In 
England there have been three important Govern 
ment investigations and reports on this subject, the 
more important one of which applies to the whole 
of industry the principle of representative govern 
ment. It sets up industrial councils in the indi 
vidual works in the district and a national council 
and in these councils labor and capital are equally 
represented, This not interfere with exist- 
ing organizations of capital or labor but ineludes 
them in a complete organization, 

This was referred to as the most comprehensive 
plan which has yet been devised. A simpler plan 
has been in operation in individual industries in 
cluding the General Electrie Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co., of New Jersey. Under this plan the em 
ployees choose representatives in proportion to their 
number in each plant, and joint committees of 
employees and employers or officers of the com- 
pany are created, There is also an officer known 
as the president’s industrial representative who 
visits all plants in the chain and is always avail- 
able for conference upon request. The employees’ 
right of appeal is specifically recognized and en- 
couraged, The speaker said: 


Shall we 
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experience proves that the vast majority of difficul 
ties which occur in an industry arise between the 
workmen and subordinate officers with whom they are 
in daily contact. These petty officials are sometimes 
arbitrary, and it is by their attitude and action that 
the higher officials and the stockholders are judged. 
Obviously, the right of appeal from their decision is 
important, and even if seldom availed of, tends of 
itself to modify their attitude. 


Principles Endorsed 

An important feature of this plan is what is 
known as the employees’ bill of rights. It is un- 
necessary to repeat it here as it was incorporated 
in the main in Resolution No, 7, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the main conference and is 
as follows: 

The convention heartily endorses in letter and spirit 
the principles of the industrial creed so clearly and 
forcibly stated in the paper read to it Thursday morn 
ing by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., and urges upon all 
units of industry—where they may not be employed 
the application of such principles. Without approving 
or rejecting his particular plan or machinery, the 
principles advanced by Mr. Rockefeller are as follows : 
2: Labor and capital are partners, not enemies. 
rheir interests are common, not opposed, and neither 
can attain the fullest measure of prosperity at the 
i eign of the other, but only in association with the 
other. 


2. The purpose of industry is quite as much to 
advance social well being as material well being and 
in the pursuit of that purpose the interests of the 
community should be carefully considered, the well 
being of the employees as respects living and working 
conditions should be fully guarded, management should 
be adequately recognized and capital should be justly 
compensated, and failure in any of these particulars 
means loss to all, 


3. Every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn 
nh living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions, to a decent home, to 
the opportunity to play, to learn, to worship, and to 
love, as well as to toil, and the responsibility rests as 
heavily on industry as on government or society to 
see that these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

4. Industry, efliciency and _ initiative, wherever 
found, should be encouraged and adequately rewarded 
and indolence, indifference and restriction of produc- 
tion should be discountenanced. 

5. The provision of adequate means for uncovering 
grievances and promptly adjusting them is of funda 
mental importance to the successful conduct of in 
dustry. 

6. The most potent measure in bringing about indus 
trial harmony and prosperity is adequate representa 
tion of the parties in interest; existing forms of 
representation should be carefully studied and availed 
of, as far as they may be found to have merit and 
to be adapted to the peculiar conditions in the various 
industries. 

7. The application of right principles never fails to 
effect right relations; the letter killeth and the spirit 
maketh alive; forms are wholly secondary while atti 
tude and spirit are all important, and only as the 
parties in industry are animated by the spirit of fair 
play, justice to all and brotherhood, will any plans 
which they may mutually work out succeed, 

8. That man renders the greatest social service who 
so coéperates in the organization of industry as to 
afford to the largest number of men the greatest oppor 
tunity for self-development and the enjoyment by every 
man of those’ benefits which his own work adds to the 
wealth of civilization. 


It will be noticed that there are but eight para- 
graphs as above quoted. Two of the paragraphs 
in the original bill of rights are omitted and in- 
asmuch as the omission of these paragraphs by the 
clearance committee has some significance they are 
herewith reproduced : 

2. I believe that the community is an essential party 
to industry and that it should have adequate represen 
tation with the other parties. 

&. I believe that the most effective structure of rep 
resentation is that which is built from the bottom up, 
which includes all employees, and, starting with the 
election of representatives in each industrial plant, the 
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formation of joint works committees, of joint district 
councils and annual joint conferences of all the parties 
in interest in a single industrial corporation can be 
extended to include all plants in the same industry, 
all industries in a community, in a nation and in the 
various nations, 

There may be an excellent reason for omitting 
the paragraph specifying the particular method of 
organization inasmuch as the introduction of the 
resolution states that no attempt is made either to 
approve or reject the particular plan or machin- 
ery which Mr. Rockefeller recommended. Just 
why No, 2 was cut out which recognized the com- 
munity as an essential party to industry is not 
clear on the face of the events of the conference. 


Some Important Resolutions 


If the resolutions adopted are considered, those 
dealing with more permanent subjects are No. 6, 
asking that able men be appointed to fill the pres 
ent vacancies on the Federal Trade Commission; 
and No, 12, asking that railroads he returned 
promptly to their owners under Federal charters 
and under regulations permitting necessary co- 
operation in promoting efficiency and economy. 

No. 14 on merchant marine, which avoids the 
question of Government or private operation, reads 
as follows: 

We recommend that the construction of a great mer 
chant marine be continued and amplified, and that its 
operation under American control be kept safe by such 
legislation as may be necessary to insure its stability 
and its lasting value to American industries. 

No. 15 on port facilities was also an important 
one of permanent scope and is also reproduced: 

The recommendations of the port and harbor facili: 
ties commission of the United States Shipping Board 
for development ports are supported. Vessels of foreign 
register needed for our commerce by sea are attracted 


to those ports which are best fitted to coal, to load, 
and to unload cargoes, and thus provide means for a 
quick turn-around. After ascertaining the port facili- 
ties of EKuropean countries and their plans for further 
development, the commission has recommended that 
there be a local port commission at each of the 
important ports on our coasts; that on these commis- 
sions there should be representatives of industrial, 
commercial and railroad interests centering at the port: 
that facilities should be installed to meet the needs of 
the port, and that a zone system should be arranged by 
which exports and imports would flow thru those ports 
which are within economic transportation distance of 
the points of origin and destination. There should be 
codperation with the facilities commission in its task 
of expanding means which will enhance the position 
of the United States among maritime nations. 

Resolution No. 17 on water powers urged the 
importance of development and asked that a leg- 
islation in acceptable form be enacted at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

Resolution No. 21 urged the necessity of en- 
couraging and developing foreign trade thru all 
possible and appropriate means. In Resolution 
No. 22 closer relations with South American coun- 
tries were urged. No. 23 heartily endorsed the 
attitude taken by the American Government in 
protecting property rights in Mexico. No, 24 
urged the necessity of more special education in the 
practices of foreign commerce than yet made in 
our various industries and essentially in the pro- 
motion of a wider foreign trade. 

Resolution No. 25 had a somewhat peculiar his- 
tory in the convention. It was as follows: 

The forest products laboratories of the United States 
Forest Service have rendered valuable service thru 
scientific investigation of the physical properties of 
American woods and their adaptability for structural, 
industrial and ornamental usage. It is of great impor 
tance to American industry that the Government 
should extend and adequately main4ain the work of 
the forest products laboratories. 

This resolution did not appear in those reported 
by Group No. 6 by its resolution clearance com 
mittee, altho a resolution of similar import, ex- 
pressed in different language, was adopted at the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago on Nov. 23. Inasmuch as 
it relates entirely to wood and wood products it 
is not likely that it was reported to the main 
clearance committee by any of the other groups; 
nevertheless it was reported out by the clearance 
committee and unanimously adopted by the con 
ference. 

There were a number of resolutions handled in 
Group 6 which had little or no direct bearing on 
the subject of reconstruction. Many of these were 
slaughtered in the resolutions committee of the 
group and many others were unable to pass the 
harrage they met when reported out to the main 
meeting of the group. It is probable that this 
particular resolution suecumbed to the judgment 
of the committee that, while undoubtedly an im 
portant matter, it was not essentially one of recon- 
struction, 

However that may be, it is obviously an emer 
gency matter at this time in view of the fact that 
the bureau of standards at Washington appears 
to have an ambition to do all the Government’s 
scientific research work of all sorts relating to any 
field of industry. No definite announcement of 
these plans can be quoted to that effect, altho 


Seeretary. Redfield in his address dropped the 
remark that his department was already oper 


ating a blacksmith’s shop and machine shop and 
would soon have in operation a paper mill, saw 
mill and woodworking factory. 

Problems of Immediate Reconstruction 

The other resolutions adopted had to do chiefly 
with the temporary problems of the reconstruction 
period. This included such subjects as cancelation 
of war contracts; disposition of surplus Govern- 
ment supplies; removal of restrictions on indus- 
try; protection of pivotal industries which have 
been established during the war; relocation of la- 
bor; prompt resumption of publie works; read- 
justment of taxation plans to the new conditions 
to lighten the burden on industry, if possible; pro- 
vision for the reduction of income taxes if de 
pression occurs in inventories; appointment of a 
committee to study the situation in regard to pub- 
lie utilities; proper action with allied nations in 
problems of international reconstruction, includ- 
ing a general apportionment of our own raw ma- 
terials, credits, ocean tonnage ete. Probably the 
most important resolution in this group and the 
only one which needs statement in full was No. 
19, as follows: 

The business men of the United States, having 
devoted their energies and resources toward the win 
ning of the war, regardless of sacrifices or burdens. 
in support of the principles for which this country 
fought, appreciate the necessity of continuance of unre 
mitting effort in order that the world may be restored 
to normal conditions as quickly as possible and the 
blessings of peace brought to all peoples. 

In the accomplishment of these results the highest 
efliciency of the great commercial and industrial 
powers of our own country and that of the allied 
nations will be developed only thru coéperative effort 
and common counsel. 

In order, therefore, to contribute to the fullest to 
ward the prompt solution of the problem presented, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is requested 
to enlist the codperation of national bodies devoted to 
the extension and promotion of American commerce 
and particularly foreign trade, in the appointment of 
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a commission representative of American business, 
which shall proceed without delay to Europe and estab- 
lish machinery for the following purposes : 

A. To study at first hand the reconstruction needs of 
European countries in conjunction with business men 
of these nations in order to advise the business men of 
the United States us to how they may be most helpful 
in meeting the necessities of Europe and caring for 
the interests of American industry and commerce. 

B. To be available to the peace delegates of the 
United States for any needed information which they 
may be able to present or for any other aid which may 
be given by the business men of the United States 
thru the medium of such a commission, 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States also 
is requested to appoint members of the commission 
to represent the business men of the United States at 
the forthcoming meeting of the permanent committees 
of the International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, 

Extension of Work of Conference 

A number of resolutions looked toward contin- 
uing the influence of the conference. A number of 
resolutions which were not reported out were trans- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for its information and for such action as 
it might desire to take. The following important 
resolution was also adopted as No. 27 of the series: 

Your committee has given serious consideration to 
the suggestion that following this conference an execu- 
tive committee should be appointed to relate the efforts 
of the various war service committees, keep them con 
tinuously informed on matters of common interest, and 
cobrdinate their work on national problems. 

It is the conviction of your committee that it is 
absolutely essential to the stability of business in this 
country and the prompt and wise solution of our prob- 
lems that the war service committees should continue 
their work in coédperation with Government agencies 
and now turn their attention to the new questions with 
which the country is faced. We therefore recommend 
that all present committees so represent their indus 
tries and that an executive committee be named with as 
little delay as possible. 

At the meeting of the chairmen of the war service 
committees held in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 12, 1917, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
requested to undertake the organization of committees 
in all the industries not then represented. 

By vote this conference also requested that the war 
service executive committee of the national chamber 
should act as the executive committee of these com 
mittees of the industries. 

At the meeting in December, 1917, it was suggested 
to the war service executive committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that as soon as 
practicable a council be appointed representative of all 
the industries which would act as advisory to the war 
service executive committee. 

{t is believed that the time has now arrived when 
such a council should be formed and it is recommended 
that this council be composed of the chairmen of the 
war service committees, 

The board of directors of the national chamber has 
stated that if it be the desire of the convention, the 
chamber will be glad to reconstitute its war service 
executive committee and have it continue to serve in 
the same capacity in which it has acted during the war, 
directing attention particularly to the problem = of 
reconstruction affecting all industries. 

In this direction the chamber would wish to make 
the coéperation of these committees on a national 
scale as effective as possible, and it will continue to 
publish such bulletins and reports as may be necessary 
for their benefit, and place at their service the facilities 
of its general headquarters in Washington and its 
branch offices, 

It is the opinion of your committee that this confer 
ence should immediately take advantage of the willing 
ness of the chamber to undertake this responsibility, 
and it therefore presents the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this conference requests the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to appoint a war 
service executive committee of such number as may 
seem best to relate the efforts of all the war service 
committees, and to aid in making effective the action 
of this conference, and pledges its assistance to the 
national chamber in securing the service on the com 
mittee of such leaders of industry as may be called 
to act. 

Resolved, That the chairmen of the war service com 
mittees of the industries shall constitute a council to 
be advisory to the war service executive committee, 
and to meet from time to time at the call of the execu 
tive committee or any twenty-five members of the 
council. 

Resolved, That new war service committees repre 
senting industries not now organized may be recognized 
by the war service executive committee or by the 
council, 

The adoption of this resolution was followed 
by the announcement that a number of individual 
resolutions would be referred to it by the con- 
ference for such further action as it may deem 
proper. 








Meeting of Related Group No. 21 

The Wednesday evening meeting of this group 
in the high school building developed an excellent 
attendance, in which the affiliated industries were 
well represented in addition to the lumbermen. The 
total list of industries represented in the meet- 
ing is as follows, altho no one was discovered at 
the conference who had any idea why there should 
be three advisory classifications in this and other 
related groups unless they were supposed to repre- 
sent progressive ranks of relationship to the main 
industry : 

VoTING PowER — All devices; pulp and = paper 
lumber committees; bas- manufacturers of the 
ket and fruit package United States ; shade roll 
manufacturers; burial ers and window shades : 
goods ; cooperage ; clothes trunks and traveling 


wringers; lumber; last goods; wire screen doors 
manufacturers; ladders ; and windows. 

millwork ; pencils; rotary Apvisory B-—— Dandy 
cut lumber in the South; rolls; egg case and egg 
turned ware; talking ma- ease fillers; fiber wall 
chines; wagons and ve- board ; public seating 
hicles; wheel manufac- equipment. 


turers ; wooden boxes. Apvisory C—Dairy ma 
Apvisory A—Bobbins: chinery manufacturers ; 

cotton thread; chlorine; toys. 

hand stamp and marking 


J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash., was chair- 
man of this group and B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, 
secretary. The Chair appointed as a resolutions 
committee representing the lumbermen: L. C. 
Boyle, chairman, Charles 8. Keith, M. J. Fox, J. 
L. Camp and John L. Alcock. At the request of 
the affiliated industries present to be represented 
additional members were appointed as follows: 
R. G. Williams, of Buffalo, N. Y., for basket man- 
ufacturers; B. F. Masters, of Chicago, for the box 
industry; George L. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, for 
sash and doors; C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., ior associate cooperage industries; Thomas E. 
Coale, of Philadelphia, representing wholesale dis- 
tributers. The burial goods industry announced 
that it had elected to use its voting power in this 
group inasmuch as lumber represented about 80 
percent of its raw materials and asked the addition 
to the committee of J. H. Staley, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mr. Curtis suggested that the committee ap- 
peared somewhat unwieldy in size and that the sash 
and door manufacturers would be entirely willing 
to leave their interests in the hands of the lumber 
manufacturers. He suggested, therefore, that his 
name be omitted from the committee, but no action 
was taken upon this request. 

M. C. Brown, one of the four lumber investi- 
gators sent to Kurope to study foreign markets 
for American lumber, gave a short but interesting 
talk upon the result of his studies in southern 
Kurope and northern Africa. He stated that casual 
observation would not give the impression that 
Spain and Italy and other Latin countries used 
much lumber inasmuch as their buildings were 
chiefly of other materials. Their use of lumber 
for boxes, furniture and other purposes, however, 
makes a very respectaple aggregate. They have 
been largely supplied in the past from the Baltic 


‘and from Austria, but these countries have only 
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JOHN Hf. KIRBY, OF MOUSTON, TEN. ; 
Lumber Member of Main Clearance Committee 


two or turee kinds of wood to offer, and while their 
pine and fir are woods of good quality the range 
of American woods is much more desirable. In his 
judgment it requires only proper organization on 
the part of our lumbermen to sell a great deal of 
lumber in this region. The essential thing is to 
place the lumber convenient to the consumer and 
he can be depended upon to purchase it. North 
American lumber that has found its way to south- 
ern Europe, and especially to Italy, before the war 
was chiefly thru indirect hands by way of England 
or Hamburg. 

The chief speaker of the evening was Gen. L. C. 
Boyle, whose carefully prepared review of the 
Sherman Law. was in manuscript form, but he 
prefaced it with a few general observations. 

General Boyle had sat in the gallery at the main 

sessions, where he had a good view of the great 
gathering, and said that the thought that came to 
him as he noted the prompt and enthusiastic re- 
action to the points made in President Wheeler’s 
address was: 
_ I wondered if this enthusiasm and earnestness will 
fade; or will these men now, as they have nov in the 
past, become a real living part of our national Govern 
ment? Because, my friends, the fault we have to find 
and do find with the legislative program of the State 
and of our land lies largely at our own doorsteps, 
because in the past we have not been interested in the 
affairs that pertain to the shaping of governmental 
policies. It seemed to me at this time, when the 
business life of America has been so intimately inter 
woven with Government in these terrible months that 
have passed, and standing upon this threshold of a 
new future—it did seem to me there was some promise 
the business men of America would do what they have 
not done, enter more into and be more intimately a 
part of our Government. * * * It does not lie 
within our mouths to criticise Congress when we do 
not undertake to assist Congress. 


General Boyle’s written paper is reserved for 
later publication separately. He followed it with 


a suggestion for a definite program for securing 
needed changes in the present laws. His remarks 
upon this subject have, however, been used earlier 
in this report. 

John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., directed attention to the meetings an- 
nounced for the Federation of Building Industries 
Friday morning and Saturday forenoon and after 
noon, He spoke of the desirability of lumbermen 
cooperating with other building products in this 
federation and advised the appointment of a com- 
mittee. He was made chairman of such a com 
mittee with power to appoint his associates and 
selected John H. Kirby, J. J. Donovan, George L. 
Curtis, Charles 8. Keith, J. L. Camp, C. L. Harri 
son and W. L. Saunders. 


Meetings of Group No. 6 

Group No. 6 held its meeting on Thursday after 
noon and evening. This main group was made up 
of the following sub groups or portions of them: 
No. 13, building materials; No. 14, farm operating 
equipment; No, 21, lumber and lumber products; 
No, 22, wood pulp and paper products; No. 23, 
printing, engraving, lithographing and materials; 
No, 24, office store and bank equipment and store 
and office devices; No. 25, furniture; No. 27, fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer chemicals; No. 32, distribu- 
ters. This was a related group including all whole- 
salers, but each class of wholesalers met with the 
main group most allied to its own activity and 
lumber distributers were, therefore, naturally in 
cluded in main group No. 6. ‘ 

A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, first speaker at the 
afternoon meeting, was late and the meeting there 
fore proceeded with work upon the resolutions. 
The committee on resolutions from sub group No. 
21 started to read its report, but it quickly de 
veloped that others of the sub groups also had reso- 
lutions committees and resolutions in great quan- 
tity to present. After some confusion the Chair 
announced that the chairmen of these various reso- 
lutions committees would constitute a resolution 
clearance committee which would go into session 
at once in another room and report back resolutions 
to the main meeting as fast as cleared. This pro 
cedure resulted in disposing of all the resolutions 
at the afternoon session, this being desirable be 
cause the main clearance committee had requested 
that resolutions from the various groups be turned 
over to it as early as possible. 


J. B. White to the Rescue 

As there was a considerable lapse of time before 
resolutions began to come back to the meeting 
the Chair called upon J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
as an emergency speaker. Mr. White had ap- 
parently absorbed his due share of optimism and 
enthusiasm from the conference and spoke in a 
reminiscent vein. In part he said: 


This is a great honor and I assure you I appreciate 
it, altho it is somewhat embarrassing to be called 
upon to speak to an audience and then have the chair 
man send most of them out of the room upon commit 
tees. I think, too, that might have been avoided. 
There are a great many gentlemen here from Kansas 
City; the chairman has already referred to that fact, 
but if he had appreciated the real work of those who 
are here from Kansas City he could have left this whole 
matter to the Kansas City delegation, and they would 
have taken care of the resolutions, because they would 
have left it to Charlie Keith. He is Mr. Keith up here, 
but down in Kansas City we call him Charlie 
| Laughter. ] 

I have been in the habit of talking upon conservation 
and have heard something of conservation here. One of 
the great apostles of conservation is the President of 
the United States, and he is now at sea. There are a 
good many others that way just now. I had the very 
great honor of introducing the President of the United 
States to conservation, and he overlooked it and never 
held it against me, altho it has gotten him into lots of 
trouble. I have never had the faculty of keeping out of 
trouble or of getting out when I got in. I was inter 
ested in this discourse by the editor of System. System 
will keep a man out of trouble if he can follow it. I 
have tried to follow it and have been a subscriber to 
System, and at various times have had a little system 
of my own. I remember once when I had a little 
system in politics; I was going to run the country in 
my own way, and I came very near doing it, but 1 did 
not have the right sort of system. I lived in Pennsyl 
vania, and we had a good deal of politics in Pennsyl 
vania. Most of you know what the politics of Pennsyl 
vania is. It doesn’t make any difference which party 
is in power. I was publishing a newspaper; I was also 
a lumberman running a sawmill at the time—the saw 
mill in the daytime, the newspaper at night. 


A Venture in Politics 

I had expressed myself in my newspaper a good deal 
about some people and especially Matt. Quay. He and I 
didn’t get along but he didn’t notice me very much and 
he got along. They decided that there ought to be a 
change, but there was only one thing certain in Warren 
County and that was the Republican party. So T under 
took to make a speech one time and it was in a prohibi 
tion neighborhood at a prohibition gathering. They 
thought the speech was all right At that time I 
hadn’t tried anything else but prohibition myself. We 
found out that prohibitionists could not possibly be 


strong enough to run things unless we took in some 
other political partic Che man we wanted to reach 
was Quay, and he was nothing if not Republican and 
nothing of that unless he was boss, I was running 


lumber down the river and while TI was away they 
wired me the Democratic convention of Warren County. 
Pennsvivania, wanted to know if I would accept the 
nomination for member of the assembly. I had never 
tried to get into politics; my paper was independent, 
strongly independent. I thought it over for a few 
minutes; I was young enough to stand almost any 
thing, so the Democratic party nominated me. I came 
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home and found the Prohibition party had also nomi- 
nated me. Now can you think of anything more incon- 
gruous? I was a Democrat and a Prohibitionist at the 
same time. [Laughter.] 

There was another party springing up just then 
called the Greenback party and they also nominated 
me, and I also got the nomination of the Labor party. 
There I was on four tickets and there was no money 
used. We started in and the Democrats said they 
would do the financing. We began making speeches— 
and there was where I learned to make a speech. 

I was elected by an immense majority and the day 
after election when the returns were all in I went 
downtown. ‘The very first man I met had come fifteen 
miles to see me and he said, “I carried Limestone town- 
ship for you. The treasurer of the Democratic party 
wanted someone to carry Limestone township and [ 
told him I would do it for $30.’ There is where I 
found that money was necessary in politics, and I 
didn’t have any to speak of. He continued, “Yes, I 
carried Limestone township and Davis isn’t in town. 
lt was this way, you see: they were all Jumbermen and 
tie makers and | took ten gallons of liquor at $3 a 
gallon and put it in the little house at the river, the 
boathouse that they had to come to to get across the 
river to vote; and as they came in I asked them to 
have a drink and I told them about you and you got 
the vote of every man,” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but you know I am running on the 
Prohibition ticket and 1 don’t see how I can pay for 
that whisky.” “Oh!” he responaed, “that need not 
make any trouble; that was Democratic whisky.” So 
I said, “Here is $5 and when Davis comes back he will 
pay you the rest if he said so.” I guess he got his $30, 
because the Democratic party in Warren County, Penn 
sylvania, has been stronger and more reliable ever 
since, and that was the way I started in on a political 
career. IL had had friends who were worried because 
their sons were liable to get into politics. I remember 
that Governor Keith down in Kansas City was worried 
about Charlie. 

Speaking about the President, I had the pleasure 
of introducing him to an audience of 6,000 people 
at the Coliseum at Indianapolis. I expected him 


to give us something about conservation, but he 
expressed such a knowledge of the subject that I 


am not surprised to find he feels it is the proper 
thing to go over to Europe and meet with the rulers 
of Europe and settle these things on a good, sound con- 
servation standpoint. 1 do believe every one of us is 
going to be very proud of what will happen there very 
soon with President Wilson at the helm over in 
Kurope. [Applause.] I have had the pleasure of 
knowing something about service from the Shipping 
Board. The President sent my name in as a member 
of it, and I stood it until after the war broke out, I 
did not have to be asked to resign, but the President 
did ask me to remain. I am a good friend of President 
Wilson, altho I am a Republican, I think right here 
is where a man can be a good Republican and be a good 
Democrat for some single special purpose. [Applause.] 

A, W. Shaw’s paper was a somewhat formal re- 
view of the work of the War Industries Board for 
which the reader is referred to the official report 
of the conference to be published later. 

The Resolutions Digested 


The afternoon session then settled down to the 
work of disposing of the resolutions as reported 
into it one by one from the committee. Inasmuch 
as the meeting threw a number on the floor, and 
the main clearance committee disposed of a number 
of others in the same way, no extended review is 
necessary, and they will here be covered only by 
subjects. The first favored amendment of the 
Sherman Law to permit combinations in domestic 
trade subject to the approval of a responsible 
Federal agency. This of course was carried. The 
second favored reciprocal duties in all cases where 
other countries impose duties upon American im- 
ports into those countries and was carried. An- 
other, from group 23, favored the sending of com- 
missions of business men on foreign trades in- 
vestigation, and also carried. 

Another, from group 25, resolved that fair prices 
must be obtained for finished products and that 
the Government should protect against unfair meth- 
ods of trade, including the sale of goods below the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. After 
considerable argument this resolution was defeated. 

A resolution opposing the zone postage system 
was carried. Another resolution, put in by group 
25, favored the protection of new industries and 
also favored the establishment of a nonpartisan 
commission to establish tariffs at least equal to 
the difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and other countries. Both sections 
of this resolution being voted upon separately were 
lost, the argument against them being that they 
were not sufliciently connected with the recon- 
struction program and also were controversial in 
character. The same fate met a resolution in favor 
of patent office reforms and larger patent office 
appropriations put in by group No. 22, altho mem- 
bers of that group stated that it was introduced 
by them on behalf of certain employees of the pat- 
ent office. There was a division against another 
resolution of group 22 favoring Federal incorpora- 
tion of international reserve banking institutions 
in such foreign countries as would codperate. The 
vote was 37 in favor and 22 against. 

A resolution introduced by group 25 favoring 
uniform classification for the entire country was 
defeated, largely upon the ground that this should 
be left to the Industrial Traffic League composed 
of traffic experts. To the objection that uniform 
classification has so far presented much discrimina- 
tion in certain features it was stated that it was 
the intention of the Railroad Administration abso- 
lutely to remove any such causes of dissatisfaction 
in working out the system. 

The next resolution favored Federal charters for 
corporations doing an interstate business and 


aroused much discussion. Some thought that this 
would trespass upon the prerogatives of the States. 
The reply was that Federal incorporation was in- 
tended to be optional and competitive with State 
corporation laws, the corporation to be left to ap- 
ply for either a State or a Federal charter, and pub- 
lic sentiment could be depended upon to support the 
system just as it favors national banks instead 
of State banks. The resolution was, however, lost. 

Another resolution introduced by group 2 favored 
immigration to meet the needs of labor but with 
proper regulations intended to promote naturaliza- 
tion. This resolution was lost on a vote of 49 to 
28, altho on viva voce vote it appeared to have 
carried, leading to a remark from the Chair that 
those in favor of the resolution appeared to have 
excellent voices. 

Another resolution introduced by group 22 
favored extension of credit to our Allies to enable 
them to supply their potential needs for our prod- 
ucts. This resolution carried. 

One resolution of group 22 for a central indus- 
tries board favoring the removal of all restrictions 
upon exports and another favoring the provision of 
land and homes for the returning soldiers and 
sailors were carried. 

A resolution introduced in behalf of group 21 
favoring taxation distributing the burden of the 
public debt over a period of years was lost. 

There was a good deal of discussion on another 
resolution introduced by group 24 regarding com- 
modities the prices on which have heretofore been 
fixed and controlled by the Government, it being 
stated that any decline in prices should be carried 
over such period of time as will not disturb eco- 
nomic conditions. The sentiment of those present 
seemed to be very strongly against the continuation 
of price fixing in any way, shape or form. It was 
pointed out that this would appear to necessitate 


the fixing of minimum prices, whereas prices so far 
fixed by the Government were maximum prices and 
would therefore in no way reach the object of the 
resolution. 

A resolution based on cancelation of Government 
contracts with almost the exact wording of the 
resolution which was later passed by the main con- 
ference was carried. 

A resolution was carried favoring the retention 
of the capital issues committee during the readjust- 
ment period, and another favoring resumption of 
public improvements in order to give employment 
to labor. The final resolution regarding surplus 
Government material was later adopted almost ex- 
actly as by the main conference. 

The evening session of group No. 6 was devoted 
entirely to hearing an address by Adolph Karpen, a 
furniture manufacturer of Chicago, which was de- 
voted to modern designs in furniture. This was 
followed by some miscellaneous remarks from vari- 
ous members of the group. 


Friday Morning Conference 


It was intended to hold both morning and after- 
noon sessions, closing the business of the confer- 
ence. Following an address by Paul Warburg, 
chairman of the Federal reserve board, upon finan- 
cial problems the resolutions were taken up as 
reported by the conference committee and were 
received with great enthusiasm and almost entire 
agreement regarding them. The one in favor of 
the return of railroads to their owners was opposed 
verbally by a single man who based his argument 
upon the fact that the result of the governmental 
operation were not completely dependable at the 
present time and it was too early to pass judgment 
upon this subject. The entire set of resolutions was 
disposed of a little after 12 o’clock and the con- 
ference then moved final adjournment. 





LUMBERMAN WRITES OF FRENCH FORESTS 


Charles EK. Good, formerly assistant to Presi- 
dent George J. Farnsworth, of the Oconto Co., 
Oconto, Wis., has written to W. A. Holt, president 
of the Holt Lumber Co., of the same city, regard- 
ing the operation of the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
in France, particularly with reference to the kind 
of timber found, the number of mills operating 
and the cut. Incidentally Mr. Good, writing a 
month before the armistice was signed, indirectly 
predicted that the kaiser would be hoisting the 
white flag before Christmas. How accurately that 
prediction came to pass is well known by every 
one. Mr, Good’s letter, a copy of which was sent 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy of 
Mr. Holt, practically in full is as follows: 

Sept. 15, 1918. 

Over here the lumber business is good, especially the 
demand. If memory fails me not, in a conversation 
with you last winter you mentioned that it was your 
understanding that they expected the forestry troops 
to get out about 20,000,000 feet a month, and you won- 
dered where they were to get the timber to cut that 
much. Last month we cut 45,000,000 feet and we 
have orders for 100,000,000 feet a month for several 
months. Besides the lumber cut last month we made 
over 300,000 ties, 59,000 cords of wood, thousands 
of pieces of piling, poles and posts, and some miscel- 
laneous products. We have asked for several thou- 
sand more troops which are expected over soon. We 
now have seventy-five mills running day and night, 
and before spring we expect to have 100 more and to 
be making 100,000,000 feet a month. As for the avail: 
able timber, it is here. About two weeks ago Maj. 
Kelly, now Lieut. Col. Kelly, formerly of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and I made an auto- 
mobile trip to the Spanish border. We went down the 
western coast of France and returned thru central 
France, inspecting several operations on the way. We 
went up the Pyrenees Mountains on mules to look over 
a tract of timber and the chances for logging. There 
were 100,000,000 feet in the one tract, all around one 
ravine or pocket. About two-thirds of this was in 
France and one-third in Spain. It was practically all 
beech, but there was a sprinkling of fir in it. Another 
tract looked over a short time ago had 500,000,000 
feet in it. We are just starting to saw a tract of 
50,000,000 feet of white oak, so you can readily realize 
there is a lot of timber in France. Besides our opera- 
tions, the British have several operations and of course 
the French have, too. 

{ received a letter yesterday from Henry Pettigrew. 
Ile is well and very enthusiastic about his work. Also 
received a letter from John Lynch recently advising 
of his arrival in France. While strolling across the 
bridge one afternoon, about a month ago, I encountered 
Col. Lee, and had a nice visit with him. I had hoped 
to see him again, but was obliged to leave here the 
next day. Just where he is stationed now, I do not 
know. 

The news from the front is no doubt making you all 
very happy back there. Our boys are doing wonderful 
work, and it is unfortunate that it is so late in the 
year, for otherwise the Dutchman might be begging 
on his own soil and hoisting a white flag before 
Christmas. 

When the papers announced that the Mount Vernon 
had been torpedoed it was very gratifying to note that 
she reached port safely. 1 
came over, and she is probably as fine a boat as there 
is in the service. She was spoken of as the “kaiser’s 
pet boat’; in fact he had a very fine suite of rooms, 


It was on that boat that I: 


known as the “kaiser’s suite,’’ furnished on her. Col. 
Mitchell and I occupied that suite coming over and 
while we appreciated the fact that we could occupy 
such comfortable quarters, we do not think that we 
appreciated them as much as did one Kaiser Bill, for 
we lived under different conditions. I often thought 
of the kaiser, however, especially at night, trying to 
move around in the dark, and several times in bump- 
ing my nose or my shins against some piece of furni- 
ture or partition where I supposed there was a door 
and there wasn’t, I caught myself mumbling, “Damn 
the kaiser.’”—-CHARLES EK. Goop, Headquarters, 20th 
Kngineers (Forest), U. S. M. P. O. 717, A. BE. F., 
France. 


PLEADS FOR FOREST CONSERVATION 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 9.—A bulletin prepared by 
Paul D. Kneeland, assistant forester, under the 
direction of F, W. Rane, State forester, entitled 
‘«The Utilization of Forest Products in Massachu- 
setts as Affected by the War,’’ tells something of 
the contribution that the forests of the State made 
toward winning the war, and of the present outlook. 

The most important timber species of the State 
is white pine, the principal market for which always 
has been for box boards. The war greatly stim- 
ulated this demand, on account of the tremendous 
amount of wooden boxing material needed for pack- 
ing munitions etc. for shipment. As a natural re- 
sult prices soared to unheardof heights, this mate- 
rial bringing nearly twice as much as before the 
war. Since the armistice was signed there of course 
has been.a reaction, 

Hemlock also is an important species in Mas- 
sachusetts. The price of this wood did not advance 
in anything like the same degree as pine, but found 
ready sale as box material at prices $2 to $3 under 
those paid for pine. 

According to the bulletin the value of stumpage 
of all kinds has advanced materially during the 
last year. Pine lots have been sold as high as $20 
a thousand feet, and cordwood as high as $4 a 
cord, on the stump. These are exceptional prices, 
due to the war, and it is not expected that they will 
continue. In fact, pine stumpage may generally be 
quoted at from $10 to $15 a thousand feet, depend- 
ing upon quality and location, for lots within a two- 
trip haul of the railroad, and it is not likely that 
they will ever decline much from those figures. 
Chestnut, hemlock and spruce are worth $2 to $3 
less. Hardwoods have about half the value of pine, 
while oak and ash are worth more than that wood. 
The bulletin concludes with: 

There never was a time when the need of forestry 
and of forest conservation was greater than now. 
Under the impetus of the war we have been cutting 
our forests, especially our pine forests in Massachu 
setts, faster than they have grown. This means a 
shortage of lumber later, and the loss of wood using 
industries, which will go where they can get the raw 
materials. We must use our forests carefully and 
wisely if we are to keep our population. Lumber can 
be cut with an eye to the future, saving the reproduc 
tion, and being careful with fires and replanting. A 
representative of the British board of agriculture said 
in a recent speech that if France and Italy had not 
practiced forestry and conservation Great Britain 
would have been beaten. Our forest resources are 


more vital in an emergency than they are in time of 
peace. We must look out for them carefully. 
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AMERICA’S SPRUCE NEEDED FOR AIRPLANES 


Output Taken Over by Government to Meet Vast 
Demands of Allies 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—Just why America’s 
vast lumber resources are being strained, and why 
it is necessary for the United States to take over 
the whole spruce output as agent for the combined 
allied program, and thus eliminate the ruinous 
competition which has prevailed among the English, 
French and Italian governments, has been set forth 
by Lieut. Col. Hiram Bingham, Signal Corps, U. 
S. Army. The explanation is contained in a com- 
munication addressed by him to the National Geo- 
graphical Society, a part of which has been made 
publie as the following war geography bulletin: 


Let me try to depict by a rough picture a plane in 
the making. Suppose, for instance, you were set to 
driving 4,326 nails and 3,377 screws. It would be a 
task involving a total of 7,703 separate operations. 
When you had reached the 5,000 mark you would have 
done less than two-thirds of the work of this sort 
required for a single airplane. (These figures are for 
a training plane; for a French battle-plane 23,000 
screws are said to be needed.) 

Just recently we have received some figures on the 
material which is required for one of the simpler train- 
ing planes. For instance, 921 steel stampings must be 
cut out, 798 forgings cast, and 276 turn-buckles made, 
all for a single machine. 

Think, then, how utterly hopeless the situation would 
be if those thousands of parts were not standardized, 
turned out by machinery in tens of thousands, and 
usable in scores of different factories or any kind of 
plane. The reduction of aircraft manufacture to the 
simplest standardized quantity production basis has 
been one of America’s great triumphs of the air. 

But metal must be used in an airplane as little as 
possible. It is altogether too heavy. An engine of 300 
horsepower is in itself enormously heavy to rise into 
the air, so the rest of the machine must attain the very 
acme of lightness. 

That very lightness, however, entails enormous 
strength and perfect adjustment. Think of the strain 
exerted on every wire and nut, every inch of linen, and 
every bit of wood as this 300-horsepower mechanism 
rushes thru the air at 150 miles an hour. Obviously a 
plane must be built skillfully and of such perfect 


LJ 
woods. However, it was not fair to charge it 
against the seller, and some concerns reached a 
point where they would not accept business for 
export in wide widths, except in strong textured 
woods. 

Much has been heard concerning export lumber 
being purchased by commissions and European 
buyers in large quantities. If the lumber is pur- 
chased in this way, accepted at seaboard and paid 
for promptly, instead of after delivery and inspec- 
tion on the other side, a far greater effort will be 
made to secure such business, probably resulting 
in lower prices in the long run than could be quoted 
where the manufacturer or jobber had to stand an 
unknown amount of breakage and loss. 

It is claimed that the export demand will be so 
keen after the war that the small jobbers who in 
the past have taken contracts for 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 feet of one item, with 250,000 feet avail- 
able, will have to go slow on making such contracts 
with the expectation of being able to pick up the 
necessary material here, there and everywhere, as it 
is believed that buyers for the big concerns will be 
scouring the market so closely that it will be very 
hard for the small jobber, without big mill connec- 
tions, to secure enough stock to fill a big specialty 
order. 


LEADS COAST IN SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


RAYMOND, WAsH., Dee. 9.—Many lumber con- 
cerns that heretofore have been operating largely 
for the purpose of furnishing the Government its 
lumber for war purposes, are now turning to the 
manufacturing and supplying of lumber for civilian 
needs. Among these concerns are the spruce man- 
ufacturing plants of the north Pacifie coast, that 
have been exerting every effort to supply the Gov- 
ernment with the much needed airplane lumber. 

Out at Raymond, Wash., on Willapa Harbor, the 
Willapa Lumber Co. gave up its commercial busi- 
ness entirely during the war and concentrated its 
efforts exclusively on the war program. The re- 























PLANT OF WILLAPA LUMBER CO. AT RAYMOND, WASH. 


material as to withstand not only the pressure of the 
cyclone speed, but also the added shocks of its sudden 
evolutions. 

The one material that gives this double characteristic 
of strength with lightness is spruce; not the ordinary 
spruce, but a super-selected spruce from the giant trees 
of the Pacific coast. Few would believe that this would 
present a problem with America’s vast resources, but 
when one considers that only a small fraction of the 
best spruce is usable at all, and that the war has vastly 
increased the demand for that, the difficulty will begin 
to appear. The ideal trees for airplane spruce are the 
fine old patriarchs, scarce enough at best, which have 
a girth of about 14 feet and run up 160 feet without a 
branch. Now when this splendid wood is cut, more 
than two-thirds of the original wood is thrown out for 
various reasons or lost by shrinkage. 

Of this third, however, only a small proporiton is fit 
for the more delicate work. Less than 1 percent of it 
has the necessary length and strength for ailerons ; 2.3 
percent is fit for the long struts, and the same for the 
landing gear. The remainder can be used only for ribs 
and the smaller fittings. 

These figures show why America’s vast lumber re- 
aneeces are being strained to the limit to build our air 
fleet. 


EXPORTERS PREFER PAYMENT AT PORT 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Dee. 10.—Discussions concern- 
ing export business bring out some interesting 
situations., Since the war the concern selling for 
export has been shipping to the eastern ports, where 
the lumber was inspected, if not inspected at plant, 
accepted and paid for within fifteen or twenty days. 
The question now is whether export business will 
go back to the old standard of shipping abroad, 
and standing a big loss from breakage ete. 

One concern formerly shipped a lot of 18-inch 
poplar to England. An 18-inch poplar board can 
be shattered if handled carelessly with cranes etc., 
loaded and unloaded a half dozen times, and prob- 
ably dropped from the crane. Claims for breakage 
made by the buyer probably were fair and just, as 
there undoubtedly was a big breakage in such 





sult was that the Willapa Lumber Co. shipped more 
airplane spruce lumber than any mill on the Pa- 
cifle coast and produced in October the total of 
over 3,000,000 feet of cants. The Willapa Lumber 
Co. also produced the highest percentage of air- 
plane lumber for three months in succession and 
was awarded a permanent honor flag by the spruce 
production division. This is an exceedingly great 
honor and shows the energy put forth that this 
concern devoted to war work. 

The personnel of the Willapa Lumber Co. is well 
known in the lumber trade and includes Ralph H. 
Burnside, its president and Howard Jayne, its sec- 
retary. Mr. Burnside is the energetic president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
before going to the Pacific coast to engage in lum- 
ber manufacturing some years ago was in the 
retail line yard business with headquarters at 
Oscaloosa, Iowa, and also for two terms president 
of the Northwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Jayne has been exceedingly active in spruce asso- 
ciation work and helped the spruce production di- 
vision materially in getting the spruce manufactur- 
ers in Washington and Oregon lined up and work- 
ing together in production of airplane material. 

The plant of the Willapa Lumber Co. at Ray- 
mond, Wash., is uptodate in equipment and facili- 
ties. Going back to a peace basis again and en- 
tering the commercial trade, it is in a position to 
supply anything in the way of Douglas fir and 
spruce lumber products to the lumber trade of 
the country. 





RaiLRoaps have been rushed carrying priority 
shipments for other users of lumber, and it is now 
their turn to enjoy priorities for their own rather 
pressing needs. 


WASHINGTON’S FOREST FIRE LOSSES BIG 


Dry Season Blamed—Forty-two Percent of Blazes 
Due to Carelessness 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 9.—Strange as it may 
seem, about the driest portion of western Washing- 
ton the last summer and the section in which the 
Washington Forest Fire Association was obliged 
to do its hardest work in controlling and fighting 
forest fires was thruout the area covered by the 
total eclipse of the sun last June. This is probably 
merely a coincidence, as Chief Fire Warden G. C. 
Joy, of Seattle, points out in a statement cover- 
ing the fire fighting work and losses from forest 
fires for the last season. 

On the whole, the season was disastrous, since 
there were two dry periods and the dry weather con- 
tinued late in the fall, making necessary patrolling 
a month later than usual. The total loss in all 
classes of property during the season was nearly 
$500,000. Warden Joy’s statement in detail is 
of considerable interest, outlining the classes of 
en the various causes of fires, etc. It is as fol- 
Ows: 








There were 851 fires reported by patrolmen working 
under the direction of the State forester and those 
employed by our association. 

The causes of these fires were as follows: Donkey 
engines, 105; logging slashings, 48; campers, 116; 
cigar and cigaret stubs, 29; carelessness with matches, 
150; incendiary, 29; lightning, 45; miscellaneous, 49 ; 
logging locomotives, 79; railroad locomotives, 44; 
hunters and fishermen, 34; land clearing, 60; berry 
pickers, 28; clearing right of way, 14; smoldering 
fires, 23; bee tree hunters, 3. 

A total of 182,304 acres of land was burned over, 
classified as follows: Merchantable timber, 11,482; 
brush land, 8,293; cut-over land (logged off), 99,859 ; 
second growth, 2,303; old burn, 60,367. 

The amount of merchantable timber killed by fire is 
estimated to be 152,229,000 board feet. In addition 
to this 13,739,000 feet was burned, also 11,603,000 
feet of logs. 

Of the 152,229,000 board feet of timber killed, ap- 
proximately 90 percent will be salvaged by logging. 

Logging equipment destroyed (which includes camp 
buildings, supplies, donkey engines, cable, cars) 
amounts to $304,875, while the loss to settlers is esti- 
mated at $68,179. 

The property destroyed consisted of farm imple- 
ments, fences, farm buildings, a school house, two 
stores, one sawmill and three shingle mills. 

The total monetary loss in all classes of property 
is very close to $500,000. 

There are two distinct dry seasons during the year. 
One beginning in early yn | and ending July 9, with 
heavy lightning storms on that date. The second 
period of dry weather began on Aug. 22 and ended 
Sept. 29, during which period no rain whatever fell. 

A better idea of the extended hazardous reason may 
be conveyed by stating that two fires occurring June 
9 destroyed $75,000 of property, while 124,000,000 feet 
of timber out of the 152,229,000 feet killed was burned 
oo 27, while 80 acres of green timber was burned 

ct. 3. 

It was necessary for us to maintain patrol until 
Oct. 10, or one month later than usual. 

It is probably a mere coincidence, but the driest 
portion of western Washington was thruout the area 
covered by the total eclipse of the sun and in this 
belt the most disastrous fires occurred. 

Approximately 42 percent of the 851 fires were 
directly traceable to carelessness; 18 percent were due 
to carelessness with matches alone, 

Many fires were attributed to incidental features of 
necessary logging operations. It is our opinion based 
on observation, however, that a fair percentage of 
these are preventable, but tres arising from such 
causes as campers, hunters and fishermen, cigars and 
cigaret stubs, carelessness with matches, berry pickers’ 
and bee hunters’ blazes, are so easily preventable as 
to be classed in the 42 percent of fires that were caused 
by people in the woods who had no business reason for 
being there during the dry season, 





SOLDIER-FARM SETTLEMENT CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 10.—The Chamber of 
Commerce committee of thirty-three men, repre- 
senting every line of business and industry in this 
part of the country, appointed to handle the soldier- 
farm settlement plan in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee, has perfected an organization by the 
election of the following: Frank Hayden, presi 
dent of the Guarantee Bank & Trust Co., chairman; 
Dr. Tait Butler, vice chairman; and H. M. Cottrell, 
manager of the farm development bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary. 

Within the next few days Mr. Hayden will an- 
nounce chairmen of sub-committees that will have 
charge of the work. He is planning an aggressive 
campaign to induce soldiers and sailors returning 
from the cantonments and from overseas to settle 
on lands in this territory. He has already set in 
motion the necessary machinery to look after legis 
lation in Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee and 
will arouse the business and professional men of 
this section to the necessity of taking immediate 
action. He hopes to gain popular support by means 
of educational propaganda, so that he may have an 
enlightened public sentiment back of the movement 
to pass the necessary legislation in Congress and 
the enabling acts in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee to make lands available for soldiers and 
sailors on attractive terms. Thru literature and 
personal representatives of the organization he 
plans to call the attention of returned men in 
service to the attractiveness of lands in this part 
of the country. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Historic and Modern Aborigines Contrasted—The Rat as an Economic Disaster—Wood Pre- 
servatives’ Use a Measure of Thrift—Value of Service 


Every little while some inspired pen wielder, 
fired (us all of them are, either by the boss or by a 
second hand inspiration) with a desire to make the 
world temporarily safe for Number One—every lit 
tle while one of these trackers of public opinion 
gives us a story of the Red Indian in the war. It 
pleases the public to be told about the military 
doings of the real native Americans whom our tra 
ditions have painted as the original fightin’ sons 
of-guns, and by the same token it may pry a few 
glad pence out of an editor. So we hear of Apaches 
wearing wrist watches and gee strings doing a reg- 
ular war dance with the war paint and the tom tom 
jazz and all the other well known props handed 
down to us by Cooper and the veracious chroniclers 
of Shacknasty Jim and his pals. We are told of 
mystic and shuddery midnight rites performed by 
horned medicine men surrounded by toxic reptiles 
us a suitable preparation of the braves for the 
business of annexing kaiserbill’s angora. Believe 
us, the braves will need all the medicine man’s best 
tricks if they hope to go the savagery of k. b. one 
better. The head Hun has taken his natural inborn 
cussedness to school. In its natural state it was no 
slouch, and now that it has been university edu- 
cated there is nothing like it above the subter- 
ranean cesspool, ; 

Personally we don’t know much about Indians. 
We have read Parkman and Fiske and Cooper ; but 
something tells us that their Indians are a bit dif- 
ferent from the present day descendants of Poor 
Lo. We have seen a few. We have a vivid recol 
lection of driving to country school one morning 
and rounding a clump of bushes near a river bridge 
and coming suddenly upon a frowsy encampment 
of these regular Americans, to the horror of the 
old white mare we were driving. Getting the old 
veteran past the spot was such engrossing and ex- 
hausting exercise that we had only a fleeting 
glimpse of our unexpecte.| neighbors; but this 
glimpse included a sagging wigwam, a highly vocal 
dog and a squat man in Hlanket, overalls and moc 
casins. We have seen tall, spare men with seamed 
and aquiline faces and such expressions of pene- 
tration and majesty as would have been the fortune 
of Anglo-Saxon politicians, but most of these noble 
red men were selling toy tomahawks, made in Ho 
boken, to the tourists. At the present moment we 
van’t remember ever to have talked to a regular 
Indian. We’ve been more or less afraid to butt in, 
just like that. We are perfectly assured that sealp 
ing is no longer a common pastime among them and 
that shelf and heavy murder is not their stock in 
trade. But how does one talk to an Indian? Does 
he inquire about the edibility of polecats or about 
the etymological derivation of Sioux verb forms? 
We are doggoned it we can tell by looking at an 
Indian whether he has been a Yale fullback and is 
an authority on Babylonian pottery or whether his 
chief claim to distinction is stealing Deacon Powe 
shiek’s yellow dog to serve as piéce de résistance at 
a family feast. 

We have known men who knew all about In 
dians. They admitted it themselves. But I never 
felt that I knew as much about these knowing per- 
sons ag I’d like to before I trusted their testi- 
mony too far, They smacked of smartness and a 
certain haziness in the distinctions they drew be- 
tween mine and thine. They loved Indian lands, 
especially oil lands. 

Sometimes I wonder whether in the big economy 
of nature the coming of white folks to these shores 
was an unmixed blessing to the Red Man. Idiot, 
do you say? Of course it has been a blessing to 
bring civilization into the midst of savagery. Well, 
by their fruits ye shall know them. Some Indians 
have taken on civilization and education. Others 
have taken on its vices and diseases. Last summer 
I saw the pupils of an Indian school on parade and 
the sight looked cheering. Last fall I drove thru 
a reservation and saw the little huts, the lazy, lus 
terless life and the stolid, blank faces of these Gov 
ernment wards. I don’t know the answer. We’re 
making a big effort of mind to get the foreigner 
into focus in these days of strain and we’re trying 
to think of ways in which to get him Americanized. 
I suppose the Indian problem isn’t so pressing be 
cause not so dangerous. But it seems a great pity 
that in this day of advancement there should be a 
class of people of so much native force just lazing 
along with the habits and customs that Anglo- 
Saxons threw off 1,000 years ago. 

The Real Aborigine of Today 

Indian life is picturesque enough. All these ob 
servations are prompted by a visit I made not long 
ago to Tama, Iowa. Just west of this town there 








is a Government reservation on which live a small 
number of Indians. Most of them are Musquakies ; 
tho to tell the truth I’m not sure that’s the way 
they spell it. Among them are some Winnebago 
Indians, a tribe which I believe is rather more 
wealthy than the general run of Red Men tho not 
in the class with those in the Southwest who happen 
to own oil land, 

Mr, Saley visited Tama years ago and was very 
cager to see the reservation. He went out, so 
Fred Evans, of the C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., 
told me, and after much difficulty succeeded in get- 
ting a picture. I may say right here that I did not 
take the pictures appearing with this article. I 
bought them in a drug store. Notice the picture of 
combined wigwam and building. In the foreground 
you will notice a dog evidently much worked up 
over the intrusion of the photographer. Well, this 
is one reason I stuck to the highway. In these days 
of wool scarcity I considered it unpatriotic to risk 
having a leg torn off my best suit. 

The Tama Indians don’t have an advertising in 
stinct. If Fra Elbertus were still living and. could 
get hold of so picturesque a community he would 
have it known from Hong Kong to Bagdad. He 
would revive the native crafts and make a million 











This dwelling is commended as an early and widely 
used portable house 


dollars selling beadwork and Indian cradles and 
blankets to the tourists. He would have visitors 
there from every quarter of the globe and each 
visitor would contribute his share toward the pros- 
perity of the place. But Jacking the genius of the 
Fra the place just dozes along, and the fewer vis- 
itors there are the better the Indians are pleased. 
You see them sitting along the roadside or driving 
their spotted horses or lounging along the sunny 
side of the streets in Tama. 


Many of them are very intelligent looking. No- 
tice the group in front of the wigwam. If the 


woman’s hair had been combed after the manner 
of her white sisters and she had been dressed in 
clothes of the mode she would easily pass in the 
picture for an intelligent, capable Anglo-Saxon 
matron. The little girl is more distinetly Indian 
in appearance, but with her shyness and in spite of 
the strange dress she is not unattractive. And the 
baby looks not unlike babies the world over. 
**Culture’’ Off Its Beat 

As we drove along the road thru the reservation 
the place looked to be almost deserted. The little 
houses were placed far back. I suppose most of 
them are out of sight. This is not only a comment 
on the retiring and secretive nature of the Indians 
but also a much more serious comment on the vul- 
gar manners of white visitors. It seems incredible 
that people supposed to have had cultural advan- 
tages should display such boorishness as it is a 
matter of knowledge many white visitors do dis- 
play when they visit the reservation. They forget 
that the little shanties and wigwams are homes 





where human beings live. They seem to feel that 
it is a sideshow where they are privileged to go any 
place they please. They walk into houses and stare 
into tents and open boxes and behave in a manner 
that would cause some of them to die of apoplexy if 
it were practiced by strangers in their homes. More 
than one infuriated squaw has let fly with a skillet 
at such intruders. My sympathies are all with the 
squaws. The results of this conduct are that the 
Indians live as far away from the road as possible 
and keep dogs whose talents lie in the direction of 
reducing intruders to a fair imitation of mince 
meat in the least possible time. 

No wonder the Indians hate white people and 
steal their chickens and scatter tacks in front of 
their automobiles. They are restrained from more 
violent protest against the white lords of the land 
who have taken their hunting grounds away from 
them, so they meet petty boorishness with petty re- 
taliation, 

You would not think that these Indians would add 
much to the sum total of lumber sales. On a per 
capita basis they do not buy nearly so much as 
white people. But they do buy some lumber. Last 
fall several comfortable little cottages were built 
on the reservation by the Indians. They are farm- 
ers, tho they don’t work at it on a large scale. But 
quite a number, so Mr. Evans said, built granaries 
to hold their crops of last summer. These grana- 
ries are not large, for no one Indian raises a large 
crop. But they hold perhaps from 500 to 800 
bushels. Part of these improvements is credited 
to the ambition and incidentally to the cash of the 
Winnebago squaws. I don’t know what the pros- 
pect is for rapid Americanization of these Indians 

a rather absurd statement since they are Ameri- 
cans of a more ancient lineage than any white man 
can boast. Probably it will not be rapid. Civili- 
zation advances rapidly in superficial qualities but 
slowly in the deep-lying racial characteristics. 
Tribes begin as hunters and gather their food 
where they have neither cultivated nor tended. 
Later they learn farming and the domestication of 
animals. Later they develop the arts of living to- 
gether, of writing and of reading. Abstract think- 
ing comes late. Races that are primitive may 
hasten some of these processes by being brought 
into contact with an advanced civilization, but they 
can’t jump the intermediate steps entirely. Every- 
thing indicates that the Indians are coming along 
rapidly. They are already taking a somewhat im- 
portant place in our production of food and mar- 
keting of goods. They should become rather rap- 
idly more important as producers and consumers. 


Restricted Building in an Iowa Burg 


The Tama yards are well built affairs that look 
as tho prosperity was a familiar visitor. I visited 
the Central Lumber & Coal Co.’s yard first and 
found the manager away. The young yard man 
who was acting as manager told me that trade has 
been good, One slight peculiarity of trade that I 
think has been experienced in other places is the 
fact that trade seemed worse scared by war condi- 
tions in 1917 than in 1918. In 1917 the war was 
new. Huge expenditures with ensuing huge taxes 
were in prospect. Nobody knew what to expect. 
Just as a person is half stunned by an impending 
accident and has scarcely strength enough to help 
himself while there is still time, so the building 
public felt stunned by the things that had not as 
yet happened but that might happen any time. By 
1918 we all began to get the thing in focus. It 
looked none the less grave, but we found that even 
under its shadow we could still see our way about. 

There was an increasing willingness to go ahead 
and to take the cue from the Government. If the 
Government desired a certain saving it said so, and 
we proceeded to make that saving. People with 
money and with a need for buildings went ahead 
and built them. Thus it happened in the Tama dis- 
trict that while there were many inquiries about 
buildings in the spring and summer of 1917 very 
few of them were built. But in 1918, at least until 
the restrictions of the War Industries Board went 
into effect, a good many of these belated projects 
were put across. So the 1918 building business 
was pretty good. There were a number of houses 
put up as well as some barns. Repair work figured 
in largely in the fall. All this stuff was necessary 
building. None of it could be called the gratifica- 
tion of whims or of vanity. And while some that 
was done before the restrictions were made effective 
exceeded the limit of $2,500 they could not be con- 
sidered excessive in cost. It was a matter of wait 
ing until the Government spoke before drawing 
back, And a farm house costing less than $2,500 
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wouldn’t be much of a place. They were built to 
last long beyond the period of the war. One new 
house replaced one that was burned. The others 
had been in contemplation for a great while. 

The fall months are great repair and remodeling 
months in the corn belt. Earlier in the summer 
the farmers are too busy insuring that they and 
the rest of us can have something to eat during the 
ensuing winter to have any time to give to tighten- 
ing up sheds or patching roofs. They do find time 
earlier in the summer for new buildings, but in 
many cases a farmer who plans to build a house or 
barn will get ready for it by planting fewer acres 
of crop. But in ordinary years he finds that be- 
tween threshing and corn husking he has quite a 
bit of time. He will use part of this in filling the 
silo and part in hauling manure. But even at that 
he has time left in which he can refloor the horse 
stable and put in a few panes of glass and straighten 
the corn crib. He found the corn crib a building 
well worth looking to last fall. No rotten floors or 
leaking roofs made a hit with him when corn prom- 
ised to be worth more than at any other time within 
the recollection of most of us. 


To Prevent Vermin’s Depredations 

Not long ago I read a statement in which the 
number of millions of rats in the country was esti- 
mated. It was enough to make a person shiver. 
Each rat in the course of a year, so the writer 
guessed, would eat two dollars’ worth of food. 
This may be considered a double loss, in a way, for 
aside from the money loss is the loss of the fooa. 
And in fhese days of demand we are told that it is 
worth while to produce food even if six dollars’ 
worth of labor, seed, fertilizer and ground rent pro- 
duce but five dollars’ worth of food. That was 
said in connection with the gardening campaigns of 
last spring. We wonder, then, why it would not be 
well worth while to spend some money during this 
coming season on making storage buildings vermin 
proof. Maybe this can’t be done on a 100 percent 





The native American owner of this building has his 
own ideas about remodeling and making additions 


efficiency basis. We don’t know. But we do know 
that buildings with sound and fairly high founda- 
tions are less likely to be troubled by rats than are 
low, sagging buildings under which the dirt comes 
close to the floor. Cribs and granaries with sound 
floors are more likely to be immune than are build- 
ings with patched and split floors. 

This suggests another matter that ought to be of 
interest both to retailers and to customers in the 
matter of making repairs. And that is the tse of 
wood preservatives. I don’t know whether creo- 
sote oil on sills and floor boards would discourage 
mice and rats or not. I suppose it would have to 
be used with discrimination to prevent the tainting 
of the corn or small grain. Rats and mice are sueh 
odd creatures in their likes and dislikes that it is 
possible they might get fat on wood treated with 
toxic agents. This doesn’t seem likely. My guess, 
which is only a guess, is that creosote oil which 
proves poisonous to fungous growths would not be 
healthful for rats and mice. But before acting on 
this theory it might be well to consult an authority. 
The Barrett Co., of Chicago, has done a good deal 
of research along this line. While I haven’t its 
permission to say that it will answer any question 
about the proper uses of wood preservatives I per- 
sonally have found the company very prompt and 
courteous about such things. 

But whether creosote oil will drive away rats or 
not it will drive away the parasitic growths that 
cause decay. In these days when materials are 
scarce it would seem merely the part of wisdom to 
make them last as long as possible. Creosote oil 
answers a good many purposes when applied merely 
with d brush. It has one property that is claimed 
for it by its experimenters that should interest 
farmers; that is, it will in a large measure act as a 
preventive of hog cholera if it is used on the frame- 
work of the hog house. Coupled with this should 
= clean surroundings, decent ventilation and the 
ike, 

Wood Preservatives and Cement on the Farm 


_ One of the problems of the farmer in these days 
is that of getting good fence posts. The price is 





high, and shipping facilities are so limited that 
getting posts of any kind and at any price may be 
a hard job. On most prairie farms there are some 
trees. Last fall some people were astonished al- 
most past belief at the number of farmers in the 
State of Iowa who agreed to cut wood for their 
stoves and thus to help conserve coal. Much of 
this timber is soft wood that farmers have consid- 
ered entirely unsuited for making fence posts. But 
if they can get wood preservatives and will treat 
their soft-wood posts they will find that their fences 








An Indian burying ground 


will stand up in good serviceable condition for many 
years. 

The use of wood preservatives on farms is still 
in its infancy. The value of this enemy to decay 
has been recognized by factory builders and rail- 
road men and by the Government. Every wooden 
ship, so I’m told, has had the points of contact in 
its frame treated with creosote oil. Railroad ties 
have long and suecessfully been treated. But as 
yet its use on the farms seems to be small, This is 
partly chargeable to the indifference of retailers. 
Many of them have looked with little favor on any 
ageney that would prolong the usefulness of wood, 
but these men are the short sighted persons who 
think that the sooner wood wears out the sooner 
they can sell more lumber. They forget that the 
sooner wood wears out the easier it will be for their 
rivals to sell substitute materials. 

It is within the memory of all of us that cement 
became so widely used by farmers, Not many 
years ago it was but little used. Now it is used 
for nearly every building purpose; for some, in 
fact, for which lumber would serve much better. 
Perhaps wood preservative will not rival cement in 
popularity, and perhaps again it may. It ought to 
be sold by the lumber retailer; in faet, it belongs 
logically in his yard, since he sells the lumber, but 
if he expeets it to become as popular as it should 
be he must be ready to take considerable pains to 
advertise it and to teach his customers the right 
ways of using it. A wood preservative that can be 
applied with a brush like paint, that will increase 
the usefulness of wood by many years and that 
will act as a deterrent of hog cholera and a posi- 
tive antidote for chicken parasites if it is used in 
the chicken house has a good many talking points. 
It will serve as a sales extra and as such will turn 
not a few pennies of profit. It promotes the sale 
of wood as opposed to substitutes and it aids in 
the Government’s program of conservation. Why 
not give it the once over this winter and get ready 
to try it out on your patrons next summer? 


Retailing in a Tornado Country 


Mr. Evans, of the C. H. Chapman Lumber Co., 
to get back to Tama again, told me that the 1918 











This edifice is offered for the consideration of the pro- 
ponent of the ready-cut house. It looks easier to 
erect and fully as satisfactory as the average house 
that can be “built without a saw” 


business had been first rate. At the time I called 
he was rather busier with coal sales than with lum- 
ber. Coal sales began early in accordance with the 
request of the Fuel Administration. Nearly all the 
cellars had been filled by early September, so Mr. 
Evans thought, but he found to his surprise that 


the sales seemed to continue steadily thru the fall 
and into the winter. And this is in a part of the 
country that is rather heavily timbered where farm 
ers cut a large amount of wool. When we say 
heavily timbered we mean on a prairie basis. On 
the prairies the farmers think there is a good deal 
of wood if every farmer has a windbreak, And in 
those parts of the State along rivers and in other 
places where natural timber grows in sparse quan- 
tities they say it is ‘‘heavily timbered.’’ 

It is a little surprising to find how much trade 
arose from sheer bad luck that happened to farm- 
ers. Most of it was brought about by wind storms. 
While this business was important in swelling the 
yearly sales in the various yards near which the 
tornado damage was done it is quite significant of 
the relationship between retailer and farmer that 
every retailer to whom I talked about these things 
spoke of them with evident distress. And while the 
retailers themselves did not tell me this I learned 
from other sources that many lumbermen sold the 
stock to replace demolished buildings at little or no 
profit to themselves. They were not obligated more 
than other people in the neighborhood to be gener 
ous in this way, but they were. There are a good 
many stories of lumber service being told in the 
districts where tornado damage was done. In one 
community a young preacher adjourned his morn 
ing service on Sunday morning and led his congre- 
gation in rescue work. The storm had struck the 
night before. It was nearing the harvest season 
and the broken boards and rubbish had to be cleared 
off the fields in order to save the crop. These good 
church people worked all day Sunday and for sev- 
eral succeeding days in saving the crops. In the 
meantime the local lumberman got his own trucks 
out and borrowed all the others he could get and 
went to a neighboring city and eame back with 
thousands of shingles. Within a couple of days, 
thanks to this man’s energy and resourcefulness 
and to the cooperation of ‘the neighbors, all the un 


ger: 





This Indian wagon shed is better to the extent of about 


six posts and a roof than some used by the lordly 
white man 
roofed houses were again rain proof. It was a 


stormy season and hardly had the Iast nails been 
driven when a torrent of rain fell. But for this 
quick work the damage from the rain would have 
added a heavy burden to an already overburdened 
people. 

Influences and Lessons of Disaster 

Last fall in driving thru the country I saw a new 
barn. It wasn’t so very large, but it looked to be 
well designed and built and it was painted and neat 
as a pin. I stopped in to have a look at it. The 
young woman at the house was very friendly when 
I asked if I could photograph it, and she volun- 
teered the information that it took the place of a 
similar barn blown away by a cyclone, She showed 
me a picture of the ruins. Barn and corn erib 
were nothing but exaggerated kindling piles. And 
these buildings were but a few months old when 
the storm knocked them to toothpicks. The girl 
did not seem especially discouraged by it. I guessed 
that she was a bride of a few months. Probably 
she and her husband had built the little group ot 
buildings in the fall of 1917 or the following spring. 
Their destruction must have meant a serious loss in 
money as well as a fearful experience. But these 
Corn Belt farmers take disaster of this kind rather 
quietly. It does make serious inroads on their sav 
ings and credit, but they know they can meet it. 
They typify the American spirit in a way. Amer 
ica undertook a terrible obligation and a heavy load 
when she entered the war. But everybody felt that 
we could do it. When Congress talked in terms of 
billions we looked a little blank but told ourselves 
that America was rich and young and vigorous and 
could raise the money. Obligations make Ameri 
sans a little more careful about where their qoney 
and their strength go, but the confidence that 
they are going to win out carries them thru. 

If retail lumbermen needed it they could point to 
the relationship between them and their customers 
in times of disaster, like the striking of a storm, as 
an added evidence of the truly essential place the 
retailer occupies in the community. No other mer- 
chandising agency is ready to offer the emergency 
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service that a resourceful and public spirited re- 
tailer can give. No other agency with its patent 
prescriptions can fill community needs so completely 
as can the retailer with his individual service. If a 
period of prosperity is a retailer’s opportunity it 
is none the less true that a period of disaster, 
whether it be a war or a flood or a tornado, is also 
the retailer’s opportunity. The people who suffer 
from reverses are likely later on to be the people 
who in returning success will have long memories 
of what happened to them when things were going 
dead wrong. A retailing service that will stand by 
a man in adversity is one that is likely to be fair 
and square with him in prosperity. 


Value of Real Service 


During the period of war and the still troubled 
commercial experiences arising after the return of 
peace the lumber retailers have about the same 
kind of experience that the people in their commu- 
nities have. They prosper if their customers 
prosper. In such times there is a more real place 
for a genuine retailing and building service than 
there is in times of easy fatness. When prosperity 
is commonplace it doesn’t make so much difference 
whether the public gets a service that will get it 
the last atom of value out of its dollar. Don’t un- 
derstand me to be saying that a lumberman is not 
obligated to be honest and efficient at all times. 
He is. But from the standpoint of the customer it 
is easier to tolerate inefficiency in a fat year than 
in a lean. When money must be made to count to 
the utmost, then it is that the public appreciates a 
business service that really serves; that is based 
upon a careful and thoughtful understanding and 
analysis of the customer’s needs and of the avail- 
able means for satisfying them. It is safe to say 
that not for many years has it been s0 much a bur- 
den on the retailer’s conscience to know what is for 
the good of his customers and to know how to ac- 
complish his part in bringing it to pass. 

In a year when service to the nation is the test 
of the quality of a man’s character we may be sure 
that service to those people to whom we sell our 
merchandise will in a measure test our character 
and the right we have to call ourselves business men. 


Telling It to the 
Absentees 


One of the attendants at the splendid two-days’ 
conference of Wisconsin retail lumber dealers with 
the agriculturists of the State University at Madi- 
son recently was so impressed with some of the 
features that he has penned a letter to the ab- 
sentees, as follows: 

MADISON, WIS., Nov. 30, 1918. 

Dear BILL: Well, you missed a good time, old man. 
I went over to the lumber dealers’ association meet- 
ing that was held here and like the town so well that 
I am staying over Sunday, here. We had a good, live 
bunch and got some good pointers on how to get rid of 
things we didn’t want to carry over etc. Seems to me 


that some of these fellows must lie awake nights 
thinking up things to tell us at these meetings. They 


are good, too. 

The best thing on the program in the way of enter- 
tainment ete. was a real live he-male quartet from 
Chicago. They were brought out here at the expense 
and thru the courtesy of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., and C. O. Frisbie, the president, was there and 


“bossed” them around—-some, and they made a hit 
with the bunch right from the start. Sang some 


old timers, and some new ones, too. Then they made 
up some parodies about different people that were there 
ete., including the governor of the State, Phillip, and 
the judge of the supreme court, The toastmaster was 
from Kewaskum, Wis., and the song they sang about 
him was something like this (his name was Otto Lay) : 

“Otto Lay, Otto Lay, our toastmaster is all right, 

Always keeps things going bright, 

Otto Lay, tell us pray, 

Where in hell is Kewaskum, anyway ?” 


Now Otto didn’t altogether like this little ballad, but 
the rest of us thought it was good. Well, the quartet 





A COMPREHENSIVE INFORMANT 


‘We have been subscribers to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN for some time, and 
we look forward each week fcr its coming; 
we feel that we get a great deal of good 
out of reading it, and are always glad to 
see what others are doing.—D. W. ROB- 
ERTSON LUMBER Co., A. B. Coffman, 
Manager, Springfield, Mo. 











was the life of the occasion. They had a bunch of song 
books and made us all sing our heads off, singing ‘“‘Good 
Old Summer Time” and everything down to “Katy,” 
The name of the quartet was “The Benson.” Same 
bunch that was up at Eau Claire one time; and “Doc 
koe,” their manager, was up at Cornell once when I 
was there at a meeting of Frisbie’s people. He is a 
live wire, all right, and makes any old program go. 

Well, Bill, after we had a good feed, heard some 
good talks and had sung ourselves hoarse etc., etc., 
we were shown around thru the Capitol Building. You 
know it was at night, and we had full sweep of the 
place. It sure is some fine building and we went all 
thru the thing. Think I will know all about it when 
I get to be Governor ete. Yes? 

This was all over about bed time (10 o’clock) and we 
were all ready to turn in for we had been going some 
all day. Next morning we had another mighty fine 
meeting and things went along all right, but you will 
get all the news of this affair from the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN in its issue of Dec. 7. But I just wanted 
to tell you what a chump you were to miss this affair. 
You know “I told you so” beforehand. 

I told you that there would be something doing and 
your ought not to miss it, and sure enough, here you 
went and missed it as usual. Next time have a heart 
and come along. The boys were all asking about you 
and I surely was sorry you were not there to defend 
yourself. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am yours truly 

Tom. 





SECRETARY SEES GOOD TIMES AHEAD 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 9.—A. L. Porter, secre 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, sees a great period of prosperity ahead for 
the lumbering industry and looks soon for a de- 
mand for building materials such as has never be- 
fore been witnessed in the world. Said he: 


In our own country much necessary and essential 

building has been deferred during the last eighteen 
months on account of the war activities, the Govern 
ment restrictions on buildings and the general inclina 
tion of the public to put aside their own personal 
affairs and devote their time to those activities which 
would directly assist in the successful termination of 
the great conflict in which we have been engaged. Now 
that the war is practically over the attention of per- 
sons and firms will be directed to their own affairs. 
The Government has already and promptly lifted the 
ban on new construction so that now all types of con 
struction anywhere may go ahead without Government 
yermit. 
' Aside from the demand from foreign countries there 
will be hundreds of thousands of new homes and other 
buildings erected in the United States during the next 
few years. As far as Spokane and the Inland Empire 
are concerned the future looks exceptionally bright. 





THE LOGICAL TIME TO BUILD IS NOW 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—The present interest in 
reconstruction and building either for homes or 
for speculation or investment centers around the 
price of lumber and no less an authority than 
Harry W. McDonough of the Cypress Lumber Co. 
and president of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association, one of the big men in the in- 
dustry in the East and known generally thruout 
the United States, declares that now is the time 
to build. He is the head of a company that sells 
about 40,000,000 feet a year, enough to build a 
few fair-sized towns. With a most intimate knowl 
edge of the lumber trade, Mr. McDonough says the 
man who is postponing the building of a house, 
hoping that prices will fall, will be doomed to dis 
appointment. The main reason why the price of 
lumber will be upheld, in his opinion, is due to the 
increased labor cost. He believes the schedule of 
labor set up during the war in the various trades 
will be upheld. 

As for the speculative builders, the men who are 
putting up houses for investment, they will be 
obliged to substitute cheaper grades of lumber 
and push up their rentals to meet the correspond 
ingly high scale of the cost of living. 

Mr. McDonough is a director of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers and is 
head of the local organization in this State. He 
says: 

The man who has it in mind to build a house might 
just as well start now, because, in my judgment, the 
prices will not be lower for a few years at least. The 
standard of labor will go up rather than down. It will 
never slide back. Living conditions are better now 
than ever before among the laboring classes, and 
rightly so. The entire country will profit with labor 
satisfied with conditions. 

There is a new deal all around, and the more quickly 
people wake up to it the better. Capital must lay its 
eards on the table in dealing with labor hereafter. 
People will know one another better as a result of the 
millionaire lying in the trenches with the 
Democracy will get down to business. 

Business must be run on a profit-sharing basis and 
the man who is dealing in natural products has already 
begun to realize this. The men who sell money have 
not perhaps awakened as yet to the new deal that is 


going on in the world, but it will not take them long 
to see it. 


“wop.” 


Comparison of Prices 

The price of lumber today is 80 percent above the 
lowest cost for 1907, which was the panic year. But it 
must be remembered that the price of labor was ab- 
normally low then and it is abnormally high now. 
Lumber has not advanced in proportion to other com- 
modities like food and clothing. For instance, let me 
tell you what we have been up against during the war. 
The labor increase in the lumber trade has been 50 


percent and the production has been 50 percent less in 
some instances, 


In one of our mills the average normal 





output before the war was 1,300,000 feet and last 
month it was only 500,000 feet. This is largely due to 
the lack of labor. 

Take prices today as against 1912. 
cost $55 a thousand, now it costs $70; spruce cost 

28 and now it costs $48. Cypress will be exhausted 
in fifteen years and white pine in less time. The com 
ing wood is fir, which will come from Oregon, Washing 
ton and other western States. 

There has been a lot of talk in this country about 
reforestation, but few practical results. Splendid 
efforts are being made by the colleges and the Govern 
ment is doing some work, too, but it is nothing like 
the German system. 

The idea of the average American is to sell and get 
away. He won’t prepare for the next generation be- 
cause he wants quick results. Sooner or later the 
Government will be obliged to go into the question of 
reforestation, or within 30 or 40 years the streams 
will dry up and timber will be scarce. The man who 
piants white pine seedlings now will hand down a 
1,000 percent investment to a future generation. 

I am optimistic about future conditions. There has 
been virtually no building in this country for two 
years. The Government is now fairly well out of the 
market, and building is certainly going to start up 
again. The savings banks and the codperative banks 
have plenty of money to invest in buildings. 

No Advantage In Delay 

I am of the opinion that the man who wants to build 
should go ahead since he will not save anything by 
holding off. Of course it costs more money and the 
prices will keep up and labor must be considered first, 
last and all the time. The cost of lumber is only about 
30 percent of a building, the labor cost is 50 percent 
and the rest is used up in heating ete. Carpenters are 
now working on a 5-day-a-week basis, and they are 
getting about $6 a day, as against $4 a few years ago. 

It is to be expected because of these conditions that 
there will be less speculative building for some time 
until things are equalized, because the banks will not 
allow such a high percentage of loans as in the past. 
But the country will gradually accustom itself to these 
new. conditions. I am no expert on building construc- 


tion, since I deal in the raw product, but a house that / 


would have cost from $3,800 to $4,000 a few years ago 
will now cost about $6,000. 

Generally speaking, men can afford to pay the in: 
crease, since it is only in keeping with the advanced 
standard of prices in everything else. In the middle 
West there is already a tremendous demand for lumber. 

There will also be a big demand for American lumber 
from European countries. England is about 300.000 
houses behind. English builders got their lumber from 
Sweden and Russia in the past, but it will be some 
time before lumber operations are renewed to any 
extent in Russia. If they have not got the money in 
England and France we will give them credit and helr 
them to rebuild. There is also a big demand for lumber 
in South America, especially in Brazil and Argentina. 

The only danger I see ahead for our labor market is 
the possibility of an influx of cheap labor from Europe, 
but I have no doubt that the Government will restrict 


Then cypress | 
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immigration for some time and undoubtedly European 
countries will attempt to prevent their labor from 
coming to the United States. Otherwise I have no 
doubt of the ability of this country to take care of the 
labor situation. 

I do not believe that price fixing will continue after 
the war. It was right and necessary for a time but 
we must not put any restrictions on business in the 
future. 

Both water and rail transportation should be under 
Government control. This will eliminate competition. 
It will mean quicker and cheaper transportation of 
raw materials. This country has done wonders during 
the war with Government control of railroads. Of 
course it comes high, but it is worth it. In my judg- 
ment Government control of transportation facilities 
will work to the advantage of all lines of business. I 
do not mean Government ownership, however, since I 
believe the ownership of transportation systems should 
stay in the hands of the investor, and, backed by the 
Government, I think the country will find it a satis 
factory investment. 


PROPHESY GOOD SPRING TRADE 


Nrw Ricumonp, Inp.—The building industry in 
this community has been greatly curtailed, due to 
misapprehension of the farmers. Thruout the en 
tire season they led themselves to believe that in 
order to be 100 percent patriotic they should not 
drive a nail, and the fact is that they drove the 
minimum, From the drift of conversations in our 
office and in the yard we are inclined to think that 
with restrictions removed the coming of favorable 
weather will mark the beginning of an exception- 
ally good year’s business in this vicinity, espe- 
cially if the labor supply proves adequate. ‘The 
buildings to be erected will, in our opinion, consist 
mainly of barns, cribs, granaries and other farm 
buildings, and possibly some houses.—New Rich 
mond Lumber & Ccal Co. 





FREELAND PARK, ILL.—The removal of restric 
tions came a little late to revive building this 
season, This is a farming community, and build- 
ing was fairly good last spring and summer. A 
number of corn cribs and barns have been built. 
We look for a good spring and summer trade next 
year. There will be several barns and corn cribs 
erected, and a few houses. We of course intend to 
stock up later to take care of this business.—Free 
land Park Lumber Co. 


LAKE View, Iowa.—The removal of building 
restrictions will tend to revive building operations. 
We expect to see new improvements undertaken, 
and houses built. With a view to meeting the new 
conditions we are inaugurating a newspaper adver 
tising campaign. In our opinion the shortage of 
labor, more than any other single factor, was 
responsible for the cessation of building.—Lake 
View Lumber Co. 
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PLAN PROMOTES PROMPT PAYMENT 


A plan of offering customers four options of 
payment has resulted in materially lessening the 
average length of time that accounts remain un- 
paid, in the experience of J. T. Grant, lumber re- 
tailer at Rolfe, Iowa. Mr. Grant gives all cus- 
tomers a printed slip showing his sales terms, of 
which the following is a condensation: 


First option: Cash on delivery, or in advance, 5 
percent discount, 

Second option: -ayment not later 
month following purchase, 2 percent. 

Third option: In absence of a previous agreement 
to contrary all accounts are due and payable (net) not 
later than sixty days from purchase. 

Fourth option: By mutual agreement at the time of 
purchase, if longer time than sixty days is desired 
settlement shall be made by note drawing interest at 
8S percent after sixty days. If settlement is not made 
by note the account will draw interest at 8 percent 
from expiration of 60-day period the same as tho a 
note had been given. 

Illustration; - If certain goods are offered you for 
$40, by paying spot cash you get them for $388; if you 
wait until the 10th of following month you pay $39.20 ; 
if you wait sixty days you pay $40; and if you wait 
fourteen months you pay $438.20. 

I also have a plan for additional discounts for large 
quantities, varying according to size of the order and 
service required in filling it, which will be made known 
upon request, 

Mr. Grant summarizes as follows the results for 
the eight months the plan has been in operation: 


My sales for eight months this year since starting 
this plan were 86 percent of the same eight months of 
last year. 

The book accounts for the same period this year were 
60 percent of last year’s book accounts. 

In 1916 our average monthly book accounts were 219 
percent of our average monthly sales. In 1917, when 
we were giving a discount on cash coal sales only they 
were 188 percent. In the eleven months of this year 
they were 149 percent. In other words, we are now 
carrying our book accounts an average of forty-five 
days, as compared with sixty-five days in 1916. 


than 10th of 


In October this year our total unsettled book ac 
counts at the end of the month were 84 percent of the 
month’s sales, as compared with 147 percent in 1917 
and 169 percent in 1916. 

For the eight months that have elapsed since starting 
to give a cash discount on everything our average 
monthly book accounts have been 123 percent of the 
average monthly sales, as compared with 176 percent 
for the same period of last year. 

From this showing Mr. Grant draws the conelu- 
sion that customers can pay cash or settle promptly 
if they want to; in other words, if they are given 
a definite incentive to do so. He says that collee- 
tions under this plan have been much easier than 
formerly. 





RETAILER’S TIMELY PUBLICITY 


The Diffenbaugh Lumber, Coal & Ice Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., believes in seasonable advertising, and 
is mailing to customers and prospects on its list 
some attractive and convincing literature based 
upon the idea of preparedness for cold weather. 
This includes a very ‘‘eatchy’’ and well gotten up 
four page folder advocating in a most convincing 
way the equipping of homes with storm sash and 
doors as a means of saving coal and adding to the 
comfort of the inmates. Effective use is made of 
a letter from the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, urging the use of storm sash, doors and 
weatherstrips, which is reproduced in fac-simile in 
the folder. Other enclosures are a bulletin on how 
to burn soft coal, prepared by the Illinois fuel 
‘administration, and a couple of the artistie Beaver 
Board booklets recently reviewed in these columns, 
imprinted with the name and address of the Diffen- 
baugh company. 

nn 

PORTLAND (ORE.) advices are that during Oc- 
tober 21,163,028 feet of lumber were shipped from 
the Columbia River in cargoes bound for both 
coastwise and offshore ports. 








RETAILERS TOLD NEED OF CO-OPERATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 9.—The retail lumber 
dealers of this city gave a luncheon on the evening 
of Dee. 6 in honor of Charles A. Bowen and Gen. 
L. C. Boyle, secretary and counsel, respectively, of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
It was attended by representatives of practically 
every local yard. Gen. Boyle, who had just come 
from the great reconstruction congress at Atlantic 
City, delivered an address covering the constructive 
program that had been mapped out at that meeting 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The speaker’s thought em- 
braced the suggestion that the business interests 
of America were recognizing as never before the 
need of codperation among the units of industry, 
in order that after-war problems might be more 
adequately met; and that no branch of our indus 
trial life stands in so much need of close coérdina- 
tion as does the retail distribution of lumber. He 
also emphasized the two resolutions passed by the 
Chamber of Commerce expressing the outstanding 
need of a more definite understanding of the right 
of business men to codperate, thereby making 
necessary a reforming of the Sherman Law, to the 
end that business men may know in advance their 
exact codperative limitations. 

His suggestions seemed to fall into good soil 
and take root, as evidenced by the fact that prac 
tically every yard in Philadelphia joined the Na 
tional retail organization at the conclusion of the 
address. The speaker emphasized the point that 
it was not the purpose of the National association 
to discourage local, State and regional interests. 
In fact he developed the thought that it was the 
purpose of the National to foster their develop- 
ment so that cobrdinated effort between such organ- 
izations and the National association might be 
effective. 














MOVABLE CAMP OF THI CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO., 
TER, IDAHO 


WINCHESTER, IpAHO, Dee, 7.—Lumber manu- 
facturers thruout the country, and particularly in 
the Inland Empire and on the Pacifie coast, have 
been giving much attention to the care of their 
workmen, in the mills and in the camp, and prob- 
ably in no department of the lumber industry has 
there been a greater improvement than in the 
quarters now being provided for men in the log- 
ging camps. The old days of the big bunkhouse 
lined with bunks surrounding a big heating stove 
in the center with no ventilation and no home 
comforts are gone, and in their place one finds 
sanitary structures in which are housed the men 
who fell the trees for the mills of the West. The 
tendency is toward a number of small units in each 
of which are housed a few men. 

This is shown in the new movable camps re- 
cently completed by the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co. at Winchester, and the pictures herewith depict 
these splendid new quarters nestled among the mag 








AT WINCHES VIEW OF CAMP 


PORTABLE 


nificent pine trees that grow on Craig Mountain in 
north central Idaho. Craig Mountain is not a 
mountain as is generally understood, but a large 
fertile plateau over 4,000 feet above sea level on 
which grows some of the finest pine timber in the 
great Inland Empire region. It is at Winchester 
that the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. makes what 
it terms ‘‘Craig Mountain Cork Pine’’ lumber. 

Herewith are shown ten of these camp houses in 
each of which are three double metal bunks; that 
is, an upper and a lower, so that each man has a 
bed for himself. A fourth bunk is to be added 
soon, thus making accommodations in each house 
for eight men. They are well heated, lighted and 
ventilated and are warm and comfortable as weéll 
as sanitary. Underneath each house are skids so 
that they can be drawn to the railroad and loaded 
on cars to be moved without trouble or expense. 

A couple of hundred feet from the bunkhouses 
on a railroad siding stand the kitchen car and 


(LEFT 
BUNK 


TO RIGHT) 


HOUSES, 


KITCHEN CAR, 
BARN AND 


DINING CAR, 
WAREHOUSE 


the dining room car placed close together so there 
is a direct entrance from one to the other like 
going from one to another rgom. In the kitchen 
car are the big ranges, cupboards, cooking tables; 
in fact, every facility of a first class hotel kitchen, 
while the well lighted and ventilated dining room 
car with its long table presents the appearance at 
each meal of a banquet being served. This equip- 
ment is only a little more than a mile from the 
town of Winchester, where the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co.’s plant is located, and where opera- 
tions are carried on the year round. 


This modern camp outfit is the result of the 


desire of E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., to furnish every home 
comfort possible for the men at work getting in 
the logs for his company and is indicative of the 
development that is taking place everywhere thru 
out the western country in caring for the men who 
make possible the lumber industry. 




















KITCHEN 


CAR AT LOG CAMP OF CRAIG MOUNTAIN COMPANY 




















INTERIOR VIEW OF DINING CAR AT LOGGING CAMP 
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EARLY FUTURE BUILDING OF GOOD PROMISE 


The removal of Federal restrictions upon con- 
struction work under private direction comes in 
extremely good time. The entire winter season is 
thus afforded contractors for planning the build- 
ing activities of next year. This, of course, insures 
opportunity, too, for giving the attention necessary 
to that interesting portion of the American public 
which will or should or may be ‘‘in the market’’ 
for placing improvement contracts. 

That unusual building operations lie just ahead 
can not be doubted. The American people have 
made more money in the last three years than any 
generation secured in a like earlier period. Labor 
has been astonishingly well paid. Profits from 
business enterprises large and small have been 
generous, speedy and sure. With this cheering 
condition prevailing, the restrictions for some time 
resting upon building undertakings—thru inability 
to obtain materials, swiftly advancing prices, or 
Government interference—have acted to keep such 
work far below the normal of even normal times. 
Contracts of every description were, during that 
period, suggested and figured on and all but begun 
—only at the last moment to be of necessity post- 
poned indefinitely. And, as in the case of lesser 
longings, that human trait which feels its desires 
strengthened by failure of realization causes the 
purpose to spend surplus funds in plant or home 
enlargement to grow in intensity. 


{By Fred R. Barkhurst, St. Joseph, Mo.] 


Now that the opportunity to carry out these plans 
is open, postponement has only increased the finan- 
citl ability of the projectors to provide for their 
needs and ambitions. Without doubt 90 percent 
of the contracts which will be let in the coming 
six months will call for more extensive improve- 
ments than were contemplated originally. Every 
business man who seeks to provide himself with 
more commodious and more modern quarters, every 
private citizen who begins the erection of 1 home, 
will now build more with an eye to future needs 
than ever before was the general rule. Why? 
Because the lesson of business expansion possibili- 
ties which recent years have brought will make 
more elaborate planning for later industrial and 
commercial growth seem particularly justifiable, 
while the home builder will realize as never before 
that it costs less to get all that is wanted at the 
beginning than to add improvements from time 
to time. 

The building trades—masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, painters and paperhangers—with their 
associated industries and commercial interests in 
the field of construction materials, face a period 
of demand for their activities which, aside from 
the experiences of a few months of hightide war- 
time achievements, has not heretofore been 


equalled. The condition will be countrywide—a 
fact seldom met with at any time preceding the 
war. ‘this will insure stable supplies and prices 
of material and labor. It will prevent the usual 
rush of workmen from one locality to another ap- 
parently nore favored. Wherever the builder is 
found there much need of his services also will 
exist. The prospects are so promising that they 
may well be considered as adding likewise to the 
certainty of prosperity in every other field of in- 
dustry and commerce. 





THE NATIONAL Liberty Loan executive commit- 
tee is asking the codperation of the public in re- 
moving from public view all old posters advertising 
former war bond issues. It is felt that if these 
are left in place they will detract from the new 
display of posters to be used in advertising the 
fifth Liberty bond issue, to be floated next spring. 
All commercial travelers are urged by W. T. Du 
Bose, director of traveling men’s activities, Liberty 
loan executive committee, to use their influence 
wherever they go to have all old posters torn down. 
Nothing is said specifically about the small window 
posters displayed in residences and offices by sub- 
seribers to the former loans, but presumably the 
committee would be glad to have these removed 
also, as they have now fully served their purpose. 





What Will Your Profits Be For 1919? 


[By R. B. Goodman, chairman Bureau of Lumber Economics, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 





The consensus of the meeting at the Congress Hotel, 
Nov. 22 and 23, of the leaders of the lumber industry 
was prosperity, but this prosperity was conditional 
first upon world relations ; second, upon the intelligent 
course that American business takes in the reconstruc- 
tion; third, upon the intelligent codperation of the 
entire lumber industry in all its branches, and finally 
upon the wisdom displayed by each individual manu- 
facturer of lumber in conducting his operations. Faith 
was expressed that the individual manufacturer of 
lumber would meet the situation adequately and intelli- 
gently. 

Assuming this faith justified, what will your profits 
be for 1919? The profit on your operation for the com- 
ing year depends upon how you individually meet the 
rapidly changing conditions that will confront you. 
Will you be able to maintain your production on a par 
with that of your competitors? What are your natural 
advantages with respect to your competitors? Are 
you taking steps to discount these handicaps and to 
realize these advantages? Are you utilizing the 
stumpage you consume so as to derive from it the 
greatest income? Are you wasting man-power to 
conserve raw material or are you wasting raw material 
to conserve man-power? Is your selling organization 
in line to obtain at fair price orders that will move 
your entire product? Is it an organization that will 
enable you to dispose of each particular item to the 
consumer who needs that item most? Are you spend 
ing money in any department that brings you no 
return, or are you failing to spend where the expendi 
ture would increase your profit? 

Questions like these indicate the problems whose 
solutions will largely determine the lumber manufac- 
turers’ profits. It is evident that the prosperity of 
the reconstruction period is not of a character that 
will be automatically prorated to the individual oper 
ator. While prices will undoubtedly continue for some 
time on high levels and the demand for lumber will be 
good, the individual operator must exercise his best 
intelligence to move his stock intelligently and to pro 
duce his stock efficiently. Altho the market for his 
product exists, this market will be eagerly sought not 
only by his competitors in the industry but by the 
strong competition of the products of other industries, 
and while high prices will rule the margin between 
cost and selling price will diminish. The increased 
cost of labor and supplies and the decreased volume of 
production that we are now experiencing have not 
exercised their full effect on costs, as reflected in the 
manufacturers’ accounts. Many of these cost reac- 
tions are remote. Salary increases, increased traveling 
expenses, postponed renewals, maintenance that has 
been skimped during the war, replenishment of depleted 
supply stocks at higher prices will affect next year’s 
costs. 

It will be necessary to install new machinery, revise 
methods of work and readjust operating programs to 
a relatively higher cost of man-power. All of these 
things call for more skillful management, and for 
management to exercise its skill it requires correct 
premises on which to base its decisions. This means 
that the past experience of the operation and its expe- 
rience from month to month must be accurately re- 
flected on its books in such manner as to keep the 
management fully informed as to the essential facts of 
the operation and in such manner that the management 
of one operation may compare its results with those 
of other similar operations in the industry. 


Getting at the Facts 


It was in view of the foregoing that a conference 
was held at the Chicago meeting for the purpose of 
promoting an interest in better methods of accounting. 
There were present Secretary-Manager Wilson Comp- 


ton; P. M. Rickey, comptroller of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.; Robert Rickey, special accountant for the South- 
ern Pine Association; E. T. Allen and myseif. 

Plans were discussed for forming a committee on 
accountancy as a part of the bureau of economics of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which will be submitted to the members of the econo- 
mics committee for approval and then passed on to the 
executive committee of the National. 

Accountancy is an exact science. There is nowhere 
any difference of opinion as to the principle of account- 
ing, and the methods of accounting have been improved 
and developed so as fully to meet modern business 
conditions from the smallest to the largest operation. 
It is proposed to create a department of lumber ac- 
countancy within the bureau of economics that will 
give each operator the benefit of the best practice in 
adapting principles of modern accounting to lumber 
operations, provided the manufacturers of lumber gen- 
erally are inclined to make use of such a service. 


Requisites of Good Accounting 


It is evident that the value of such a service will 
depend upon the attitude of those in control of the lum- 
ber manufacturing operations. There must be an awak- 
ening to the importance of correct accounting just as 
there has been in recent years an awakening in the 
industry to the importance of salesmanship. Correct 
lumber accounting is not a venture into new and 
untrodden paths. The development of salesmanship 
has consisted almost entirely of the individual manu- 
facturer adopting the methods of his successful com- 
petitor. In like manner, the manufacturer, whose 
methods of accounting are inadequate, out of date and 
ineflicient must realize his disadvantage. In addition 
to this realization there must be the willingness to 
employ the right methods that are new in place of 
wrong methods that are of such long standing as to 
have become habits. The delightful, old-fashioned 
custom of fooling one’s self must be given up. If the 
operation, or a particular part of it, really makes a 
profit that profit should not be diverted or concealed 
and, conversely, if the operation as a whole, or any 
department of it, makes a loss the loss should be recog- 
nized with red ink, for it is evident that the first 
requisite of good accounting is a correct reflection of 
the facts, and if you do not want to know the facts 
as they are in your business you will not be interested 
in good accounting. 

Assuming that the manufacturer is willing to know 
the truth about his business, the next obstacle in the 
mind of the smaller operator is the expense entailed 
by adequate modern accounting. While it will cost 
more, if the system adopted is properly adjusted to the 
Size of the business its cost will be an insignificant 
percentage of the money it will save. While it is true 
that a small operation may not afford a $25,000 man- 
ager, it may be equally true that a $10,000 manager 
is better economy than the man of $5,000 capacity, 
and a low salaried accountant may be more expensive 
to a small operator than one commanding a larger 
salary; and other than the head of the department 
of accountancy, the small operator will find the best 
methods of accounting do not cost any more and often 
not as much as poorer methods. I am a small operator 
and this has been my experience. It will be the case 
with many of us that we have a thoroly reliable and 
competent accountant and we would not like to take 
a chance on putting in a new man even of greater 
ability who would be familiar with more correct 
methods of accounting and needed for reorganizing 
this department. We are dubious about making a 
change even tho we would be willing to pay the in- 
creased salary. The answer to this is that the higher 
priced man may be the man we now have after we have 





given him an opportunity to educate himself to im 
proved methods, 


The Principle of Correct Methods 

As the first requisite of proper accounting is un 
prejudiced and impartial reflection of physical condi- 
tions, this department must be entirely independent of 
the operating department. Beginning in the camps, the 
camp clerk or scaler must be independent of the camp 
foreman or woods superintendent, and this  inde- 
pendence must follow on thru the accounting work to 
its head, who must be accountable only to the president. 
This is the custom of the larger organizations ; it must 
be followed in principle in the smallest operation to 
insure correct results. 

The application of correct methods of accounting 
to the lumber industry is a national as well as a re- 
gional undertaking. Because the diverse character of 
operations in various regions will call for special class- 
ification of accounts and a different emphasis on certain 
details in one region from another, it is necessary that 
these varying conditions should be considered and 
provided for by a single agency so that the statistics 
of one region may be comparable with the statistics of 
other regions. In the same manner it is necessary that 
the adjustments and modifications of accounting, so 
as to fit it to large, medium and small operations, 
should be worked out by a single agency so that the 
statistical result of the small operation may be made 
comparable with the results of the large operation. 

What will your profits be for the year 1919? Must 
you work in the dark all thru the coming year? Must 
you remain uncertain as to the answer to this question 
until the latter part of January, 1920, or do you wish 
to adopt methods of accounting that will enable you 
to proximate an answer to this question in advance 
and tv verify your answer month by month thruout the 
year? This is a new undertaking in National associ- 
ation work and this article is written for the purpose 
of ascertaining your attitude on this subject. <A letter 
expressing your views on this subject will be appreci- 
ated. Please address this letter to Secretary-Manager 
Wilson Compton, 925 Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


INDICTED LUMBERMEN MUST STAND TRIAL 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 9.—It was recently decided 
by Judge Haight, of the United States District 
Court, that the seven lumber companies and four 
individual dealers of New Jersey under indict- 
ment on eight counts for alleged violation of the 
United States Trade Embargo Act will have to . 
stand trial. Demurrers on six counts had been en- 
tered on the ground that the Elkins Act, under 
which the arrests had been made, did not apply, but 
the point was overruled. It is charged in the in- 
dictments that by using the names of army officers, 
sometimes fictitious and sometimes real, the com- 
panies in 1917 succeeded in having southern lum- 
ber transported thru embargoed territory, selling 
it to the Government at high prices in consideration 
of early deliveries. The maximum penalty for 
conviction on the offenses charged is $20,000 fine 
and two years’ imprisonment. The companies in- 
dicted include the Metropolitan, Franklin & South- 
ern companies, Newark; the Heidritter Lumber 
Co. and Frank R. Wallace, Elizabeth; the Coast- 
wise Lumber & Supply Co., Jersey City; the Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co., Sewaren; Perrine & Bucklow, 
Jamesburg (Inc.); Jacob and David Davidson, 
Newark; and Ira R. Crouse, Perth Amboy. 
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LOYAL LEGION HAS PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Will Perpetuate Wartime Principles—Employers and Employees Represented Equally— Father of the Plan 
Outlines Its Aims—A Model for Capital and Labor 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 7.—The Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen which effectively held em- 
ployers and employees in the lumber industry to- 
gether during the period of the war is to be con- 
tinued permanently on a peace basis with Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque in charge of the organization 
in a civilian capacity. 

This is the result of a well attended meeting held 
here on Friday and attended by more than 300 
representative employers and employees. Both ele- 
ments were eager to retain the organization which. 
Gen. Disque characterized in his final report as 
‘‘the most perfect industrial relations organization 
on the face of the earth.’’ 

The only question that remained to be determined 
when the meeting opened at the Masonic Temple at 
10 o’clock in the morning was one of method, altho 
Col. C. P. Stearns, who presided, asked for a formal 
vote authorizing the continuation of the organiza- 
tion. The vote was unanimous. After thoro dis- 
cussion, arrangements were made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of sixteen men—eight employ- 
ers and eight employees—to draft a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the government of the Loyal 
Legion on a permanent peace basis. The following 
committee was named: 

Employees: J. E. Reardon, W. D. Smith, T. E. 
Hudson, A. B. Albon, E. M. Bailey, W. P. Doyle, 
A. D. Chisholm and C. R. Gregory. 

Employers: A. C. Dixon, George T. Gerlinger, A. S. 
Kerry, Ralph H. Burnside, A. W. Gallow, Mark Ried, 
’aul Page and Joseph Irving. 

This committee will meet within the next few 
weeks and probably will be ready to report soon 
after the first of the year. Meanwhile, the organ- 
ization will be financed by an assessment of 50 
cents a member, to be matched by an equal amount 
by the employers A permanent system of financ- 
ing will be devised by the committee. 

A system of securing compliance with the 
legion’s regulations from the employers also must 
be devised. Several speakers suggested that each 
employer who becomes a party to the agreement 
make a deposit of cash or put up a bond guaran- 
teeing compliance. 

The delegates were welcomed to Portland at the 
morning session by Mayor Baker. The band of 
the spruce division furnished music. Capt. M. E. 
Crumpacker, who has had direct charge of the 
legion’s activities in mills and camps, gave an in- 
teresting account of the work and reported that 
the organization now consists of 1007 locals with 
more than 120,000 members. He enumerated many 
of the improvements that have been made in living 
conditions in the camps as a result of the legion’s 
activities. 

Industrial Relationships Discussed 


In a masterly address that deserves to be printed 
in full and placed in the hands of every employer 


‘and every workman in the country as one of the 


best treatises upon the proper relations of capital 
and labor that have ever been voiced or written, 
Gen. Disque outlined the splendid work accom- 
plished during the last year by the men who make 
up the membership of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen; the underlying motive of the 
organization; and how its benefits may be ex- 
tended into the future. Prefacing his address with 
the statement that, in his judgment, those assembled 
were engaged in the most epoch-marking meeting in 
the industrial history of the world, the speaker 
enlarged upon the thought that patriotism is not 
a virtue that thrives only in war, but that its 
universal exercise in times of peace is essential to 
the proper development of the nation’s industrial 
life and the welfare of both employer and em- 
ployee. ‘Peaceful evolution in our political af- 
fairs has made us the greatest nation on earth,’’ 
said he; adding that ‘‘evolution never works as 
rapidly as revolution, but its results are more last- 
ing.’? He characterized as traitors and a cancerous 
growth on the body politic those who try to stir 
up strife and class hatred in America. 

The element of human relations, which really lies 
at the bottom of all industrial problems, was dis- 
cussed by Gen. Disque with profound understand- 
ing and broad sympathy. Upon this phase he said 
in part: 

All honest men are imbued with the same weaknesses 
and the same virtues. They have the same hopes, 
cravings and aspirations. It follows, therefore, that 
the relations of men engaged in industry are human 
relations. If in the conduct of industry the man- 
ager ever keeps in mind that he is dealing with flesh 
and blood human beings, with hearts and souls; and if 
likewise the workmen realize that managers and in- 
vestors are themselves also human beings, much bit- 
terness will be avoided. * * * The time has come 








when the business men of this country must think in 
terms of the laboring man; and the laboring man must 
think in terms of the business man, each striving to 
imagine himself in the other’s place. * * * Capi- 
tal can not move a wheel without labor, nor labor ad- 
vance beyond a mere primitive existence without capi- 
tal. But with labor and capital as partners, wealth 
is created and productivity made possible. * * * 
The right of men to associate themselves together for 
their mutual advancement is incontestable, and under 
our modern conditions the organization of labor is 
necessary, just as is the organization of capital; both 
should make their contribution toward the creation of 
wealth and the promotion of human welfare. Because 
evils have developed and may develop as a result of 
the increasing complexities in industrial conditions 
shall we deny ourselves the maximum benefit which 
may be derived from using the new devices of progress ? 
We can not give up the organization of industry upon 
a large scale; no more can we give up the organization 
of labor. To say that there is no way out of a prob- 
lem upon the ultimate solution of which depends the 
very existence of industrial society, except thru con- 
stant warfare between labor and capital, is an un- 
thinkable counsel of despair; to say that progress lies 
in eventual surrender of everything by one factor or 
the other is contrary to the teachings of economic his- 
tory and to our knowledge of human nature. 


Gen. Disque then said that, actuated by thoughts 


‘such as he had outlined, he had, about a year ago, 


organized the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, primarily as a war emergency measure. As 
giving in concrete form an idea of what had been 
accomplished in a material way he had earlier in 
his address stated that at the time the armistice 
was signed America and her Allies had six ma- 
chines in the air to one of Germany, while only a 
year previous the enemy had the superiority in 
airplanes. ‘‘Our own American airmen,’’ said he, 
‘‘have had produced for their use a total of 11,- 
500 airplanes, and at the time of cessation of hos- 
tilities we were producing for them over 2,000 a 
month, and they have made good our promise to 
produce the best in the world by downing almost 
four German machines for every one of ours 
brought down.’? 


Such an organization as the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, consisting of 130,000 men, 
could not, said Gen. Disque, thrive on sentiment 
alone. Practical reasons had dictated the neces- 
sity of providing better camps and improved con- 
ditions generally, which with other beneficial 
changes had been effected thru the organization. 
He outlined in detail the method of organization 
and operation, showing how the spirit of democ- 
racy prevails thruout, every member having a voice, 
thru secret ballot, in the selection of the primary 


or local committees. He then enumerated the re- 
sults attained, as follows: 


Uninterrupted operation of the plants and increased 
production ; improved working and living conditions ; 
frequent and close contact between employers and em 
ployees; elimination of grievances as a disturbing 
factor ; good will developed to a high degree; creation 
of a community spirit; a substantial step forward 
toward the brotherhood of man. 


Gen. Disque said that he could see many means 
of extending the benefits of the organization, and 
thought that it might properly include committees 
upon— 

Coéperation and conciliation ; safety and accidents: 
health and housing; recreation and education; health, 
accident and old age ‘insurance; hospital care of sick 
and injured; codperative stores of loggers’ clothing 
and supplies; occupation and development of logged 
over lands; Americanization and education of new 
comers from foreign lands; employment offices; pro 
vision for a minimum wage thruout the industry which 
will insure comfortable living for the worker and a 
sufficient surplus to provide against sickness and old 
age. 

In closing Gen. Disque expressed to the employ- 
ers and employees present his firm belief that in 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen they 
possess the most thoro industrial relations organiza- 
tion on earth, meeting the fair requirements of 
labor and capital and insuring a fair deal to both. 
He urged that in facing and solving the prob- 
lems of the future it be done not thru separate and 
antagonistic organizations but thru one organiza 
tion big enough for both employer and employee, 
based upon mutual confidence and respect and guid- 
ed by the great precept, ‘‘Whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 

On account of the extended discussion at the 
morning and afternoon sessions an evening meeting 
was necessary. Dr, John H. Boyd, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Portland, who has 
has done much personal work among the loggers 
and lumbermen during the year spoke briefly, sug- 
gesting the appointment of men to look after the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the employees at the 
various camps. The suggestion met with prompt 
approval. 

A resolution asking Congress to restore the tariff 
on lumber and shingles coming in from Canada was 
referred to the committee on organization. 

By unanimous resolution the meeting voted to 
invite Gen. Disque to become general manager of 
the organization on the completion of his duties as 
head of the spruce production division of the army. 
It is believed that he will accept the offer. 





HARDWOOD MEN ARRANGING FOR MERGER 


CINCINNATI, Ounto., Dee. 10.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
is ready for the meeting at Louisville, Ky., next 
week, when all its members will join the American 
Hardwood Association, under the plan announced 
sometime ago. Secretary F. R. Gadd, of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, after a thoro 
canvass of the membership in southern and eastern 
territories, as defined by the association, reports 
that he has not received a refusal from any mem- 
ber and that he will present at the Louisville 
meeting the applications of all the old members of 
his association and some new ones. 

It is the plan for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association to liquidate and pass out of existence, 
and Mr. Gadd is shaping the work of the head- 
quarters force in this city so that all business of 
his association may be wound up by Dee. 31. Al- 
ready some reductions of force has been effected, 
but it is the intention to keep up the general activi- 
ties of the association to the end of the year. To 
that end there will be another stock report, based 
on reports of members dating from Dec. 1, and 
another market letter showing trade conditions and 
average sales prices for the month. 

Final meetings of the governors of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will be held just 
before the Louisville meeting of the American as- 
sociation called for the purpose of receiving the 
new members from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, The executive committee of the board 
of governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has been called to meet Dec. 15, at the 
Seelbach Hotel, and there will be a meeting of the 
entire board of governors the following day at the 
same place. The governors will consider matters 
relating to the dissolution of their association, and 
also of propositions which they desire to present to 
American association after they have been received 


into membership. One of these is to submit for 
adoption the grading rules of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which Secretary Gadd hag 
confidence will receive favorable consideration. 
Another important proposition is the Open Com- 
petition Plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which has been operated for about two 
years and has grown steadily in favor. 


It is in hope of the acceptance of both these 
features of his work as secretary of the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association that Mr. Gadd 
is continuing headquarters’ work to the last, so 
that all statistics and reports collected under the 
stock and sales reporting of the open competition 
plan will be uptodate, and in shape to be continued 
without delay for the benefit of the members of 
the enlarged American Hardwood Association. 


While in the South on his last trip, Mr. Gadd 
attended the meeting of the Knoxville Lumber- 
men’s Club, at which it was decided to reorganize 
so as to take in all lumbermen in east Tennessee 
under the name of East Tennessee Lumbermen’s 
Club. It has been the policy of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association to encourage the for 
mation and extension of community organizations 
as a means of carrying out in detail much work 
that the larger and more general associations are 
not in position to attend to, especially the han- 
dling of local matters. 


E. O. Robinson, president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and former president B. 
B. Burns, of Huntington, West Va., are renewing 
experiences of olden times. Because of the ab- 
sence of mill superintendents, they have been put- 
ting in two or three weeks at their mills, Mr. Rob- 
inson at Quicksand, Ky., and Mr. Burns at Crest- 
mont, Ky. However, both of them will be in 
Louisville next week. 
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HOW THE NATION’S BUSINESS IS HANDLED 


Future Ship Building Calls for Wood in Quantities—Construction a Sporting Proposition —Winding Up 
Bureau Affairs—How New England Supplied Spruce 


WOOD FIGURES LARGELY IN ZEPPELINS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—It is pleasing to 
note that the great Zeppelins which German fac- 
tories were turning out at the rate of one every 
two weeks up to the time the armistice was signed 
are very largely of wood framing. It may not be 
generally known that the Zeppelins first sent over 
London were largely aluminum. The more recent 
‘‘Zeps’’ are larger and much lighter, thus having 
much greater lifting power and consequently longer 
cruising radius. An aluminum alloy propeller was 
a feature of the earlier Zeppelins, but these were 
discarded for wood. All the more recent German 
rigid dirigibles use wood propellers. 

Pictures of Zeppelins in flight do not show the 
narrow passage way that runs the entire length 
of the great frame—600 or 700 feet and even 
longer. It is somewhat of a task for a member 
of the crew to climb from the car on one end of the 
big craft, reach the passage way and make his way 
to the other end or to either of the two center cars 
(one on a side). An American who did this stunt 
with a Zellepin while it was standing on the ground 
considered it both risky and dangerous. 

Rigid dirigibles may become an important part 
of America’s future aircraft program. England 
already is forging ahead with construction and just 
now is testing or about to test her first two Zeppe- 
lins, copied after a machine brought down in a 
raid over London. British and American experts 
have developed and are now arranging to produce 
a new inert non-inflammable gas to fill the bags 
of dirigibles and balloons. If successful this de- 
velopment will increase the safety factor very 
materially. 


LARGE TONNAGE OF NEW SHIPPING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—In November, 352,- 
978 tons of new shipping were turned over to the 
United States Shipping Board. The monthly total 
includes two ships built in Japan, one of 10,550 
deadweight tons and the other of 9,103 deadweight 
tons. Nine wooden steamers were turned over, 
aggregating 30,500 deadweight tons. Contract 
steel ships numbered thirty-five and aggregated 
167,250 tons, deadweight, while seventeen requisi- 
tioned steel ships aggregated 135,625 tons. Most 
of the ships, numbering in all sixty-three, were 
cargo boats. There were three tankers, one collier, 
two refrigerator ships and one passenger and cargo 
boat. 

Total deliveries of wooden ships to Nov. 29 were 
ninety-two, totalling 325,700 deadweight tons. 
Kight composite ships, wood and steel, were de- 
livered, aggregating 30,000, or a grand total of 
355,700 deadweight tons in wooden and composite 
ships. 

The total number of contract steel ships deliv- 
ered to that date was 130, aggregating 732,850 
deadweight tons. Requisitioned steel ships so far 
delivered number 281, of 1,798,956 deadweight 
tons. 

Men who should be in position to judge assert 
that American ship yards will be kept busy for 
years to come. Most of these men take pains to 
make it clear that they have reference primarily 
to steel yards. For example, Peter O. Knight, 
vice president and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican International Shipbuilding Corporation, a 
steel concern, is quoted as having said that between 
35,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons of shipping are 
needed immediately to supply the world’s needs. 
Of course, Mr. Knight would have all this tonnage 
in steel. Despite the proved seaworthiness of 
the wooden ship and the fine record of the Faith, 
the first large concrete steamer sent to sea, he 
would cut loose from all materials except steel. 
Just where Mr. Knight would get the steel for so 
large a ship building program, with the United 
States Navy in the market for large quantities and 
with reconstruction demands in allied and other 
devastated countries calling for heavy construc- 
tion materials, is not known. 

The public announcement of some of the Pacific 
coast wooden ship yards that they purpose operat- 
ing on a permanent basis did not come as a surprise 
to Washington. West coast yards have the mate- 
rial for wooden ships in great profusion: They 
know how to build wooden ships and when Uncle 
Sam’s hand is taken off they are prepared to in- 
augurate certain changes in specifications that 
promise real improvement and will pass the scrutiny 
of both Lloyds and the American Bureau of Ship- 
ing. 

While it is clear that the shipping board desires 
to stop building wooden steamers for Government 
account at the earliest practicable date, with so 
large a market for ocean-going tonnage other 





fields should open to those yards which wish to 
continue in the work. If the world needs as great 
a tonnage as Mr. Knight and some others say, it 
looks as if wood must continue to play an impor- 
tant part in ship construction for an indefinite 
period. 





DIRECTOR OF LUMBER GIVES DINNER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—Charles Edgar, 
director of lumber, was the host at a dinner to 
members of the lumber section of the War Indus- 
tries Board and officials of codrdinating bureaus 
in Government departments. The dinner was 
served in the cabinet room of the New Willard 
Hotel. A silver loving cup was presented to Mr. 
Edgar by the men with whom he has come in close 
contact in his work. He also received a handsome 
walking stick and an engrossed set of resolutions 
congratulating the director of lumber on his work. 

Appropriate speeches were made and Mr. Edgar 
responded in kind. The guests were: 


Capt. G. M. Chambers, construction division, Quar 
termaster’s Corps, Maplewood, N. J.; H. L. DeMuth, 
manager Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, Bogalusa, 
La.; Mrs. M. K. Towner, Catonsville, Md.; Julia K. 
Wickliffe, Louisville, Ky.; Evelyn M. Selfridge, Willits, 
Cal.; Jane Rector Wooten, Washington, D. C.; E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., Willits, Cal.; James BE. Schuyler, United 
States Housing Corporation, New York City ; Mrs. J. EF. 
Schuyler, New York City; Mrs. A. Mason Cooke, Nor 
folk, Va.; Lynde Palmer, Fir Production Board, New 
York; J. B. Becleston, United States Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, New York; Harl A. 
Smith, secretary lumber section, War Industries Board, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Maj. A. M. Cooke, assistant to director 
of lumber, War Industries Board, Norfolk, Va.; Alex 
Nibley, lumber section, War Industries Board, Port 
land, Ore.; A. L. Justus, lumber section, Mount Wash 
ington, Md.; L. D. Tanner, secretary North Carolina 





scribe “‘rared up” at this and remarked: “We have 
this much to say: Our boys will take on any yard 
in the country in a fast sawing contest for glory or 
money. We therefore issue challenge, open to any yard 
in the country. We are prepared to back this statement 
in a substantial inanner.” 

Now comes C. F. Anderson, sawyer of some parts, at 
the Murdock Shipbuilding yard, Jacksonville, Mla., who 
wants to bet $200 cold cash that no other crew in the 
United States can beat his with a saw. His record is 
37 knees, 8 and 9 inches, in 1 hour and 16 minutes. 
His previous record was 22 knees in 1 hour and 12 
minutes, and he challenges any crew in American ship 
yards to beat it. Anderson says his previous record 
was just to show other yards how to saw, but the 
recent one is to show what a man can do after he 
knows how. Anderson and his men will consider not 
only knees, but any kind of material for ship con 
struction. 

It looks as if Anderson might be a taker of the 
Supple-Ballin wager if the Pacific coast crew is still in 
the notion of beating the rest of the world. 


BUREAU MEN IN FAREWELL MEETING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 10.—While no out-of- 
town men were present, representatives of the 
southern emergency bureaus this afternoon met 
with the price-fixing committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board for a sort of farewell greeting. Charles 
Edgar, director of lumber, and representatives of 
the Army and Navy and other purchasing bureaus 
were present. Chairman Taussig commended the 
lumbermen for the codperation they have extended 
since maximum prices were first fixed. In turn, 
M. L. Wooten, manager of the Alabama-Mississippi 
bureau, on behalf of the southern pine men ex- 
pressed appreciation of the work of the committee 
and the War Industries Board, not omitting kindly 
words of appreciation for Mr. Edgar. 

The special southern pine committee of which 
George R. Hicks is chair- 
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man was invited to come 
here, if convenient, but 
the little gathering was 
a wholly informal affair 
and there was no com- 
pelling reason for attend- 
ance. Gen. L. C. Boyle 
had hoped to be on hand 
but was called to New 
York. 

Roland Perry, manager 
of the Georgia-Florida 
bureau, has arranged to 
close his office here on or 
before Jan. 1. The head- 
quarters at Jacksonville 
will be continued for a 
time. 

Southern pine prices 





Back row (left to right) : 


Nibley, Lumber Section. 


Department; J. C. 


Wickliffe, 
tion; Maj. P. F. 


Archer, 


Hardwood 
Marine Corps. 


Pine Emergency Bureau, Suffolk, Va.; Mrs. L. M. Tully, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. M. Tully, Cypress Emergency 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; M. E. Philbrick, lumber sec- 
tion, War Industries Board, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
lanche EK. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; M. EB. Towner, 
manager forest products section, United States Rail- 
road Administration, Catonsville, Md.; Mrs, Charles M. 
Morford, Nashville, Tenn.; E. B. Baldinger, assistant 
manager Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, Houston, 
Tex.; J. C. Wickliffe, hardwood section, Bureau Air 
craft Production, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. G. M. Cham- 
bers, Maplewood, N. J.; Roy H. Jones, Northern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau, New York; M. L. Wooten, 
Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau, Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Edgar, director of lumber, 
Essex Falls, N. J.; C. M. Morford, purchasing agent 
Navy Department, Nashville, Tenn.; Roland Perry, 
age Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





RIVALRY AMONG SHIP SAWING CREWS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation publishes the following bit of 
human interest regarding records in sawing ship 
timbers: 


There is considerable betting talk and apparently a 
lot of good American currency itching to be wagered 
by ambitious sawing crews in different parts of the 
country, if reports in yard papers are to be believed. 
Wishing to encourage sporting propositions, the Emer- 
gency Fleet News would like to see these crews and 
their money get together on a definite proposition. 

Way back in September, a Supple-Ballin crew pro- 
posed to wager $500 that it could saw more ship knees 
or framing in a given time than any bunch of sawyers 
on the Pacific coast. A hot-blooded Mississippi yard 


M. B. Towner, Forest Products Division, Railroad Ad- 
ministration; A. L. Justus, Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., Lumber Section; J. B. 
Kecleston, Shipping Board; M. EK, Philbrick, Harry Aldrich and Alexander 
Front row (left to right) : Karl A. Smith, Secretary 
Lumber Section ; Maj. John Cowdin, Bureau Aircraft Production; James EB. 
Schuyler, U. 8S. Housing Corporation; Maj. A. M. 
Charles Edgar, Director of Lumber; ee ~ Morford, Lumber Buyer Navy 
Section 


Cooke, 


Bureau 
Capt. George M. Chambers, Rep- 
resentative Lumber Commodity Section War Department, is missing. 


LUMBER SECTION OF WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 


will expire Dec. 23. Mr. 
Wooten expects to close 
his office and go to Bir- 
mingham early next week. 
He does not think it 
necessary to remain until 
Dee. 23, since the director 
of lumber has not been 
allocating orders for the 
last two weeks and the 
work of the Washington 
bureau of the Alabama-Mississippi mills is about 
wound up. The principal office at Birmingham will 
be continued for some time. 


Lumber Section ; 


Aircraft Produc- 





SPRUCE PRODUCERS COMMENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—How the Navy 
Department developed a supply of aircraft spruce 
in New England when it became apparent that the 
army and the Allies would require all that could 
be produced on the Pacific coast is briefly outlined 
in the annual report of Rear Admiral D. W. Tay- 
lor, chief of the bureau of construction and repair. 
Admiral Taylor has a good word to say for the 
New England spruce men. Here it is: 


The most desirable wood for airplane construction is 
spruce, the principal source of supply being the Pacific 
coast. During the latter part of 1917 there was great 
shortage of Pacific coast spruce, and the army took 
over the question of developing and increasing the 
supply. In view of the shortage, it was evidently 
desirable to develop new sources if possible. Prelimi- 
nary investigations showed that a valuable supply of 
spruce lumber existed in the New England States, 
but was not being utilized for airplane purposes. Jt 
was arranged accordingly with the army authorities 
that the navy should undertake the development of this 
spruce. An officer was sent into New England in De 
cember to assemble the principal lumbermen of that 
district and explain to them the seriousness of the 
situation and the necessity for spruce. The New Eng 
land men responded with the greatest enthusiasm and 
patriotism, and on Jan. 20, 1918, the Navy Depart- 
ment closed contracts with thirty mills for theit 
entire output of airplane grade spruce for the next 
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six months. This number of mills was later increased 
to fifty-one. The mills have shown great interest and 
desire to coéperate, and in many instances have 
changed their methods of sawing in order to produce 
exactly the kind of spruce needed. Not only is New 
England spruce being utilized in this country but 
much is being shipped abroad to the Allies. 


NEW REVENUE BILL AWAITS ACTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—As reported to 
the Senate the new war revenue bill is designed to 
raise approximately $6,000,000,000 from incomes, 
excess profits and other sources for the calendar 
year 1918. The.actual figures given by Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina, chairman of the 
finance committee, are $5,978,466,000. This is a 
reduction of approximately $2,000,000,000 under 
the bill as it passed the House, which was made in 
large part at the suggestion of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo. 

In his report, Senator Simmons, for the majority 
of the committee, explains the steps taken to re- 
vise the House bill in the light of changed condi- 
tions following the end of hostilities in Europe, 
the decrease of war expenditures and the like. 

As indicated repeatedly in the daily press dis- 
patches, doubt exists that the bill will get thru be- 
fore the present Congress expires at noon March 4, 
1919. This is due in large part to the decision to 
make provision in the measure for raising $4,000,- 
000,000 in 1920. With the Republicans in control 
of both houses of the next Congress, G. O. P. lead- 
ers very naturally feel that they should frame a 
revenue bill on which collections are to be made in 
1920. The Democrats, on the other hand, followed 
Mr. MecAdoo’s suggestion in making provision for 
raising $4,000,000,000 in 1920. This decision was 
due, in part at least, to a desire that the people of 
the country who must pay the taxes be advised as 
far ahead as possible what they may expect to pay 
out of incomes and profits for 1919. . 

Every possible effort will be made by the Demo- 
crats to get the bill thru and on the statute books 
before the present Congress expires. 

As amended by the finance committee the meas- 
ure does not meet the objections advanced by rep- 
resentatives of the lumber industry against Sec- 
tion 326, defining invested capital. The Senate 
committee, as heretofore outlined in these dis- 
patches, materially modified the House provision, 
but as reported to the Senate the bill leaves to the 
discretion of the commissioner of internal revenue 
the determination of questions vital to lumber 
manufacturers. 

Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
prepared and is distributing to senators and rep- 
resentatives a brief pointing out the inequalities 
which still remain in the bill. Senator Simmons 
and several other members of the committee still 
believe that the lumber industry will be properly 
taken care of in the amended bill. Consequently 
the fight for specific language must be led on the 
floor by some other than the chairman of the 
finance committee. 

Primarily, the lumber industry is interested in 
having the bill specify that the fair market value 
of standing timber on March 1, 1913, shall be 
credited as invested capital. Gen. Boyle contends 
that ‘‘the increase in the value of timber prior to 
March 1, 1913, had by that date become, property 
—a part of the capital vested by the owner in his 
business’’ and that ‘‘no subsequent happening can 
change into income that which has already become 
capital.’?’ 

His fear and the fear of other lumbermen is that 
unless this change is made specifically ‘‘much of 
that which had become vested capital long before 
there was an income tax law will be disallowed’’ 
by the commissioner of internal revenue. The lat- 
ter official, of course, is interested in securing the 
maximum revenues for the Federal treasury. Con- 
sequently, when he is left to rely upon his discre- 
tion the commissioner, by reason of his official po- 
sition, naturally will give Uncle Sam the benefit of 
the doubt. 

The Senate modified Section 327 of the bill with 
the idea of taking eare of the obvious inequalities 
of Section 326 by adding the following paragraph: 

(D) Where, as compared with representative corpo- 
rations engaged in a like or similar trade or business, 
the corporation would (under Section 826) be placed 
in a position of substantial inequality because of the 
time or manner of its organization or because the 
actual value of its assets on March i, 1913, was 
substantially in excess of the amount at which such 
assets would be valued for the purpose of computing 
aos heme capital under the provisions of Section 


Gen. Boyle recognizes that the finance commit- 
tee by adding this provision sought to remove the 
inequality, but emphasizes strongly the fact that 
the ‘‘typical or representative corporation in the 
lumber industry is itself one the value of whose 
assets on March 1, 1913, was substantially in ex- 
cess of the original cost,’’ thus destroying the very 
rule by which the finance committee seeks to re- 
move the admitted inequality in Section 326. 

Gen. Boyle suggests the following language be 
substituted for Subdivision 3 of Section 326: 


(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and undivided profits, 


including in the case of property acquired before 
March 1, 1913, the increase in the fair market price 
or value of such property acquired prior to that date; 
but not including surplus or undivided profits accrued 
during the taxable year. 


In conclusion he says: 


The essential character for war purposes of many of 
the products of the lumber industry has been recog- 
nized. But of common lumber there has been a con- 
stant surplus. Other industries needed great encour- 
agement. Therefore the welfare of the lumber industry 
has been bent in order to conform it to the greater 
welfare of the nation. Because of military necessity 
virtually all building has been postponed and trans- 
portation facilities largely diverted to carry other 
products. Production costs have mounted high. Prices 
have been .fixed that afford but a small margin of 
profit to a proportion of the mills, whereas many 
units have operated at an actual loss. 

The lumber industry on the whole has not shared 
greatly the degree of prosperity, during the war period 
enjoyed by many other industries. It has responded 
promptly and, we hope, effectively, to the public de- 
mands upon it during the war. It is carrying a heavy 
burden because the channels of its normal trade are 
now virtually closed to it. Its financial strength 
is being stretched to the limit. Disintegration threat- 


.ens many mills. 


Lumber, after the coming of peace, will be a great 
factor in the restoration of desolated Europe to the 
condition of peace and contentment that preceded the 
avalanche of war. May the industry’s service in the 
cause of peace be no less great than its service already 
rendered in the cause of war. Europe looks to Amer- 
ica for the material for its rebuilding and America 
must look in large measure to the lumber industry. 

In the treatment of the lumber industry we ask 
equality, not special favor. The industry gladly bears 
its share of the financial burden put upon this nation 
to the end that not alone ourselves but all nations may 
have a full measure of freedom and the opportunity to 
prosper. We offer, therefore, the facts of the lumber 
industry, as bearing upon “invested capital,’ to be de 
fined in the present revenue bill, to the end that the 
purpose to maintain equality, as well as adequate pro- 
ductivity of revenue in the imposition of these taxes, 
may be in fact achieved. 





GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER SPRUCE TIMBER 


PorTLAND, ORE, Dee. 7.—The United States Gov- 
ernment has purchased 10,000 acres of spruce tim- 
ber in Lincoln County, with outlet on Alsea Bay, 
from the Blodgett Co. (Ltd.) This is the land up- 
on which the Warren Spruce Co. of Portland was 
cutting spruce for airplane stock when the 
armistice was declared and shortly after which 
orders went out to cease further cutting of air- 
plane stock. The Government had expended large 
sums in the building of a railroad from Toledo into 
the timber and a large cut-up plant at Toledo, and 
officials figured that to dispose of this property to 
the best advantage the Government wov'd better 
purchase the timber and sell the entire project. 
This at least is the explanation made here by those 
supposed to know. The price was in the neighbor- 
hood of $700,000. The spruce on this land is said to 
be the very finest on the coast. 
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WAR TRADE BOARD RULING AMENDED 


In its bulletin No. 58, under date of Dec. 4, the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers 
calls the attention of its members to the War Trade 
Board’s announcement in a new ruling (W. T. B. 
R. 344) that Paragraph VI of the general rules 
No. 1, governing granting licenses for bunker fuel, 
port, sea and ships’ stores and supplies, has been 
amended to read as follows: 


No dunnage shall be allowed to proceed out of the 
country on any vessel except under license of the War 
Trade Board, either as ship’s stores or as cargo. No 
application for “bunkers” of any vessels shall be 
granted unless such dunnage as it may have aboard is 
so licensed. Vessels will not be permitted to clear with 
dunnage unless properly covered either by export or 
bunker license. If declared as ships’ stores, dunnage 
can not be discharged at any foreign port or trans- 
ferred to any other vessel without special permission 
from the bureau of transportation. 

Dunnage (lumber and wood) as per following list 
only: Poplar, gum, white pine, yellow pine (under 12 
x12 inches, 25 feet jong), cottonwood, hemlock ; staves, 
shooks, heads, made of red or white oak ; staves, shooks, 
heads, made of ash; which is intended solely for use as 
dunnage aboard vessels on which shipped, and not for 
commercial use aboard, will be licensed in usual and 
reasonable quantities under bunker licenses. 

Burlap and jute bagging or bags when used either 
for topping purposes on board grain vessels or for 
dunnage purposes on board any vessel will be consid 
ered as ship’s stores and licensed accordingly. 

This ruling cancels all previous rules and regulations 
respecting the licensing of dunnage. It is suggested 
that those interested .should confer with agents of the 
bureau of transportation or collectors of customs at 
ports where there are no agents for further information 
on the subject. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING URGED 


CuapEeL Hiun, N. C., Dec. 9.—With the aim of 
encouraging the planting of trees along the high- 
ways the North Carolina Forestry Association an- 
nounces a prize essay competition, open to all high 
school pupils in the State, on the subject ‘‘ Road- 
side Trees.’’ <A prize of $10 is offered for the 
best essay, with second and third prizes of $5 and 
$3 respectively. Essays must be typewritten or 
written legibly by hand and must not exceed 1,000 
words. All competing essays must be handed to 
principals of the high schools not later than March 
1, 1919. 
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VALUABLE TREATISE ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


An exceedingly useful work that should be in 
the possession of every logger, lumber manufactur- 
er and operator of a planing mill or other wood- 
working plant has been published by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, New 
York. It is entitled ‘‘Safety in Woodworking.’’ 
Both in content and physical makeup the book is 
thoroly practical. A specially useful feature is the 
loose leaf binding, permitting the addition of new 
material to be furnished by the bureau from time 
to time, as well as the removal of matter becoming 
obsolete. The pages are printed on one side only, 
the reverse being left blank for making notes or 
pasting in clippings relating to the subject in 
hand. The book is very compact, measuring only 
51% inches by 8 inches, containing about 75 pages, 
divided into the following sections: General safety 
principles and standards; logging; sawmills; plan- 
ing mills; saws; jointers; planers; shapers; sand- 
ing machinery; boring machinery, and miscellan- 
eous machinery. The numerous illustrations of 
safety devices are made from photographs showing 
these safeguards in actual service in woodworking 
plants, which is only one indication of the prac- 
tical character of this valuable treatise thruout. 

As the book is not published for profit but to 
promote the cause of accident prevention it is sold 
at a price that little more than covers the actual 
cost of printing and binding. In its publication 
the Bureau has had the coéperation and assistance 
of manufacturers and users of woodworking ma- 
chinery, the safety engineers of the companies 
holding membership in the bureau, and the tech- 
nical experts of various national associations en- 
gaged in safety and welfare work. The book may 
be ordered from tne AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
regular price of $1.10 postpaid. 


WAIVES EXEMPTION FROM HOO-HOO DUES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—Unaware that he was in 
the service, which would exempt him from the pay- 
ment of dues, the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
sent the usual notice on Sept. 1 to Clarence E. 
Irish, sales manager Clear Fork Lumber Co., 
Unicui, Tenn, Today E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer, received a letter from Sergeant First 
Class Clarence EK. Irish, Co. E, 10th Engineers 
(Forest), A. EK. F., France, stating that he had re- 
turned the notice immediately with instructions to 
send a check for $3.65 without delay. The check 
had been previously received. 

Sergeant Irish refused to be exempted from the 
payment of dues. His letter says even more than 
this in the way of loyalty to the order, as follows: 

‘*T note the last paragraph of this notice that 
dues of members on active service are remitted. 
However, I want to do all I possibly can to help 
the order along and if there is anything additional 
I can do, do not fail to call on me.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t that a fine spirit? It should be a lesson 
to men over here of the Hoo-Hoo spirit over there,’’ 
was Secretary Tennant’s comment. 

Sergt. Irish also says in his letter, which was 
dated Oct. 27: 

‘*Many of the members are over here, and 
especially in this organization, as our entire work 
is sawmilling. We are all getting along splendidly, 
having all we can wear, plenty to eat and good 
camp sites and helping out all we can.’’ 

Mr. Tennant states that fifteen other Hoo-Hoo 
men in active service are credited with having paid 
their dues, refusing to have them remitted. In 
addition, dues of other men in service have been 
returned when sent in by wives or other relatives. 


BACKBONE A POST-WAR REQUISITE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 9.—The new need of busi- 
ness is backbone—100 percent American backbone 
—is the view of W. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, as ex- 
pressed in the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin. Mr. D’Arcy writes: 


One hundred percent American backbone, we take it, 
is the new need of business—Jjust as it always has been 
the need. We poses ourselves good Americans on the 
battlefields of France and those of us who stayed at 
home proved our Americanism in the only way possible 
to us—by giving. 

Business has been brave and strong enough to give 
in war-time, but the real test of its heroism is pre- 
sented in the problems of peace regained. 

One hundred percent American backbone invested in 
enterprise and industry at this time will yield bigger 
dividends than ever before in the country’s brave 


WILL TOUR THE WESTERN FRONT 


JONHSTOWN, Pa., Dec. 9.—Lemon L. Smith, of 
the Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Co., expects to 
sail from New York for Europe on Saturday of 
this week. He goes as a member of a party largely 
made up of newspaper men, who after visiting 
points of interest in England will tour the western 
battle front, visiting the sections held by the Amer- 
ican, British and French armies. Mr. Smith ex- 
pects to spend about six weeks in Europe. 
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SAW SELLING FORCES CONFER ON COAST 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 7.—Recently the Pacific 
division of the E. C. Atkins & Co, selling 
force was reorganized and Robert W. Neighbor, 
formerly manager of the San Francisco branch, 
was appointed general manager of the division with 
headquarters in Portland. In order to have proper 
representation in the several territories a number 
of new appointments were made and to further 
codperation a meeting of the Coast representatives 
was held here on Dee, 2, 3 and 4, with the following 
in attendance: 

San Francisco Branch—A. W. Shaw, L. D. Stephen 
son, A. Bruley, A. H. Brush, J. G. Lauffer, salesmen. 

Portland Branch —Mayrant Conner, manager: I. R. 
Dingle, KE. F. Mitchell, C. A. Barnes, C. M. David, 


salesmen, 
Seattle Branch 
Clorety, J.P. 


coast 


Charles BK. Hurlbert, manager; J. A. 
O'Connor, A, A, Furber, salesmen, 

Vancouver Branch-—-E, J. Banks, manager; T. I. 
Tait, N. P. Santamarina, salesmen; H. 1. Scott, cross 
eut specialist. 

In addition to the above, representing the In- 
dianapolis headquarters were the following: 

Lewis Doster, manager of sales mill department; 
James Haining, knife specialist ; T. C, Morris, Coleman 
feed roller specialist; L. B. Swaisgood, chief clerk, 
Seattle branch; S$. M. King, Portland branch; Mr. 
Wilson, Portland, in charge of shop, and H,. H. Harris, 
Portland branch, 

The managers’ meeting took place on Dee. 2, 
and gave opportunity for Mr. Doster and Mr. 
Neighbor to discuss with the managers the pros 
pects for the coming work, as well as the details 
of the general mecting to take place the next two 
days. 


The meetings on the 3rd and 4th developed that 
it was the first ever held of the Coast division; that 
every member of the selling force was in attendance, 
and that all took part in the discussions, giving 
one another the benefit of each one’s special experi- 
ence. The range of subjects covered all products 
manufactured by the Atkins company and other 
manufacturers’ goods handled. Practical demon- 
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From left to right 
A, A. Furber (Top) ; C. 
J. P..O’Connor (Top) ; T. i 
Mitchell; Mayrant Conner; J. A. Clorety; Charles E. 
Rh. W. Neighbor ; 8. M. King; Lewis Doster ; H. H. Harris; A. W. Shaw; R. R. 


C. Morris (Bottom) ; 


Dingle; EK. J. Banks; and A. H. Brush. 


MEETING OF MANAGERS AND SALESMEN OF PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
OF EK. C. ATKINS & CO., AT PORTLAND DEC. 2, 3 AND 4, 1918. 


Swaisgood; J. G. 
M. David (Bottom) ; C. A. Barnes; James Haining ; 


strations were given of the uses and special pur- 
poses of the Atkins’ saws, and the present publicity 
matter of the concern was exhibited. The party 
dined and banquetted at various places during the 
meeting and on the evening of Dec. 3 a theater 
party was given. Lewis Doster remained after the 
conclusion of the gathering to address the Progres- 
sive Business Men’s Club of Portland at luncheon, 
Photographs were taken 
of the meeting, and that 
in front of the company’s 
branch house at Portland, 
presented herewith, was 
especially good. In this 
photograph the cannon 
was prepared at the sug 
gestion of Mr. Mitchell, 
of the Inland Empire ter- 
ritory, and made up by 
the shop workmen, the 
measurements being taken 
from a working model. 
The meeting adjourned 
with the most hearty in- 
tention of having annual 
meetings take place, and 
already arrangements are 
being made and sugges- 
tions offered as to the 
place, the program and 
other salient features by 
which the company’s in- 
terests may be furthered. 


Lauffer ; 


D. Stephenson; HE. F. 
Hurlbert; A. Bruley ; 





WOODEN SHIP 


WOODEN SHIPS MEET STRINGENT TESTS 

PORTLAND, Ork., Dee. 7.-Inauguration by Gov- 
ernment officials in the Oregon district of a series 
of deep sea trials for all new wood steamers, each 
trial to continue in the Pacific Ocean for twenty- 
four hours, was placed in effect the latter part of 
November. 

This was decided on so that the hardest possible 
test, one of greater duration than the Navy de- 
mands in trying out its most powerful additions to 
the fleet, would prove the fitness of these vessels, 
or else it would develop quickly any~ defects or 
necessary adjustments that should be taken care 
of in advance of the vessels being turned over to 
various steamship lines by the Government, In 
spite of all of the talk of alleged weaknesses and 
poor workmanship that enemies of the wood ship 
program have advanced against the various types, 
steamers delivered in Oregon have been most for- 
tunate in the relatively few instances in which they 
were singled out for work. Fully 90 percent of the 
troubles charged to them have been confined to the 
engine rooms, and almost as great a percentage 
of those is chargeable to the inexperience of the 
men in those departments who had been called on 
for the emergency, owing to the limited number of 
licensed engineers that were available. 

Before entering on their twenty-four-hour sea 
trial vessels in Oregon are put thru a dock trial 
and then taken for a run of six hours on the river, 
so by the time they go into deep water for the final 
demonstration they are usually in the best of 
form. However, if any defects would arise they 
were remedied before the ship left the hands of its 
builder. Then, after being taken over by others 
and started for San Francisco, its movements are 
checked as closely as possible and an experienced 
builder and highly proficient engineer meet the 
vessel when it docks after entering the Golden Gate 
and go over it thoroly and listen to any complaints 
the officers or crew have to make. One result of this 
plan has been to hold back deliveries, those for 
November being only three, whereas about  thir- 
teen to sixteen were scheduled. Yet after the war 
is over and the haste for tonnage not so necessary 
it is preferred to put these ships thru the severest 
test possible, and in that way insure their being in 
ship-shape when released for commercial purposes. 

Laurels which builders of the Oregon district 
have won since the Government wood ship program 
was inaugurated, which have included records for 
speedy hull construction as well as rapid deliveries 
of ships, and, in the main, their most successful 
operation, gained for them on Dee. 1 the distine- 
tion and honor of being classed as the only in- 
dependent wood ship construction district the 
Kimergency Fleet Corporation maintains in the 
United States. 

There was a plan on foot to consolidate the 
Oregon district with that in the State of Wash- 
ington. Such a consolidation is in effect with ref- 
erence to steel construction in the two States, that 
being known as the North Pacifie district. The 
South Pacific district takes in the southern part 
of Oregon and includes Coos Bay, with all of Cal- 
ifornia. The Oregon district extends north of 


BUILDING OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 


Coos Bay to the mouth of the Columbia River and 
embraces all plants on the Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers, which include two at Vancouver, 
Wash. When serious consideration was accorded 
at Philadelphia to the plan of merging the Oregon 
plants with those in Washington the objection of 
Oregon builders to losing the identity of the Ore- 
gon district after its most successful career, and 
the fact that winding up construction for the 
Government, which will probably be concluded in 
the next year, would bring about confusion if the 
district affairs were suddenly administered by men 
who had not been in constant touch with its or- 
ganizations, gained for the Oregonians reconsidera- 
tion and it was ordered that the territory remain 
undisturbed. 





MAY BUILD SHIPS FOR PRIVATE ACCOUNT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 7.—There can be no at- 
tempt to disguise the satisfaction with which wood 
ship builders and lumbermen alike view the an- 
nouncement by Bainbridge Colby, of the United 
States Shipping Board, that the yards may not 
only accept contracts for private American in 
terests but may build ships for foreign account 
The decision fits into the position heretofore as- 
sumed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
the contracts for wood ships have not actually been 
canceled, but merely suspended until the author- 
ities in charge could find some way of escape from 
onerous conditions confronting them. It follows 
that efforts will not be relaxed to restore twenty 
odd wood ship contracts held by yards in Seattle 
and other parts of the Puget Sound country to 
the status at the signing of the armistice. Ed- 
ward Looker, general manager of the Washing- 
ton Wooden Shipbuilders’ Association, says: 


The wooden ship builders of the State are not in- 
terested in the sailing ship suggestion as a means of 
making profits. The plants have every confidence that 
the Government will protect them in their investments. 
But on the other hand there is a feeling that the 
Government should help in every way possible to head 
off a condition that means serious hardship to labor. 
We suggest that the Shipping Board order that the 100 
wooden sailing ships be built, provided it does not in- 
terfere with any ocean tonnage plans the Government 
may have in mind. Besides enabling America to meet 
the lumber demand of Australia and South America, 
the sailing fleet would be available for carrying lumber 
to Europe to aid in reconstruction in war devastated 
countries, 

All the wood ship yards have gone to the one- 
shift system. In a single week 4,000 shipwrights 
have been laid off. They are skilled in wood ship 
construction and under the new Macy scale re- 
ceived $6.88 a day. If they go to the steel yards 
they are no longer shipwrights but laborers, and 
under the scale would receive only $4.16 a day. 

It is reported that contracts for sixty wood ships 
have been placed with British Columbia yards by 
the French and Belgian Governments and by 
Swedish interests. 

Local yards have received a demand from the 
caulkers’ union of $10.50 a day for journeymen 
and $5.64 a day for apprentices, effective Dec. 
9. The present scale is $8.50 and $4.64. 


SHIP BUILDING PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Dee. 7.—Lloyd J. Wentworth, 
supervisor for the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
district No. 11, returned from Washington, D. C., 
this evening, quite optimistic regarding the out 
look for the carrying out of the wooden ship con- 
tracts that had been placed here by the Government 
and ordered suspended. There are twenty-nine of 
these contracts pending. ‘The suspension order 
which did not cancel contracts applied to vessels 
contracted for but for which keels have not been 
laid. Mr. Wentworth is of the belief that the yards 
will yet be privileged to complete these contracts. 
Definite word is expected, however, the coming 
week, 

It appears the intention of the Shipping Board 
to have designated a special type of Pacific coast 
wooden ship, but the details in this connection are 
not yet to be worked out. 





WELL EQUIPPED FOR BIGGER BUSINESS 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 9.—In order to provide 
better business accommodations and to cope with 
the demands of its customers the Centra! Mill & 
Lumber Co. has recently taken out incorporation pa- 
pers adding ‘‘Ine.’’ to its name, this permitting the 
company better to finance its enlarged operations. 
The company for the last two years has been fur- 
nishing local concerns with carload lots of lumber, 
millwork and special materials and has now made 
arrangements to ship stock direct from its whole- 
sale yards at St. Louis, a source of supply which 
permits of the company being on an equal footing 
with any other Detroit concern in the wholesale 
and retail ends of the business. Officers of the 
Central Mill & Lumber Co. (Inc.) are B. F. Orr, 
of the B. F. Orr Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent; W. J. Morriss, of Detroit, former owner of 
Central Mill & Lumber Co., vice president and 
general manager; C. C. England, of the Waggenner 
Store Co., Festus, Mo., secretary and treasurer; 
F. McCullam, of St. Louis, Mo., formerly secretary 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
auditor; H. Hamlin, formerly of Central Mill & 
Lumber Co., sales manager. Mr. Orr and Mr. 
England are two of the most noted southern pine 
experts and dealers in the middle West and have at 
their command the entire output of a large number 
of the largest producing southern pine mills in the 
South. The offices of the company, which were 
formerly in the David Whitney Building, have been 
moved to the yard at Hart Avenue and Detroit 
Terminal, East, where a large stock of lumber 
and timbers for the convenience of factories and 
contractors is carried. 





A WARNING letter has been sent by State For- 
ester Forbes, of Louisiana, to people living in the 
storm swept area in the sonthern part of the State, 
asking their codperation in keeping down and pre 
venting forest fires, which the forester says are 
likely to start on the least provocation at this 
time of year. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Montana Manufacturers Protest Against Big Freight ae ee Hold Conferences—Salesmen Plan 
Greater Usefulness—Contest Promised for Association Headquarters 


RATE ADVANCE MAY AFFECT LUMBER 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 9.—A proposed increase 
in freight rates will occupy the attention of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at a 
special meeting to be held here on Dec. 16, which 
will be the last session of 1918. F. D. Becker, sec- 
retary of the association, of this city, issues a cir- 
cular letter to the members explaining the pro- 
posed new class rates, which mean an increase of 
120 percent to States like Montana in the ‘‘west- 
ern territory zone.’’ Altho ordinary lumber prod- 
ucts are subject to a commodity rate, this proposed 
120 percent class rate may ultimately affect lumber 
rates, as the class rate is considered a standard by 
which other schedules are measured. The increase 
of the proposed new distributive schedule over that 
of June 25 is estimated at 30 percent for 50 miles 
and 16 percent for 500 miles. The increase of the 
new distance schedule over that of June 25 will 
amount to 21 percent for 50 miles and 54% percent 
for 500 miles. The State Railroad and Public Serv- 
ice Commission has protested vigorously against 
the advance to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The annual meeting of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held about the 
middle of January, 1919. 





MONTREAL ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


MontrEAL, P. Q., Dee. 9.—The Montreal Lumber 
Association of the Board of Trade held its annual 
meeting a few days ago, when the president, P. D. 
Gordon, presented his report of the affairs of the 
association during the last year. A number of im- 
portant matters in connection with rail transporta- 
tion had received attention in 1918, notably the 
increase in freight rates authorized by the gover- 
nor-general-in-council, and the relief from liability 
for demurrage charges when delays in loading or 
unloading cars occurred as a result of the recent 
epidemic of influenza. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—-P. D. Gordon. 

Vice president—George Grier. 

Treasurer—F. W. Cotter. 

Directors—George C. Goodfellow, 
Stewart F. Rutherford, W. A. Fillon. 

Arthur H. Campbell was chosen as the associa- 
tion’s candidate for reélection to the council of 
the board of trade for 1919. 


D. H. McLennan, 





CANADIAN RETAILERS ORGANIZE BRANCH 


Toronto, OnT., Dee. 9.—A local branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
formed on Dee, 4 at Orangeville by dealers located 
in towns conveniently situated so that the dealers 
can hold periodical meetings at Orangeville. The 
new branch is to be known as Branch No. 6, and it 
is composed of dealers from such towns as Orange- 
ville, Georgetown, Artnur, Elora, Mount Forest, 
Wingham, MHarriston, Woodbridge, Shelburne, 
Brampton, Erin, Grand Valley, Islington, and Hills- 
burg. 

The meeting was held in the town council cham- 
ber and J. A. Matthews of Orangeville was ap- 
pointed chairman. After a lengthy discussion on 
the value of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to the individual dealers, a unanimous 
vote was given in favor of forming a local branch. 
The members then elected officers with the follow- 
ing results: 

District chairman—J. A. Matthews, Orangeville. 

- District vice chairman and honorary secretary—J. B. 
MacKenzie, Georgetown. 

District committee—Udney Richardson, M. P. P., 
Elora ; W. G. Gorvett, Arthur ; John Howes, Harriston ; 
Eugene Murphy, jr., Mount Forest. 

A motion was carried that Udney Richardson, 
M. P. P., should get in touch with the publishers 
of a set of barn plans and bill of materials, which 
is used extensively in this district, and endeavor 
to arrange for having it published by the associa- 
tion, with members’ names appearing upon it. 
These plans will be used by the individual deal- 
ers as a means of assistance in securing business 
with farmers. 

A motion was also carried that the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association be requested to 
lay before the Ontario legislature an explanation 
of the inequalities existing under the Ontario Busi- 
ness Assessment Act, which places a much heavier 
tax upon lumber yards than up6n other merchants, 
and that Mr. Richardson should appeal the mat. 
ter at once to the legislature in order to have 
the necessary amendments passed. It was decided 
that another meeting should be held at an early 


date—as soon as Mr. Richardson has a report to 
present in regard to his negotiations regarding the 
barn plans. 


EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—For the first time 
in many months, the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association met last night at the City Club, with 
President Thomas B. Rutter officiating and about 
twenty-five members present. No subject was an 
nounced and the meeting turned out to be a live 
discussion of the good of the order. Now that 
the salesmen will be on the road again and greater 
activity is possible, a number of plans by which 
the organization might accomplish more good 
were discussed and a program was laid out that 
will make this association a force to be reckoned 
with if carried out in the spirit in which it was 
started. The membership is now about seventy, 
including principals and salesmen representing 
many of the best houses doing business in this 
section. From now on there will be stated meet- 
ings on the first Friday of each even month, and 
the officers and directors will have a definite pro- 
gram for each meeting, covering some of the sub- 
jects met with daily in the life of a salesman, and 
especially those of timely importance. 

H. C. Magruder, of the Yellow Pine Co., of 
Philadelphia, had the open subject of ‘‘Salesman- 
ship’’ and covered it by reading a collection of 
quotations from a large library on the subject. 

The meeting was addressed by Price McQuillen, 
one of the first soldiers invalided home to this 
city, who came back minus a leg and some fingers, 
altho he saw only twenty days’ active service at 
the front in the ambulance corps. 





WOULD KEEP HEADQUARTERS 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Dee. 10.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Cincinnati has started a movement for 
the retention of hardwood headquarters in this 
city, where they have been located since the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States was founded, about ten years ago. The dis- 
solution of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion after the taking over of its membership by 
the American Hardwood Association naturally 
closes the local offices unless they should be main- 
tained on a small scale as a branch office. 

But that does not satisfy the management of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and representatives of that 
bedy of more than 4,000 business men of the Queen 
City will be in Louisville next week to ask the 
American Hardwood Association to move head- 
quarters here and retain the handsomely furnished 
rooms of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, covering a half floor of the Union Trust 
Building, especially should it be decided to take 
over all the activities of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has been 
prompted to this activity by a report that Louis- 
ville is after the headquarters of the American 
Hardwood Association, as a competitor of Mem- 
phis, which will fight for their retention in that 
city. Memphis claims to be nearer the greater 
number of mills, Louisville claims to be the geo- 
graphical center of hardwood activities, while Cin- 
cinnati will claim to be the distributing center of 
the industry, with offices splendidly located and 
equipped for all the activities of the enlarged as- 
sociation. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN RETAILERS CONFER | 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

New York City, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Seventy-five 
attended the dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
tendered by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. ol- 
lowing the dinner, at which J. J. Comerford pre- 
sided, he said that he was pleased at the reception 
by the metropolitan retailers and hoped they would 
become part of the National association, thereby 
assisting in working out retailers’ problems of na 
tional character. 

The address of the evening was delivered by 
Judge Boyle, who said that as counsel for the 
National association his study of industrial prob- 
lems indicated the need for more thoro organization 
of retailers to investigate and develop problems of 
national importance, and that all branches were 
so thoroly interlocked as to require complete co- 
ordination in order to serve the publie adequately. 
It was not his purpose, he said, to urge membership 
in the National retail association but to discuss 
problems common to all. He explained his con- 
nection with the Northwestern case and compli- 
mented the attorneys who handled the Eastern 
case. As 80 percent of lumber used passed thru 
retail yards there is necessity for cooperating along 
proper lines. He referred to the Atlantie City 
meeting, commenting upon the Sherman Law along 
the lines of his address before group No. 21, and 
stated that while business men heretofore have not 
been in sufficiently close touch with the Govern- 
ment war had brought a change and would result 
in a close cooperation between Government and 
industry, instancing the results accomplished by 
the manufacturers’ association in assisting the 
Government in war purchases, and said that the 
rule of reason should permit codperation along 
useful lines. There is need for organization among 
retailers to gather statistics showing the number 
of men employed, capital invested and other facts 
necessary for Congress to have to meet the spirit 
of the Atlantic City meeting on laws regulating 
industry. The public must be educated to know 
the need of retailers to hold and assemble stocks 
and as sources of supply are farther away this 
need is more necessary. Retailers need the privi- 
lege of codperation to eliminate waste and serve 
the public more adequately. There ought to be a 
strong national retail association represented on 
the Chamber of Commerce to gather national sta- 
tistics and educate the public on information it 
ought to have. He believes national organization 
would accomplish this and supplement the work 
of the local associations which are necessary. The 
manufacturers are organized for reconstruction 
work and retailers should be 15,000 strong in pre- 
senting their problems. He paid tribute to L. L. 


Barth for bringing about this meeting and those 
who had brought the National retail association 
to the present state of efficiency. Representatives 
of the various associations present were: 


J. J. Comerford, Detroit, president National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; W. C. Reid, president 
New York Lumber ‘Trade Association; R, 8. White, 
New York City, president Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; C. C. Harper, Rochester, N. Y., 
president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York; J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, 
president Building Material Men’s Association of West 
chester County ; William Ryan, Toledo, president Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; KE. J. Stearner, 
Newark, N. J., Metropolitan Yellow Pine Association ; 
kK. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association; C. A. Bowen, secretary National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Other out of towners were: J. O. Haskins, In 
dianapolis; Harry Foote, Minneapolis; John Lloyd, 
Philadelphia; Elmer Diebold, Pittsburgh; L. L. 
Barth, Chicago. 


Following Gen. Boyle’s address the chairman 
called upon William C, Reid, president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association; Wiles McClave 
of the Metropolitan Yellow Pine Association; 
James Sherlock Davis, Richard 8, White and others, 
all of whom spoke of the necessity of closer unity 
among retailers. Capt. Odell, of the Canadian 
Army, gave an interesting tak on the battle of 
Vimy Ridge. 


HO0-HOO CELEBRATIONS PLANNED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 9.—Grand Rapids is pre- 
paring to come back strong as a big Hoo-Hoo town. 
Prior to the war, this Michigan manufacturing city 
was very enthusis astic over the lumbermen’s organ- 
ization. Lagging interest is soon to be revived by 
a big concatenation to be held there as soon as ar- 
rangements can be made, probably the second week 
in January. Arrangements for the meeting are in 
the hands of W. L. Fassett, Vicegerent Snark, and 
A. M. Manning, both of the Fulger Lumber Co. 
K. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, ex- 
pects to be present. 

A concatenation also will be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Dealers’ Association in East St. Louis, Ill., on 
Jan. 16. Mr. Tennant will be present and it is ex- 
pected that many St. Louis Hoo-Hoo members will 
go across the Mississippi with him. Pete T. Lan- 
gan, Vicegerent Snark for southern Illinois, will 
be on hand, Mr. Tennant has been asked by Pres- 
ident Ewing to preside at a patriotic session of 
the convention which will be called ‘‘An Hour for 
the Boys Over There.’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Dates Chosen for Forty-seven Conferences—Hardwood Manufacturers Prepare for Prospective Merger of 
Organizations—lIowa Retailers Planning for Great Activity at Coming Annuals 


Dec. 16—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 
17—North Carolina 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 
Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 
Dec. 18—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 
Dec. 19-20—Wholesale Sash & Dvuor Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Dec. 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 
meeting. 
7—Baltimore Wholesale Lumber 
Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 


fan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 


Dec. Pine Association, Ruegers 


Jan. Dealers’ Club, 


Jan. 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 11—Loggers’ Information Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 14—Mississippi New 


Orleans, La. 
fan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 


15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, Ill. An- 
nual meeting. 


Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan, 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Wash. Annual meeting. 
Jan, 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 

Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
meeting. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 21-283—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting. 


Valley Export Conference, 


Jan. Cin- 


Association, Seattle, 


Annual 


Jan. 21-28—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual 
meeting. 


n. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
si State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

22-28—Pennsylvania 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

nual meeting. 

Jan, 22-28—National Lumber Exporters’ 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
meeting. 

Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Annual 
meeting. 


Lumberman's Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. An- 


Jan, 


Association, 
Annual 


Jan. 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28-80—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 


St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 29-80—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 


contractors to form national association. Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5-6—-Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Keokuk, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

5-7—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 

Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

12-14 — Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Annual meeting. 

18-14—-Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Dubuque, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

18-19—North Dakota Retail 

ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

18-20—Wisconsin 
tion, Hotel 

meeting. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 


Feb. Supply 


Annual 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Annual meeting. 
Retail 
Pfister, 


Feb. Lumbermen’s 


Associa- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Annual 


Asso- 


tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting. 
March 6-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Ja. Annual meeting. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

largo, N. D., Dee. 9.—The annual convention of 
the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held in this city on Feb. 18 and 19, 
according to Secretary H. T. Alsop. Mr. Alsop ad- 
vises that a rattling good program, in which some 
excellent speakers will take part, is being arranged. 





SOUTHWESTERN IOWANS TO MEET 


Haran, Iows, Dec. 9.—The Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, thru Secre- 
tary-treasurer T. H. Potter, has announced that its 
annual convention will be held at Red Oak, where 
last year’s convention was held, Feb. 20 and 21. 
Arrangements are being made for a lively meeting. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS SET DATE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 9.—The Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association has announced that 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting will be held at 
the Pfister Hotel, this city, on Feb. 18, 19 and 20. 
The program for the meeting is in course of prep- 
aration and will be announced later. 








CANADIANS TO MEET AT CALGARY 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Dee. 9.—As previously men- 
tioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (of Canada) will take place at Calgary, 
Alta., starting Jan. 22 and concluding Jan. 24. 

In view of the world conditions this will be the 
most important convention that the association has 
ever held. According to Secretary Fred H. Lamar, 
‘We must get, right down to bed rock and make 
a survey of our entire business so as to be pre- 
pared for the big business of 1919.’’ The full 
program will be announced shortly. 

It is expected that there will be a large attend- 
ance of Coast and mountain manufacturers as Cal- 
gary is very much nearer the scene of their opera- 
tions, so a real heart to heart convention should 
be the result. 


PENN STATE LUMBERMEN TO MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 9.—The Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association has announced that its 
annual meeting will be held in this city, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Jan. 22 and 23, and 
that arrangements are being made to have speakers 
of national repute at the luncheon Jan, 23. The 
program will follow the usual routine, with di- 
rectors’ and committee meetings on the first morn- 
ing and an open meeting in the afternoon, with re- 
ports or officers and committees and discussion of 
live topics. The open meeting will be completed on 
the second morning and the new directors will meet 
after luncheon. 

One feature of the meeting will be an innovation. 
The ladies are to be invited, not only to the lunch- 
eon but also to all the open meetings, so they will 
be able to see just what their husbands do at the 
conventions. 








AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—For various rea- 
sons not stated the American Forestry Association 
advises that its usual annual meeting will not be 
held in 1919, having been postponed indefinitely. 
However, should necessity arise, a special meeting 
will be called, of which due notice will be given. 





LOGGERS’ INFORMATION ASSOCIATION 

SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 7.—The Loggers’ In- 
formation Association announces that its annual 
meeting will be held here on Jan. 11. No details 
are given as to the plans for the annual. 





HARDWOOD MERGER MEETING DEC. 17 

MeEmpuis, TENN., Dec. 10.—The program for the 
annual of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will not be given out until the dele- 
gates gather at Louisville for the 2-day session, 
Dee. 17, according to a statement of John M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager. 

It may be authoritatively stated, however, that 
Gen. L, C. Boyle, of Kansas City, attorney for the 
association, will make an address. The remainder 
of the time will be devoted to discussion of inspec- 
tion rules, statistics, costs and the like. Officers 
will submit their reports and there will be reports 
from all standing and special committees. The 
executive committees of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 





* successful annual seems assured. 


will likewise submit a statement of the tentative 
terms ot the merger of the two organizations. 
Officials of the association wish to renew, thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the invitation to all 
hardwood manufacturers to take part in this great 
gathering of hardwood lumber manufacturers. 





TIE MEN TO DISCUSS SHORTAGE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—J. W. Fristoe, chairman 
of the invitation committee of the tie and timber 
division of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
said today that it is entirely possible that the na- 
tional conference of Manufacturing Railroad Tie 
Contractors, which was postponed for a second 
time on account of the influenza ban suddenly re- 
placed by the health commissioner, will now be 
held in St. Louis Jan. 29 and 30, immediately 
following the convention of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association on Jan. 27 and 28. 

Mr. Fristoe, who is president of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Co., states that a most serious general tie 
shortage is prevalent and the tié production has 
fallen off to less than half of normal. This is due, 
he said, partly to the Railroad Administration’s 
placing too low a value on Grades 1 and 2 pro. 
vided for in the Government specifications, which 
prompted a large number of producers to leave 
these ties unmade in the woods. Mr. Fristoe con- 
tinued: 

The time is now here for the railroads and the tie 
industry jointly to reconstruct their various methods 
and plans relative to the purchase and production of 
cross ties, as all interests have learned that the meth- 
ods of purchase effective under private ownership ob- 
tained quantity production at low prices, but often 
at the sacrifice of quality. While present methods 
tend to improve the grade of ties produced, they 
do not create conditions that stimulate initiative or 
obligations that formerly put a premium on foresight, 
energy and business reputations, 

Che forest products section is showing an inter- 
est in the conference of tie manufacturers that is not 
only wise but will be beneficial and widely appreciated, 
as the problems of the industry are the problems of 
the railroads. Mutual and friendly consideration of 
the various questions will do much toward dissipat 


ing the amount of capital invested in the business and 
thereby the number of cross ties produced. 





THE NORTHWESTERN’S ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 9.—Secretary Adolph 
Pfund, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, advises that preparations are under way for 
making the annual meeting of the organization, to 
be held at the West Hotel, Minneapolis, on Jan. 
14, 15 and 16, ‘‘the most important and interest- 
ing ever presented in the twenty-nine years the 
association has flourished. It will be the aim to 
reflect the great activity of the association dur- 
ing the war and to present to the dealers consid- 
erations of prime importance, now that business is 
getting back to normal.’’ Indications are for a 
record breaking meeting and exhibit space in the 
convention hall is rapidly being taken. 

Secretary Pfund also advises that— 


In addition to vigorously planning its own annual 
convention, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
is extending codperation for the success of the annual 
meetings of its affiliated district organizations. Several 
months ago Secretary Pfund spent considerable time in 
North Dakota conferring with President Finch and 
Secretary Alsop, of the North Dakota association. The 
dates selected for the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion are Feb, 18 and 19, 1919. It will be held at Fargo. 
The program is already in preparation and a most 
Dec. 4, on invitation 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, a con- 
ference was held at Marshalltown, Iowa, betweeen 
President F. J. Ward and Secretary Adolph Pfund, of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and repre 
sentatives from the several affiliated Iowa associations, 
each being represented with the following in attend- 
ance; Fred Beach, president of the Southeastern asso- 
ciation, and T. H. Potter, secretary of the Southwest- 
ern association; L. A. Moore, president, and J. M. 
Cowan, secretary of the Central association ; George A. 
Elder, president of the Eastern Iowa association: 
Henry Fitzgerald, president, and E. H. Townsend, 
secretary of the Northwestern Iowa association. In 
addition to the above association officers there were 
present also several of their directors: H. H. Har- 
rington, North English; W. R. Scholfield, Eldora; Neil 
Webster, Waucoma; Stephen Brown, Waterloo; C. L. 
Kinney, Grundy Center; W. H. Vosburg, Gilman. : 

As a result of the Marshalltown conference the 
conventions for the several Iowa associations are 
planned to come within the space of a month. Dealers 
as well as manufacturers and their representatives 
have expressed themselves as greatly pleased with this 
arrangement. The following is the schedule for the 
time and place of these meetings: Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Asociation, Feb. 5 and 6 at Keo 
kuk ; Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Feb. 12 at Clinton; Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Feb. 13 and 14 at Dubuque; Southwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Feb. 20 and 21 
at Red Oak; Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, March 5 and 6 at Sioux City. 

Much time was occupied in the Marshalltown con- 
ference with discussing program possibilities. Definite 
assistance offered by the representatives of the North- 
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western Lumbermen’s Association was gladly accepted. 

No date, as far as known, has yet been determined 
upon for the annual of the South Dakota Retail Deal- 
ers’ Association. However, the Northwestern associa- 
tion is in touch with the situation and plans to take 
the same active interest in that annual as in the others 
already mentioned. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS TO MEET 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 7—Announcement has 
been made that the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association will be held here on 
Jan. 17 and while no plans have been made for the 
meeting it is expected that action will be taken 
soon, 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS 


BaLtTiMorE, Mp., Dec. 9.—In connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, to be held at the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., on Jan. 22 and 23, Sec- 
retary Harvey M. Dickson announces that the 
association ’s foreign representative, Frank Tiffany, 
of Leamington, England, has promised to be pres- 
ent to address the members on conditions as he 
finds them ‘‘ over there. ’? 





BALTIMORE WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 9.—W. S. Henderson, sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Club, advises that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held in that city on Jan. 7, 
tho as yet no plans have been made for the pro- 
gram. 





Le 


NEW YORK STATE FORESTERS’ ANNUAL 

New York, Dec. 3.—According to Secretary 
E. H. Hall, of the New York State Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the expectations are that the annual con- 
vention of the organization will be held on Jan, 21 
in the State Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 
Preparations are being made to have a very com- 
prehensive program which is not completed as yet. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION WORK 

New Orueans, La., Dec. 9.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Southern Pine Association inspectors 
will be held at the MeLester Hotel in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., on Dec. 20-21, according to an announcement 
from the association headquarters today. The in- 
spection department is winding up a very busy year. 
In addition to the inspection force headed by Chief 
Inspector J. E. Jones, the coming conference will 
be attended by Secretary-Manager Rhodes, Chair- 
man B. H. Smith of the association’s grading com- 
mittee, and others. 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the association’s cut- 
over land department, leaves tonight for Washing- 
ton, to attend a hearing before officials of the Fed- 
eral Railway Administration on the bulk-heading 
controversy which has been pending for some time. 
It is understood that in addition to the question 
of the necessity of bulkheading, the question of 
who shall pay the cost thereof, if it is required, 
will be-considered at this hearing. Before return- 
ing to New Orleans Mr. Moore wikattend a meeting 
of the' directors of the Southern ‘Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization at Baltimore. 

Representatives of the Southern Pine Association 
have been codperating with Mr. Runcie, a moving 
picture expert sent south by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, in the preparation of a film illustrating the 
plans proposed by Secretary Lane of the Interior 
Department to provide farms for returning soldiers. 
A trip to Bogalusa was arranged, where the 
Reclamation Service man secured moving pictures 
of the cut-over lands before, during and after 
their clearance and development. Closer in toward 
New Orleans a cut-over land farm fully developed 
and in practical operation was borrowed for sub- 
sequent scenes in the drama. 





LOUISVILLE ALL SET FOR CONVENTION 


LouIsvituE, Ky., Dee. 11.—The largest crowd of 
lumbermen attending a southern lumbermen’s con- 
vention in several years is expected to board trains 
for Louisville on Dec. 15 and 16 for the joint con- 
vention of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, to be held at the 
Seelbach Hotel Dec. 17 and 18. The Louisville 
lumbermen have extended a hearty welcome, and 
as there are numerous important matters to come 
up for discussion at this convention and a lot of 
work, as well as some play, it is expected that 
every member of the two organizations and eligible 
members for the new organization who can will 
attend. 

The members of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
at a meeting on Dee. 10 decided to arrange an 
entertainment for the visitors to be held on the 
first night of the convention. It is understood 
that there will be several matters of interest along 
with a smoker. Definite announcement is made 
that those in attendance will see some snappy 
boxing matches, as arrangements are being made 
for four contests of four rounds each, 


Other interesting features of the entertainment 
are probable, and it is expected that the associa- 
tion will also have some sort of big affair on the 
second night. 

While there will be a lot of business during the 
daytime, an effort is being made to make the 
evenings of general interest to those with a sporty 
turn of mind and who enjoy getting out from 
under business cares for a little while now and 
then. 





WEST VIRGINIANS SET DATE 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 10.—Charles C. Floyd, 
acting secretary of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, vice Secre- 
tary-treasurer H. Eschenbrenner, who is now in 
Government service, advises that following a meet- 
ing of the directors of the association yesterday it 
was decided to hold the annual convention of the 
organization at Huntington on Feb. 5, 6, and 7. 
Arrangements for the program and convention de- 
tails have been placed in the hands of a committee 
of Huntington members who will soon be ready to 
make an announcement. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS TO MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 10.—Announcement has 
been made by Secretary John I. Colbourn, of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, that that organization will hold its annual 
meeting and banquet at the Union League, this 
city, on Jan. 9. Important matters affecting the 
future of the wholesale dealer will be discussed 
and a most interesting meeting is expected. 





EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN TO MEET 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The Empire 
State Association of Wholesale Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen of the State of New York will 
hold its annual meeting at the Iroquois Hotel, Buf- 
falo, on Jan. 21 to 23, in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
to be held at the same time and place. 





CHANGES MEETING PLACE 


NorFouk, VA., Dec. 9.—For various reasons the 
officers of the North Carolina Pine Association 
have decided to hold the December meeting of the 
association in Richmond, Va., instead of Norfolk 
as originally called. The meeting will be held at 
Ruegers Hotel, Richmond, on Dec. 17, the same 
date as previously announced, and will be called 
to order at 10 a. m. promptly by President Camp 
in order to dispose of many important matters. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ANNUAL 
NorFo.k, VA., Dec. 9.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association, according to advices received from 
Secretary-treasurer W. B. Roper, has tentatively 
set the date for its annual meeting as March 27, 
at Norfolk, tho at present no plans have been 
arranged for the convention. 





NEW ENGLAND YELLOW PINE ANNUAL 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 9.—Secretary-treasurer 
James A. Potter, of the New England Yellow Pine 
Dealers’ Association, advises that the annual meet- 
ing of his organization will probably be held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, in Boston, on Feb. 25. It will 
consist of the regular business meeting usual for 
this association. 





TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCERS 

New Or.Kans, La., Dec. 9.—The Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association has set Jan. 28 as the 
date and this city as the place for holding its 
annual convention. No plans for the meeting have 
yet been announced, according to ©. F. Speh, see- 
retary-manager, 





WESTERN RETAILERS SET DATE 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 9.—The sixteenth annual 
conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held at the Hotel Owyhee, Boise, 
Idaho, on Feb. 20, 21 and 22, according to advices 
received from Secretary-treasurer A. L. Porter. 
Mr. Porter will be able to announce the full details 
of the program in a short time. 





SOLDIERS TO PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—Frank William Rane, 
State forester of Massachusetts, in a recent letter 
addressed to P. 8. Ridsdale, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, urges that memorial 
forests be planted and that returning soldiers be 
employed in this great work. The letter of Mr. 
Rane is but one of hundreds that have been sent 
the association endorsing the plan for memorial 
tree planting. Reports to the association show that 
Arbor Day in 1919 will be far the most important 
yet celebrated. 
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Is Always a Winner 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple— 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for fac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 
Superior Brand. 

Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thor- 
oughly dried, and milled by the most modern, 
electrically-operated, automatic machinery, Su- 
perior Brand Maple Flooring acknowledges no 
superior. Every foot guaranteed for milling and 
quality. 


We Can Give You Prompt Service 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Su- 
perior Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Ware- 
house, and with Michigan’s greatest mills at our 
service, we are in position to give customers very 
prompt attention, Every order has immediate 
care. 


Let Us Quote You Right Now 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the 
most reasonably priced of all building materials. 
Existing conditions are almost sure to bring 
about an advance shortly. Tell us your require- 
ments and we’ll quote you our prices delivered. 
Also remember, we are headquarters for all 
other kinds of hardwood flooring. 

Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our ex- 
pense. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Timber 


1534-44SOUTH CHICAGO 


WESTERN AVENUE 
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5 Large Mills 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MipnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 


and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
Classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 











Lumber Shipments. 
Let Us 


Play Safe!! 8%. your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


4 JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


4 rotten, Whitney Bank Bldg. 








hone Main 2479 


NEW ORLEANS 
J 








= 
paper and ESTIMATES 
TIMBERLANDS Timber maps and 


advice on manage- 
ment of woodlands. 


Consulting Forester to 
New Brunswick R. R, Co. 


Listed for Sale 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Also Branch 





Globe Atlantic Bidg., 
Ottawa, Ont., P. O. Box No. 5. ST. JOHN, N: B. 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Shows ts cost 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and Cage from 85 
$6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


cents to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


VENEER AND PANEL MEN MEET 


Vital problems in the veneer and panel field and 
some of those that will inevitably be faced with a 
return to a peace basis were discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Veneer & Panel Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week. Vice President J. D. 
Maris, of Indianapolis, Ind., presided. One of 
the chief aspects of the meeting was that none of 
the members have any other belief but that busi- 
ness will move ahead and all are buying logs in 
anticipation of prosperity. 

Labor conditions, especially those of the future, 
came in for considerable discussion. J. T. Horne, 
of the J. T. Horne Veneer Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
spoke on the subject at some length. He said that 
naturally some adjustments of labor would be nec- 
essary but he did not believe that labor would ever 
return to a pre-war basis, and that manufacturers 
should not expect it. He believed that most of the 
returning soldiers would ask for their old positions 
back and that most concerns would be more than 
willing to grant the request. Reconstruction also 
came in for discussion, and it was the consensus 
that tho big problems must be met the industry of 


the country will enjoy greater activity during 
peace than during war. It was forcibly pointed out 
by several speakers that because America must for 
a time provide food and raw materials for the 
world, these demands alone insure a continuance 
of prosperity. In discussing ‘‘The Immediate Fu- 
ture of the Veneer and Panel Business,’’ S. B. 
Anderson of the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., treated the subject of reconstruction in an 
able manner. Several others spoke. The report of 
Treasurer E, H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, showed the 
association to be in excellent shape financially. 
Among the other speakers during the meeting were 
O. H. Rodehaver, Clyde H. Teesdale, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., H. H. Mer- 
rick, vice president of the Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, and B. W. Lord, of Danville, Ky. The 
annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—-S. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

First vice president—J. D. Maris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second vice president—Nathan M. Willson, James 
town, N. 

Third vice president—O. C. Lemke, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—Howard 8S. Young, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—E., H. Defebaugh, Chicago, Il. 








LUMBERMEN TO HOLD CLUB ELECTION 

MeEmPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—W. C. Bonner, of J. 
H. Bonner & Son, Memphis and Heth, Ark., has 
been nominated for the presidency of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis on the red ticket for the 
ensuing year. He is opposed by H. J. M. Jorgen- 
sen, of Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co., can- 
didate on the blue ticket for the same honor. 

They were placed in nomination at the regular 
semi-monthly meeting of the club Saturday after- 
noon at the Hotel Gayoso. Those nominated for 
first vice president, second vice president, secretary- 
treasurer and directors are given herewith: 

RED 

First vice president—Roy Martin, 
(Ine.). 

3 Second vice president—W. F. 
0. 

Secretary-treasurer— J, 
Lumber Co. 

Directors—C, L. Wheeler, J. W. Wheeler & Co. ; T. H. 
Welsh, Welsh Lumber Co., and H. W. Darby, H. W. 
Darby Lumber Co, 


Nickey Bros. 


Hyde, Hyde Lumber 


Staley Williford, Bellgrade 


BLUE 


First vice president—J. V. Rush, Moffett, Bowman & 
Rush. 


Second vice president—-Sam Thompson, Anderson- 
Tully Co, 

Secretary treasurer——J. Staley Williford, Bellgrade 
Lumber o, 

Directors —R. G. Hudson, Hudson-Dugger Co.; R. T. 


Cooper, Memphis Band Mill Co., and F. A. 


Conkling, 
Korn-Conkling Lumber Co. 


The campaign for votes began immediately after 
the nominating committees made their reports and 
the candidates and their friends are subordinating 
every other interest to the all-absorbing question of 
getting votes. The election will be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday evening, Dec. 14. 
KF, K. Stonebraker will be in charge. 

Lieut. D. M. Ross, of the Canadian overseas 
army, who was the guest of President MecSweyn, 
told of the contribution England had made to the 
winning of the war as part of the club’s observance 
of Britain Day. He paid high tribute to the re- 
sponse the colonies had made to the call of the 
mother country. 


AAA RA 


CLUB HOLDS ITS ANNUAL 


KVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held last night at the Hotel McCurdy officers 
for the ensuing year were unanimously elected and 
installed. They follow: 

President—Joseph Waltman, of the Evansville Band 
Mill Co. 

; vee president—J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lum- 
yer 0. 

Secretary and 
of Maley & Wertz. 

Directors—Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lum- 
ber Co.; Louis Holtman, of the Schnute-Holtman Lum- 
ber Co., and Dan B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren 
Lumber Co, 

The committee on nominations was composed 
of the following: Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; 
J, C. Greer, of the J. C..Greer Lumber Co., and 
D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lum- 
ber Co. 

That lumber stocks are much depleted and that 
they will be in great demand both in this country 
and abroad was the theme of the speeches at last 
night’s meeting. George O. Worland, retiring 
president, expressed the opinion that business will 
be extremely good during the coming year. After 
the meeting he left for Louisville, Ky., to attend 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association. He stated that local lumber 
manufacturers and owners of. wood-consuming 
plants are vitally interested in the plan to estab- 


treasurer—William 8S. Partington, 





CLUBS PREPARE FOR A NEW YEAR OF WORK 


lish river terminals that will cost about $200,000. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, gave 
a short talk on the lifting of the lumber embargo. 
Mr. Williams, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, spoke briefly of the shortage of lumber 
stocks in the South, expressing the belief that this 
scarcity will exist for some time. 

At the next meeting of the club, to be held at 
the Hotel McCurdy Jan. 14, the newly elected 
officers will take charge. 





KNOXVILLE CLUB ELECTS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Dec. 9.—Following out its 
recent decision to enlarge the scope of its activi- 
ties to include all of eastern Tennessee territory, 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Knoxville at its annual 
meeting here Saturday endorsed the good work of 





VESTAL, OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. ; 
President Lumbermen’s Club 


BE. M. 


the officials who have been incumbent during the 
last year by reélecting them. They are as follows: 
President—Ed M, Vestal, vice president-secretary 
Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Vice president—Walter McCabe, McCabe Lumber Co. 
Treasurer—J. C. Kimball, Kimball & Kopcke. 
Secretary—H. C. Kopcke, Kimball & Kopcke. 


In order to accommodate its increasing activities 
the club has taken rooms in the Sterling Hotel 
Arcade, where spirited meetings are held every 
other Saturday. Two new members were elected 
at this meeting, C. D. Newport, new Knoxville 
manager for the Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and W. W. Barnard, of Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 


DENVER KNOT-HOLERS TO ENTERTAIN 

DeENveER, CoLo., Dec. 9.—President C. W. Kirch- 
ner, of the Denver Knot-Hole Club, advises that his 
organization, following its usual custom, is making 
extensive preparations to entertain members of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at their annual meeting here at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Jan. 21 to 23. The Knot-Holers will give 
their annual banquet and entertainment on the 
evening of Jan. 22 and intend making it as good 
as or better than any previous affair. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











HE’S HOME AGAIN 
He’s home again!—the boy who donned the 
khaki, 
A little older, little more intent, 
A little broader-shouldered and more stocky, 
A little wiser, too, than when he went; 
Still light of heart, yet something in his laughter, 
A little deeper note, the laugh of men. 
The war is over; now the joy comes after— 
And sea to sea we shout, ‘‘He’s home again!’’ 


He’s home again—a little bit more ruddy, 
With cheek of bronze, and hands as strong as 


steel, 
With strange, new words (he ealls his brother 
“*Buddy,’? ‘ 
And ‘‘chow’’ is what he calls the morning 
meal). 


Still light of step, yet purpose in his walking, 
The soldier’s stride (no wasted motion then), 

And purpose in his speech when he is talking— 
The same, and not the same, ke’s home again. 


He’s home again. A fragile youth and slender 
Is back full-statured, straight and strong and 
true— 
More strong, and yet, with all of it, more tender, 
More chivalrous in all he has to do. 
The boyish look has changed, somehow or other; 
Here is the man, the soldier-citizen— 
But, oh, the gentle arms that hold his mother, 
Whose glad heart sings, ‘‘ Dear God, he’s home 
again! ’’ 


He’s home again. Perhaps she sighs and misses 
The baby boy who leaned upon her breast. 
These are not baby kisses but man kisses, 
And now it is her turn to lean and rest. 
She lent her boy to serve her holy nation; 
It marched him over field and hill and fen; 
She lent her boy in sorrow and elation; 
It gives her back a man—he’s home again. 


He’s home again. O you in highest places, 
As looks his mother on his features now 
So you must look upon four million faces, 
A strange new glory lighting every brow. 
He gave you much, and much he is demanding; 
A child no more, all things are in his ken; 
And you must rule with justice, understanding, 
With wisdom, honesty—he’s home again. 


Unflinchingly he faced the frowning foeman, 
Unselfishly he gave of time and toil; 
The banker’s son, the scholar and the yeoman 
Dared death and danger for their native soil. 
-You can not sit securely and supinely 
And play with human rights with voice or pen. 
Pray God to look upon this land benignly 
And help you serve it well—he’s home again. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Dec. 4.—It was a raw morn- 
ing when we landed in Cleveland, and the street 
car men handed the visitor a raw deal. A strike 
had started at 5 o’clock. As is well known, the 
union depot in Cleveland is just east of Am- 
herst. So a bunch of shivering snivelers stood 
around in the wind wishing for some sort of a 
conveyance. A. F. Sheldon, of salesmanship 
fame, and we were among those present. Sud- 
denly a magnificent limousine with a magnificent 
colored chauffeur drove up and a magnificent 
Cleveland millionaire stepped out and looked on 
that bunch of shivering snivelers longing to get 
to their hotels after a night as the uneasy guests 
of Mrs. Pullman. 

But this, alas, was the modern Levite, who 
passes by on the other side. The door of the 
limousine was slammed in our faces and the 
magnificent limousine rolled magnificently away 
—empty. We told the story today in Cleveland 
and they assured us that that wasn’t the Cleve- 
land spirit; and from our experiences in this fair 
city we believe them. Take Clark, the clerk at 
the Statler, for example. We used to register 
with Clark at the old Cadillac, we think it was, 
in Detroit years and years ago. But he knows 
our name and our face. ‘‘Have you got a room 
for me?’’ we asked. (We avoid the editorial 
‘we’? in quoting ourself so there can be no sus- 
picion.) ‘Have you got a room for me?’’ ‘‘If 
we haven’t,’’ said Clark, ‘‘I’ll send for the car- 
penter.’? That’s service. But they had, re- 
served by some kind friend. 

Having clubbed the Cleveland Advertising 
Club into insensibility and put the ‘‘wan’’ in 
the Cleveland Kiwanis Club, we moved on to 
Port Clinton, where Arthur Black lives. There 
is an hour’s difference in time between Cleve- 
land and Port Clinton, but we enjoyed the time 


in both places. Jan. 1 they are going to change 
the time again. ‘‘The whole American people,’’ 
said Arthur, speaking of daylight saving, ‘‘are 
trying to kid themselves with their watches.’’ 





Port CLINTON, OHIO, Dec. 5.—At. great risk to 
his spotless, more or less, reputation, Arthur 
Black brought us to this town and had us deliver 
three orations in five hours, which nearly broke 
our record and nearly ruined Arthur’s. One nice 
thing about running around the country this way 
is that you are always meeting folks you know 
well but never met. For example, here we met 
EK. H. Fall, who deals in hardwoods, and who has 
read the Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth for 
years and years. There are two retail yards 
here, also, the Port Clinton Lumber & Coal Co. 
and the East Clinton Lumber & Coal Co. 

But Arthur, of course, we knew of old, just 
as a lot of lumbermen in Ohio, West Virginia 
and elsewhere and otherwise do also. Arthur 
doesn’t sell lumber; he sales manages the sales 
of plaster and such. He is a young man with 
gray hair (outcroppings of the gray matter 
within) and about the best loved man in Port 
Clinton. And he lives here, at that. 





JANTON, OHIO, Dec. 6.—A number of poets, who 
had apparently escaped the attention of the 
police, were working in the crowd at the dinner 
of the Canton Rotary Club at the Y. M. C. A. 
tonight, and as it was ‘‘lumbermen’s night’’ 
they took lumber largely for their theme. O. H. 
Bachtel, former president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, had arranged the 
event and had as his guests, besides us, the fol- 
lowing well known Canton lumbermen and lum- 
berwomen: Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Bachtel, Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Bowman and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Brumbaugh. 
Another good lumber pair, Mr. and Mrs. M. O. 
Shearer, of Louisville, Ky., were also his guests. 
And, of course, Mrs. O. H. Bachtel and daughter 
Ruth and Mr. Bachtel’s sister Miss May Bachtel . 
were there. Miss May Bachtel is right on the 
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job every day at the Bachtel lumber yard, and 
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if all retail lumbermen knew as much about re- 
tail lumbering as she does this would be a happier 
world. 

But to get back to the poets: Early in the 
evening little Dorothy Schmieding sang a song 
which had a chorus somewhat like this: 


Oh, I’d like to be a lumber lumberman 

For they soak ’em all the time and all they can, 
And you never have to hurry— 
Let the other fellow worry, 

Oh, I’d like to be a lumber lumberman! 


And a little later the Hungry Four or some 
other quartet stood up and sang: 


We are sailing along in Canton town. 

We would like to buy some lumber, but the price is 
wrong. 

There is nothing to do but hang around, 

Waiting for the cost of wood to reach the ground. 





A lot of things that have made us un- 
happy are still unhappened. 





THE TRUTHFUL MAN 
I like a man who tells the truth 
In office, mill or crew— 
Another Washington, forsooth, 
When Washingtons are few; 
I like the man who won’t deceive, 


Fire Protection 
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But gives it to you straight, 
A fellow that you can believe, 
Whatever he may state. 


But sometimes, tho, he seems to get 
A little on my nerves. 

How oft the truthful man I’ve met 
Who ev’rything observes, 

Who catalogs our little sins 
And, ev’rywhere he goes, 

To tell unpleasant truths begins 
About the men he knows. 


When someone sort of mentions what 
I am and what I do 

I wish he weren’t on the spot 
To say that it is true. 

I think he’d be a better man 
And better friend, say I, 
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When someone knocked, if he began 
To praise me with a lie. 





There is a lot of hard luck that is only 
lack of hard work. 
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STUDYING HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Reconstruction in all its phases is the all-absorbing 
subject for discussion and planning in Great Britain 
at this time, and housing is the problem that stands 
out and overshadows all others. The Government is 
actively studying this problem from all its angles, in 
coéperation with the local Government boards and 
private interests which will in large part be responsi- 
ble for the execution of the great plans now being laid. 
The minister of reconstruction has appointed several 
committees, each to specialize in the study of a par- 
ticular problem and to act in an advisory capacity to 
him, and the most important of these is that selected 
to advise on the great questions connected with the 
supply of building materials. The functions of this 
committee are outlined as follows: 

(1) To ascertain the extent of the probable demands 
for building materials for all purposes which will arise 
in the United Kingdom during the reconstruction 
period, and the extent of the available supply and 
form of such material. 

(2) To investigate how far the quantities of mate- 
rial now available are capable of increase, what the 
difficulties of increasing them are and how they can 
be overcome; and to ascertain to what an extent an 
increase in production will affect the price of the 
various materials. 

(3) Should the supply of material or labor be in- 
sufficient to meet the total building demand, to consider 
the principles and methods whereby the priority of 
various claims should be settled; and to ascertain 
what steps are necessary to insure that the manufac- 
ture of supplies at present in inadequate supply shall 
be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities for 
use when required. 

(4) Generally to consider and report on any condi- 
tions affecting the building trade that tend to cause 
high prices, and to make recommendations in regard 
to any measure of control that it may be desirable to 
exercise over purchase, production, transportation or 
distribution of supplies. 

Other committees will deal with home-grown timber 
supplies, labor and industrial organization and mis- 
cellaneous machine production. The Ministry of Re- 
construction also has set up councils in many indus- 
tries, including the bobbins, building, furniture, match 
and vehicle industries, which will advise and act on 
any problems that will arise out of the readjust- 
ment of these industries. 

Comprehensive Report on Housing 

The committee to investigate the housing question 
appointed some time ago by the local government 
boards of England and Wales and Scotland has pre- 
sented an elaborate report in which the whole housing 
problem is discussed, in its broader aspects and in 
detail. In its course the committee also submits a 
large number of recommendations, many of which 
necessarily are of a technical character, dealing with 
the provision of land, lay-out and development of sites, 
the types of houses to be constructed, the materials to 
be used and the accommodations to be provided in the 
dwellings. 

The organization and execution of housing schemes 
are made the subjects of important proposals, one 
of the principal ones being that the Government should 
afford active assistance. In fact, it is to effective con- 
trol and cotrdination of effort by a strong central de- 
partment that the committee looks for real progress 
in this matter, and it suggests further that district 
State commissioners be appointed to supervise local 
schemes and to encourage and assist housing enter- 
prises generally. 

Surveying the dimensions of the housing problem, 
the committee declares that at a moderate estimate the 
present need for working-class accommodation in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland is at least 500,000 houses. 
An examination of the figures over a period of years 
shows that to meet the housing requirements of the 
normal increase in population and to take the place 
of houses demolished an annual supply of at least 
100,000 new houses is required. It will from this be 
seen that the leeway of 500,000 houses must be made 
up in addition to the ordinary demand of 100,000 a 
year, 

Million New Houses Within Five Years 

In this, connection it may be well here to refer to an 
important address on “The Housing of the People” 
delivered at a recent meeting of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society by A. W. Shelton, of Nottingham, a 
member of the local government board housing ad- 
visory conference, in which the above mentioned com- 
mittee report is largely concurred with. Mr. Shelton 
said in the course of his address that possibly 550,000 
or even 600,000 new houses are needed in Great Brit- 
ain, apart from the constantly growing requirements to 
meet the normal increase in population. He estimated 
the total annual requirements at 110,000 to 115,000 
houses, of which about 30,000 to 35,000 are needed to 
replace worn out and unfit buildings. He assumed that 
not less than 1,000,000 new houses must be provided 
within five years, at an estimated cost of £300,000,000. 

To return to the committee report, it points out the 
fact that housing accommodations in the past have 
been provided almost entirely by private enterprise and 
that for several years prior to the outbreak of the war 
the supply has ceased to meet the demand, so that the 
present shortage is a prewar as well as a present- 
day problem. Not only is urgent action needed, says 
the report, but the requirements have changed. There 
is a shortage not only of the cheaper kinds of working- 
class houses but equally of better class residences. 
Moreover, the general standard of accommodation and 
equipment has risen. A considerable number of exist- 
ing houses now fall below the generally accepted 
minimum standard, and a still greater number must 
soon become inadequate. Therefore the scarcity is not 


of the smallest type of house but rather of good houses 
adequate in size, equipment and amenity to afford 
satisfactory family dwellings. The committee regards 
it as only economy in view of the improving standard 
to build dwellings that will continue above the ac- 
cepted minimum at least for the whole period of the 
loan with the aid of which they are built, say sixty 
years. 

That special remedies are required to deal with 
the acute housing conditions that have arisen is very 
evident, continues the report. The local authorities 
have expressed their willingness to prepare schemes, 
subject to substantial financial assistance from the 
State, for about 150,000 houses in England and Wales 
and 98,540 houses in Scotland. Proposals of afford- 
ing State assistance to local authorities in their hous- 
ing projects have been issued, but it is premature as 
yet to forecast the extent to which such authorities 
will be induced by such proposals to prepare and carry 
out housing schemes. It is certain that a very large 
proportion of the construction of working-class hous- 
ing will still depend on private enterprise of one kind 
or another, whether that of building associations— 
public utility societies, as they are called in Great 
Britain—or speculative building. 


Coérdination of Building Activities Essential 


Without coédrdination of these various building ac- 
tivities the result probably will be that in some dis- 
tricts, where the local authorities are wide awake and 
energetic, an adequate supply of houses will be pro 
vided, while in other districts, where the authorities 
are lax, very little will be done; and the smaller 
towns, without some scheme of federating adjacent 
and interdependent areas, will probably do nothing. 
Rural housing is certain to be neglected, because of the 
difficulty of creating a sufficiently strong local opinion 
to make the rural authorities act. Private enterprise, 
owing to high prices and likely difficulties of securing 
labor and materials, unless special facilities are 
afforded is not likely to undertake house building dur- 
ing the first two or three years of reconstruction, until 
conditions become normal and the effect of the experi- 
ments in housing by local authorities can be ascer- 
tained. A careful review of these circumstances sug- 
gests that without some dynamic force it is unlikely 
that the 1905 standard of 100,000 houses a year will 
be reached and little or nothing will be done to re 
cover the shortage of 500,000 houses. 

To meet the situation the report suggests that the 
compulsory powers of the two boards representing 
England and Wales, and Scotland, should be revised 
and strengthened. It opines that the problem can not 
adequately be dealt with unless the housing depart 
ments are able to bring within their purview the entire 
housing requirements of the community and are enabled 
to supervise and coérdinate the housing work of both 
local authorities and private enterprise. A complete 
survey of the housing requirements of the country 
should be taken and periodically revised. 

A Strong Housing Department Recommended 

A strong housing department, directed by an ex- 
perienced and capable chief, should be created both by 
the local government board for England and Wales and 
the one for Scotland to achieve these ends. If the 
country were divided into districts and local commis- 
sioners appointed, working under central control but 
vested with executive powers, the problem could be 
dealt with more effectively and with more dispatch. 
These commissioners should be men with technical 
knowledge and experience in housing and acquainted 
with modern methods of town planning and develop- 
ment. Their functions should be to encourage and 
assist local building, and primarily to secure effective 
coérdination by various local authorities, public utility 
societies and other forms of private enterprise. They 
should be given considerable discretionary powers with 
respect to building bylaws. They could advise upon 
the grouping of small authorities and assist in the 
preparation of joint schemes. The problem of rural 
housing requires special treatment, the report points 
out; the responsibilities of the various authorities 
should be defined, and these responsibilities translated 
into obligation. 

The supply of building materials is a very serious 
problem, and in order that this question may be 
thoroly studied a special committee has been appointed 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction, as previously men 
tioned in this article, to examine the stocks in hand, 
the resources available and the probable demand dur 
ing the reconstruction period. 

Priority Suggested for Housing Materlals 

The report further points out that a privileged posi 
tion must be given housing propositions in any priority 
schemes inaugurated by the Government for controlling 
the supply of building materials, and to enable this 
to be done some central authority must be in position 
to estimate the supplies required, and to ascertain the 
districts to which they are to be allocated and terms 
upon which priority certificates are to be granted. 
The housing departments should be able to undertake 
this work with full knowledge of all the facts per- 
taining to the building schemes both of the local au- 
thorities and of private enterprise. 

During the beginning of building operations delay 
is likely to arise because of difficulties in acquisition 
of suitable land for sites. The whole question, the 
committee points out, requires careful consideration 
and revision, both for economy in price and for the 
purpose of avoiding unnecessary delays. Undoubtedly 
there is at present in the market a large area of suit- 
able land which owners are willing to sell at reason- 
able prices, but there are individual exceptions to this 
rule where local authorities are penalized. Their pos 
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session of authority to adopt a simple and expeditious 
method of compulsory acquisition would render the 
task of negotiation much easier, and special powers 
might with advantage be vested in the housing depart- 
ments for a limited period of years until the general 
powers of the local authorities as to land acquisition 
can be resettled upon a more satisfactory basis. 

During its inquiry the committee has taken a great 
deal of evidence upon the planning and construction 
of workmen’s dwellings, so as to secure the fullest 
economy while giving the maximum of accommodation 
and convenience, and its conclusions are set out at 
length in the report, illustrated by plans and diagrams. 
The methods of construction and the materials to be 
used in housing construction have also been subject 
to a very careful investigation, with a view to gain- 
ing the fullest advantage from the experience of special 
construction during the war, and also to providing 
substitutes for such materials as may be scarce and 
consequently expensive on the resumption of building 
operations. Inquiries have also been made to secure, 
if possible, the fuller use of local materials in building, 
so as to reduce the expense of transportation, and to 
harmonize cottage building with the surroundings. 

The committee also expresses in its report the opin- 
ion that the conversion of existing large houses in 
England and in Wales into flats for working-class 
dwellings is likely to be successful only to a limited 
extent. The renovation and remodelling of old middle 
class houses of moderate size for renting at reason- 
able terms to large families affords, however, an alter- 
native to demolition which should be favorably con- 
sidered. The conversion into hotels of large houses 
no longer occupied by the class of tenants for whom 
they were erected might also be considered in certain 
areas, thinks the committee. In rural districts it may 
be found more economical to reconstruct a limited num- 
ber of cottages which have fallen out of occupancy 
because of defects than to build new ones. 





MEASUREMENT OF SPANISH CEDAR LOGS 
[By C. D. Mell| 

Those who have had occasion to observe and to study 
the modes of measuring Spanish cedar logs in tropical 
America can not help but feel the importance of a 
uniform rule to be followed by all shippers of this 
wood. In many instances the results of the measurers 
in this country have turned out so different from those 
in the tropics as to cause considerable dissatisfaction 
to all concerned. The great disparity in the figures 
often gives rise to complaints and causes accusations 
of want of good judgment on the part of American in 
spectors. ‘The inspection of a cargo of cedar logs 
arriving in New York frequently shows from 15 to 
35 percent less than what the bill of lading calls for. 
It is generally understood that settlement is to be 
made on the basis of New York inspection measure- 
ment and the result is that the shipper sometimes sus- 
tains heavy losses when the actual outrun figures are 
compared with the shipper’s measurements. 

Round logs are generally measured by the Scribner- 
Doyle rule with which every one in the log and lumber 
business is quite familiar. This rule can not be ap 
plied, however, to squared logs, and for such the con- 
tents are computed in the tropics by multiplying the 
total length of the log by the dimensions in the mid- 
dle. It is true that in both instances a great deal 
must depend on the judgment of the measurers who 
back up their results by their experience, but it is also 
very important that this art of measuring logs should 
not be allowed to rest too much upon mere guessing 
when more exact rules may be used to guide the in 
spectors and to attain more nearly uniform results. 

There are two modes of measuring squared logs 
recognized by the New York inspectors. One is the 
inspection measurement which is generally regarded 
by the shipper as being too severe. It is customary 
to measure the dimensions at the small end of the 
log; in measuring the length of a log the fractional 
part of a foot is generally disregarded which in the 
aggregate accounts for much of the difference gener- 
ally existing between the New York inspection and 
that of the shipper. Many logs in a shipment of 
squared cedar are often not well hewn and such pieces 
yield considerable waste incident to squaring in the 
mill, For this reason the New York inspector allows 
1 inch off on the top of the log and 2 inches off on 
one side. This obtains for all sound logs; when they 
are crooked, knotty, badly split or have cavities in 
the center the total content is computed and the re- 
sults divided by two. From this it can be readily 
understood that the results of the inspection measure- 
ments tallies up considerably less than the actual 
contents of the !ogs which the shippers compute. 

The other method in use, which is known as the 
contents for sale measurement, is less specifically de- 
fined and rests more with the individual inspector. 
While certain allowances are made for serious defects 
in the logs, the results conform more nearly with those 
of the tropical measurers who determine the contents 
by multiplying the area of the cross section at the 
middle of the log by the total length, making some 
allowances for certain defects, such as hollow ends or 
Serious splits. No two inspectors entirely agree on 
these allowances, and they frequently differ not only 
in aggregate results of a lot of logs but also in the 
dimensions and cubical contents of single logs. 

The New York inspection seems fair enough when 
logs are large and sound and do not taper to one end, 
which, however, is usually the case especially in long 
logs, for this is the natural shape of the tree. Meas- 
uring a long log at the small end and then deducting 
1 inch from one dimension and 2 inches from the other 
may take off fully 50 percent of the contents of a log. 
In large logs that do not taper the percentage of loss 
thru the customary deductions is relatively small, and 
the results should not be much different from those 
obtained by the inspector in the tropics. 

The mistake is, therefore, not so much in the method 
< measurement as it is in the quality and character 
of the logs in the shipment. The shippers usually in- 





clude among nicely squared logs free from dead wood 
and other defects a number of logs that are split, hol- 
low, crooked and otherwise defective, which generally 
reduces the value of the socalled quality logs. By so 
doing the shipper usually sustains considerable loss. 
It costs just as much to handle a poor log as it does 
a good log and many of the poor grade logs can scarcely 
be sold in the American markets, and the high freight, 
lighterage and other charges incidental to marketing 
and shipping such poor quality logs must be borne by 
the good wood. In the Spanish cedar log business it is 
best to let each grade of wood take care of itself in the 
market. It would be better not to ship inferior logs 
at all, as this would be one of the best means of avoid- 
ing the serious disparity that often results in the New 
York inspection and that made at source of origin. 


- 


FUTURE COSTS OF SWEDISH LUMBER 


The subject of 1919 values of lumber, in comparison 
with current figures, is one of considerable interest to 
British importers and dealers—as well as to American 
exporters—and one made the target for much specula- 
tion. Possibly the trade in the United Kingdom will 
not bein full possession of its liberty to make purchases 
from abroad in 1919, yet merchants undoubtedly have 
a much wider responsibility as regards prices than at 
present, and hence their evident concern. 

Taking the present Janded value of Scandinavian 
wood in Great Britain at controlled prices, the basis 
for 3x9-inch is £49, for 8x7-inch £48, and for 2x4-inch 
£43, all u/s; whereas the free-on-board prices which 
the Baltic shippers have obtained for this wood were 
about £20 for deals, £18 for battens and £15 for 2x4- 
inch. Thus more than half the actual cost on the 
British market has been absorbed in transport charges 
of one sort or another. The first point is how much 
of this is actually due to war conditions, and how 
much of it will remain. 

It is of no use to go into exact figures, for 
estimates after all can be only approximate ; but when 
it is remembered that the war insurance on the ships 
themselves has been 5 percent, it is seen that the 
extravagant freights have been brought about largely 
by this heavy liability. At a guess, freights and 
insurance from the Baltic next year will be reduced 
by perhaps £8 or £10 per standard in all, making £39 
to £41 for 3x9-inch ; £38 to £40 for 3x7-inch, and £33 
to £35 for 2x4-inch. 

Then, loss in exchange between Great Britain and 
Sweden will probably be a thing of the past; in fact, 
if the terms of peace are quickly and favorably ar- 
ranged, the value of the pound sterling in Scandinavia 
may rise above the normal rate. But when the actual 
value of the wood itself is considered, there is a differ- 
ent story to tell. All the recent business closed with 
Sweden for 1919 goods has been at higher prices than 
those now current, f. 0. b. Danish importers have been 
steadily advancing their offers until they have reached 
£21 for 7-inch battens, and Dutch buyers who have 
lately come into the market have given as much as 
355 fl. for battens, and for special dimensions have 
paid 40 fl. per standard more than last year. 

Thus is found on the one side a probably heavy 
reduction in transportation charges, and on the other 
a rise in the value of the wood; but the balance is 
on the side of a very substantial diminution in the 
landed cost in Great Britain. It will, however, be a 
gradual process, for until demobilization is well ad- 
vanced tonnage will be in such demand that freights 
will remain at a high level, 


INQUIRIES PERTAINING TO FOREIGN FIELDS | 


BALTIC AND WHITE SEA LUMBER STOOKS 


Has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN any knowledge of 
the amount of lumber that has been cut in the Baltic 
and White Sea regions and put in pile and awaiting 
shipment as soon as reconstruction begins? Some 
have an idea that there are several billion feet of 
lumber in pile there that could be used at once for re- 
building Europe. If you could publish some information 
on this I think it would be read with interest by lum- 
bermen, and especially manufacturers, as it would 
aid them in planning their operations for the future 
and in figuring out the probable demand they will be 
called upon to fill.—INQuiIry No. 1 

[According to available information, it appears that 
American lumbermen who intend to engage in the ex- 
port trade with Europe must figure on competition 
from Russia, Finland and Sweden to the amount of 
at least 3,250,000,000 feet of lumber, already sawn and 
ready for shipment. 

Reliable English advices say that there are piled up 
in Archangel, Russia, alone, awaiting ships for convey- 
ance to market, 120,000 standards, or 237,600,000 feet. 
Higher estimates as to the quantity of this material 
in Archangel have been made, running above 200,000 
standards, or about 400,000,000 feet ; but the first men- 
tioned probably is more correct. There is no telling 
how much lumber is stored on the Murman coast 
and at other points than Archangel in northern Russia, 
but the quantities can hardly be very great. 

Regarding Finland, a recent issue of the Helsingfors 
Hufvudsbladet, the leading Finnish newspaper, carried 
an article criticising the Finnish lumbermen for hold- 
ing back their timber stocks instead of trying to get 
rid of what they could in Germany, Holland and Den- 
mark. It says in effect that “it is the duty of ship- 
pers to hasten the selling of about the 1,000,000 stand- 
ards which are already sawn, in order to assist in im- 
proving the rate of exchange. It is also 
necessary that some shipments be made this year, as 
many mills have stopped working simply because there 
is no more room anywhere in the yards.” 

This shows that there are about 1,980,000,000 feet 
of lumber in stock in Finland alone awaiting shipment ; 
and those mills which at the time of writing had not 
yet been obliged to suspend operations because they 
had not yet filled their yards doubtless will keep on cut- 
ting until they have. It looks as if the Finns are pre- 
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paring to get into the lumber trade pretty heavily as 
soon as the opportunity presents itself, for many big 
timber deals have been reported recently. The latest 
to be consummated involved a sum of 120,000,000 
marks, or about $24,000,000 under normal exchange. 

As to Sweden, the Swedes usually guard their trade 
secrets jealously. There are no figures, so far as can 
be learned, available to show how much lumber is 
stored there, and the data that the lumber trade com- 
missioner who has investigated trade conditions in 
Sweden may have acquired has not yet been communi 
cated. It is known, however, that the Swedes have 
thought—and still think—their lumber such good prop- 
erty, in view of after-war construction, that they asked 
outrageous prices for it from the British. The British 
needed the lumber badly, but balked at the prices; but 
the Swedes assumed the attitude of take it or leave 
it—‘‘we can get rid of it eventually at our own prices.” 
These high prices prevented much business, but the 
Swedes, it is understood, kept right on manufacturing. 
The conjecture is that there must be considerable 
stocks in Sweden. 

These figures, however, should not be taken too seri 
ously. Approximately 3,000,000,000 or 4,000,000,000 
feet of competitive lumber in stock might sound dis- 
couraging, but it is certain that when the total lumber 
needs of Kurope are ascertained they will run into 
figures that will dwindle those above into comparative 
insignificance. It must be remembered that Russia 
will be eliminated as a competitor for some years, and 
that after her stocks once are gone, as they will quickly 
as soon as the rush begins, not much more will be 
forthcoming from this source for some time, until in- 
dustry there has been enabled to reorganize after the 
chaos now prevailing. Sweden, as has been explained 
in these columns previously, in the past has over- 
produced notoriously and the necessity of forest con- 
servation forbids too great future activity. Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and the other European coun- 
tries that will figure as consumers will require billions 
upon billions of feet of lumber for reconstruction pur- 
poses, and there does not seem to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN any danger that America will miss its full 
share of this business, regardless of accumulated stocks 
in competing countries.—EpIrTor. ] 





RUSSIAN FORESTS AND LUMBERING 


Would you kindly advise us if there are any books 
on Russian forests and lumbering conditions? If you 
should know where any such literature can be obtained 
we would be much obliged to you for advising us. 
Inquiry No, 2. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has previously, on 
its own account, tried hard to find some book or books 
on Russian forests and lumbering conditions, but with- 
out results. Speaking, of course, of books in the Eng- 
lish language. A number of valuable books on this sub- 
ject have been published within late years by the Rus 
sian department of forestry as well as by the various 
governments ete., but in the Russian language, and 
therefore unavailable unless the interested person has 
a knowledge of that language. 

However, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru its foreign 
department has for some time made an extensive study 
of Russia and Siberia from a lumbering standpoint, 
and has in its file much data on this subject, collected 
from a large number of sources that it believes authori 
tative. And it takes pleasure in inviting interested 
persons to avail themselves freely of the information 
that it has. It will be glad to place it at their dis- 
posal if they will communicate the particular subjects 
in this connection in which they are interested, and, 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S guidance in choosing 
the material of utmost value to the inquirers, mention 
in which way they are interested, whether from an ex- 
ploitation standpoint or what other.—EpITor. ] 





RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEES ABROAD 


We are desirous of subscribing to a British lumber 
journal. Can you give us information that will enable 
us to secure such a paper? 

We are also desirous of securing a list of railroad 
lumber purchasing agents, ship builders and reconstruc 
tion committees in France and England at an early 
date, as the lumber export market should soon open 
up.—INquiry No. 38. 

A list of British lumber trade journals, with sub- 
scription price and statement of their nature, has been 
forwarded to this inquirer. 

As concerns reconstruction committees, communica- 
tion with the following is suggested : 


Building Materials Supply Committee, Ministry of Re 
construction, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Lon 
don, 8S. W. 

National Housing and Town Planning Council, Lon- 
don, England. 

Association Centrale pour la Reprise de l’Activite In- 
dustrielle dans les Regions Pnhavies (Central Asso- 
ciation for the Restoration of Industrial Life in the 
Invaded Regions), Paris, France. 

Comptoir Centrale d’Achats Industriels pour les 
Regions Enhavies (Central Bureau of Industrial Pur- 
chases for the Invaded Regions), 40, Rue de Colisée, 
Paris, France. (Notr.—This is the purchasing 
agency of the Association Centrale, mentioned 
above.) 

Commission Consultative des Marches et des Stocks, 
Paris. This organization has charge of inspection 
etc. of portable houses and building materials im- 
ported into France. 

Comite pour la Reconstruction du Nord (Committee 
for the Reconstruction of the Department of Nord), 
25 Rue de Dunkerque, Paris. Subcommittee IT has 
charge of rehabilitation of dwellings and public 
works etc. and should be communicated with. 

Comptoir National pour la_ Reprise de _ VlActivite 
Economique en Belgique (National Bureau for the 
Restoration of Economic Activity in Belgium), 15 
Rue Louis le Grand, Paris. It is probable that this 
bureau will handle most of the purchases of mate- 
rials necessary for the Belgian reconstruction, and 
is therefore a most important committee to get in 
touch with. 


Centrale Bouwmaterialenvoorziening C. B. V. (Central 





Co, for Purchasing Building Materials), Mauritskade 
33, The Hague. This is a Dutch organization that 
will deal with reconstruction in Holland, but is or- 
ganized for the benefit of municipalities only, no 
purchasing on private account being undertaken. 
This, to present knowledge, completes the list of re- 
construction committee abroad fully organized to date, 
It must be said, however, that as far as Great Britain 
is concerned each city or town probably will handle 
its own housing problems, with Government support. 
If any centralized housing boards will be created to 
supervise construction, as has been variously recom- 
mended, and if these would have a hand in the pur- 
chasing of lumber, are matters of future settlement. 
In the meanwhile it would be advisable to address the 
town councils of the various large cities, as they in 
all probability will do most of the purchasing of the 
building materials required for local housing projects. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will publish from timé to 
time in its foreign department lists of projects under- 
taken or under consideration in Great Britain, and by 
following up these leads the exporter should be able to 
secure a satisfactory volume of business. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no lists of railroad 
purchasing agents or ship yards in the United King- 
dom and France available at this time, but will furnish 
them as soon as possible. In the meanwhile, however, 
it might be advisable to get in touch with the Ministry 
of Maritime, Transport and Merchant Marine, Govern- 
ment of France, Paris. The merchant marine of France 
is almost completely knocked out and France intends 
immediately to rebuild it on a larger scale than ever 
before, and also intends to enlarge its wharfage facili- 
ties considerably. The ministry is now working on 
plans for this and intends to make an immediate start 
“us soon as conditions permit.—Ep1Tor.] 





NORFOLK EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE 

Dec. 9.—Below is given a statement of exports of 
lumber and forest products thru Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., during October, 1918, as follows: 


21,000 feet hardwood logs (England)....... $ 1,890 
42,000 feet. poplar boards (England)....... 3,427 
246,000 feet hardwood boards (England)..... 27,927 
Other manufactures of wood (Eng- 

ER ee Ne ret era eee 30,864 
Other manufactures of wood (Ber- 
RUMBAD a iis ieis'y bis wis alee Waras wel Sie we aie 100 
Total value...... $64,208 
309,000, total feet lumber Total value...... 33,244 


A comparison of the foregoing figures with October, 
1917, shows a large falling off in this year, as the 
figures for 1917 were 1,497,000 feet, valued at $235, 
706. As compared with September, 1918, October 
showed a slight increase both in the number of feet of 
lumber shipped and its value. Export shipments of 
lumber will continue light until such a time has 
elapsed as will enable the transfer of many vessels 
now engaged in carrying war supplies to be put on 
domestic trade routes and to handle domestic ship 
ments entirely. There will undoubtedly be a big de- 
mand for lumber and a great portion of it will move 
thru this district. The total value of exports during 


October, 1918, was $5,599,050, as compared with $4,- 
790,681 in September, 1918; $8,284,370 in August, 


1918; $6,036,229 in July, 1918, and $13,950,870 in 
October, 1917. 





BALTIMORE EXPORTS ARE SMALL 


Dec. 9.—The report of the exports of lumber for Oc 
tober shows that the total declared value of the ship 
ments out of Baltimore was not more than $64,952, 
which makes October one of the smallest records ever 
entered, as against $127,395 for the corresponding 
month in 1917. An analysis of the figures, however, 
shows that the total for October of last year was 
made up largely by the exports of spruce, of which 
wood not less than 1,045,000 feet, of a declared value 
of $90,809, went forward during the month, as against 
not more than 441,000 feet valued at $22,084 last Oc- 
tober. There appears to be a pronounced difference in 
the valuation, which does not seem to be justified by 
variations in quality. The comparative showing is as 
follows: 





—— 19 18 ——1917——_- 
Boards Quantity Value Quantity Value 
SEO MEN: wats vate -alealece 29,000 $1,500 
OY: ee ee S200 B2SG8 sc este. were 
1 ea ae 158,000 10,339 175,000 5,980 
i Se 16,000 981 
Spruce, ft..... 441,000 22,084 1,045,000 90,809 
Poplar, ft..... 40,000 2,840 205,000 12,099 
Hardwoods, ft. 61,000 Ae ere sc 
Other lumber ... ...... err cree 
aoe Lc) a RD. © vetevigs aes 
Implement handles ...... ry | re 7,333 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood... ...... Oe?) teas 8,693 
TOUAIB: 65:6: $64,952 $127,395 


The announcement is of interest that representatives 
of several steamship lines to New York have advised 
the local lumber trade that they expect soon to have 
space for lumber and that they are preparing to book 
shipments under certain conditions, one of these being 
that exporters get permits from the British Govern 
ment. Whether the latter will be forthcoming is not 
known. The exporters, however, will want to make 
certain just what they can get for stocks on the other 
side. The prospective rate quoted is on the basis of 
$3.50 a hundred pounds, a rate so far above what 
might be termed normal that shippers will hesitate to 
engage any considerable amount of space except on the 
absolute assurance that the trade will bear the rate. 
But even if nothing is done now, developments in the 
foreign situation will be followed with the keenest 
interest, especially since some of the concerns which 
formerly did an extensive export trade have fairly 
large accumulations of the sort called for on the 
other side. The situation is being closely observed and 
at the first prospect of an open door for foreign ship 
ments offerings of freight of considerable volume may 
be made. 
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NEW ORLEANS FOREIGN TRADE REVIVES 


Dec. 9.—Since the Government has taken the lid off 
shipping news, local papers have resumed publication 
of daily export lists compiled from the clearance re- 
ports at the custom house. Last week, according to 
the export summaries, 762,872 feet and 24,400 pieces 
of lumber and 159,400 pieces and 3,000 bundles of 
staves were lifted here by vessels cleared. Most of 
this movement was composed of parcel shipments, the 
biggest single shipment being 468,925 feet of lumber, 
on the Parasimina for Bocas del Toro and Colon; and 
149,400 pieces oak staves, on the barkentine Lluis 
Puig, for Alicante, Spain. Other parcel shipments 
were as follows: 


Liverpool—10,000 pieces oak staves, 940 pieces gum 
lumber, 444 pieces pine decking. 

Falmouth—226 pieces gum lumber. 

Porto, Rico—40,464 feet lumber, 230 pieces lumber. 

Tampico—1,830 pieces lumber, 1,978 feet lumber. 

Progreso—17,735 feet lumber. 

Frontera—8,876 pieces lumber. 

Colon—11,856 pieces lumber. 

Tela—40,234 feet lumber. 

Omoa-—4,275 feet lumber. 

Santiago de Cuba—100,679 feet lumber, 

Manzanillo and Havana—82,492 feet lumber. 

The steamship Quimiston in coastwise service 
lifted 3,000 bundles of staves for New York. 





FUTURE STATUS OF RAILROADS SUGGESTED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its annual report to Con- 
gress made public last week, outlines at some length 
its views of the big railroad problem. The com- 
mission makes certain specific suggestions which 
it regards as pertinent, no matter what policy Con- 
gress may finally adopt with reference to the rail- 
roads. What the commission has to say is in line 
with President Wilson’s references to the big trans- 
portation problem in his address Dec. 3, during 
which he frankly stated he was in doubt as to the 
best solution of the problem, but was sure that some 
important changes must be provided for by Con- 
gress, regardless of whether the carriers were per- 
mitted to resume operations under private owner- 
ship. The President and the commission seem 
agreed that certain known faults must be removed 
in any event. 

In dealing with the question of what may be 
done with the railroads in the future, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its annual report to 
Congress Dee. 4 says: 


The conditions, without precedent or parallel, which 
the war has  iggecnen now press upon the Congress 
matters of the gravest national and international 
concern. 

While we do not deem the present conditions and 
moment opportune in which to recommend concrete 
proposals for legislation, we may indicate certain lines 
of inquiry which must be pursued in order to reach 
sound conclusions. 

Whatever line of policy is determined upon, the 
fundamental aim or purpose should be to secure trans- 
portation systems that will be adequate for the nation’s 
needs even in time of national stress or peril and that 
will furnish to the public safe, adequate and efficient 
transportation at the lowest cost consistent with that 
service. To this end there should be provision for (1) 
the prompt merger without friction of all the carriers’ 
lines, facilities and organizations into a continental 
and unified system in time of stress or emergency ; (2) 
merger within proper limits of the carriers’ lines and 
facilities in such part and to such extent as may be 
necessary in the general public interest to meet the 
reasonable demands of our domestic and foreign com- 
merce; (3) limitation of railway construction to the 
necessities and convenience of the Government and of 
the public, and assuring construction to the point of 
these limitations; and (4) development and encourage- 
ment of inland waterways and codrdination of rail and 
water transportation systems. 

Among the plans which doubtless will be proposed 
are the following: (1) Continuance of the present 
plan of Federal control ; (2) public ownership of carrier 
property with private operation under regulation; (3) 
private operation under regulation with governmental 
guaranties: (4) resumption of private control and 
management under regulation; and (5) public owner- 
ship and operation. Additional plans and modifications 
or combinations of those enumerated might be listed. 

If the policy of private ownership and operation 
under regulation is continued, the following subjects 
will require legislative consideration: (1) Revision of 
limitations upon united or codperative activities among 
common carriers by rail or by water; (2) emancipation 
or railway operation from financial dictation; (3) 
regulation of issues of securities ; (4) establishment of 
a relationship between Federal and State authority 
which will eliminate the twilight zone of jurisdiction 
and under which a harmonious rate structure and ade- 
quate service can be secured, State and interstate; (5) 
restrictions governing the treatment of competitive as 
compared with noncompetitive traffic; (6) the most 
efficient utilization of equipment and provision for dis- 
tributing the burden of furnishing equipment on an 
equitable basis among the respective carriers; (7) a 
more liberal use of terminal facilities in the interest of 
free movement of commerce ; and (8) limitations within 
which common carrier facilities and services may be 
furnished by shippers or receivers of freight. 

Should the policy of public ownership and operation 
be adopted, there must be considered: (1) The just 
and fair price at which, and the terms under which, 
carrier properties are to be acquired; (2) prohibiting 
the operation of railways as a fiscal contrivance, 
insuring their administration in the interests of the 
convenience and commerce of the people, requiring that 
they shall be self-supporting, and that their rates shall 
be properly related to the ascertained cost of service, 
and retaining and extending the economies and advan- 
tages of large scale production in transportation; (3) 
responsibility and relationship of the Railway Adminis- 
tration to Congress and other Federal authorities and 
to the States; (4) guarding against the intrusion of 
party politics into railway management; (5) a status 
for railway officers and employees under which the 
or. service will attract and retain the best talent ; 
and (6) maintenance of a tribunal for the determina- 
tion of controversies which will inevitably arise even 
under public operation. 

The above outline is a mere enumeration of some im- 
portant points to be considered. We will at an appro- 
priate time report to Congress such information, 
suggestions or recommendations as we believe may be 
of assistance in solving the many and difficult trans- 
portation problems. 


The commission gives a list of important pro- 
ceedings still pending before it and undetermined ; 
among which are the following: 





The following investigations are still open and no 
reports have been made therein : 

Concerning the propriety of rates, charges, prac 
tices, rules, regulations, ratings, classifications, carload 
minima, differentials for hauls over two or more lines, 
and bridge tolls or charges applicable on traffic between 
Memphis and points in Arkansas and contiguous terri- 
tory in Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Concerning the class and commodity rates from 
eastern cities and interior eastern points, Virginia 
cities, Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings, south Atlantic and Gulf ports, 


and points in the Mississippi Valley to points in south-. 


eastern br bec 

Concerning the rates, practices, rules, regulations, 
and classification of lumber and products of lumber. 

Concerning the propriety of joint rates and divisions 
thereon between the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co. and the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
ary Co. and the Kinder & Northwestern Rail- 
road Co. 





TEN CONCERNS AWARDED REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order in connection 
with its decision in Docket 8793—-West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association vs. Ahnapee & Western Railway Co. 
et al.—awarding reparation as follows: 

Coats Shingle Co., $487.20; Aloha Lumber Co., 
$78.02; Cherry Valley Shingle Co., $92.62; Alger 
Shingle Co., $26.87; Hillview Shingle Co., $45.89; 
Van Horn Shingle Co., $137.87; Hamilton Hill Co., 
$26.32 ; McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., $27.32; Blaine 
Shingle Co., $10.26; Corbett Mill Co., $5.89. 

The Great Northern and other roads involved are 
directed to make payments with interest on or before 
Jan. 20. 





PLAN JOINT BARGE AND RAIL RATES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—What A. W. Mackie, man 
ager of the Federal Barge Line, operating on the lower 
Mississippi River, declared “the greatest event in the 
life of the service since its creation’? was the authori 
zation of joint rail and water rates between points in 
the upper Mississippi Valley and New Orleans. The 
action was taken by the Railroad Administration as a 
means of further stimulating river service. 

The joint rates will be on the basis of the present 
differential of 20 cents a hundred pounds in favor 
of the barge line as against the railroads. The rates, 
which are now being formulated in Washington by the 
Railroad Administration and Theodore Brent, traffic 
manager of the barge line, will apply to shipments to 
and from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, part of 
Indiana near Chicago, to Missouri north of the Mis 
souri River, and to communities on the south end of the 
river that take the same rates as New Orleans. Thus 
shippers in the northern sections will save 20 percent 
on that portion of the haul between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 





MAY REVISE FLAT RATES ON LOGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 10.—The delegation that went 
to Washington to represent the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association in conference with the United States 
Railroad Administration Dec. 3 believes that the imme 
diate outcome will be application of present net rates 
on logs, bolts and billets to milling points, thus elimi 
nating the penalty which has heretofore accrued thru 
payment of gross rates on these commodities. It 
further believes that in a short time investigation will 
be made into flat rates on these commodities with a 
view to determining whether they are fair and equi 
table, with such revisions as this investigation may 
show to be necessary or desirable. 

This is, in brief, the statement of J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the association, who with the 
remainder of the delegates has returned to Memphis. 
Others in the party were James E. Stark, president ; 
W. B. Morgan, Pine Bluff, Ark.; P. S. Coate; W. A. 
Ransom ; Joe Thompson; and Roland J. Darnell. 





TEXANS ORGANIZE TO BUILD HOMES 


Wicuita Fas, Tex., Dec. 9.—Several of the 
leading business men of Wichita Falls have just 
organized the Wichita Falls Lumber & Building 
Co. for the purpose of immediately erecting one 
hundred residences and as many more later on as 
the housing demand may require. It is stated that 
each residence will cost from $2,000 to $15,000. 
They will not be located in any particular locality 
but will be scattered thru the choice residence por- 
tions of the city. The company will establish a 
large lumber yard and install a planing mill. M. 
D. Walker is president and general manager of the 
new company; H. J. Neylor is vice president and 
superintendent of construction and J. C, Myinger 
secretary and treasurer. 








YELLOW PINE 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode 


Send us your : j 
Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars & 


PINE «> CYPRESS | 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G. R. R. 
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| Union Cypress Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, Fla. 


Central States Sales Office, 





Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Ss Oe) EOEGLD,, 5:6 29 po sb.0 000 00098 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C, 
































O Satisfy Customers 
who are particular asto quality, 


millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 
Ceiling 


N.C. Pine iiz« 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
"Car be Come Shippers 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"nicumonb, var 


Flooring 











Baker, Pres, and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


4. Z. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


igh Care. CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. RK. Co., Windsor, N, C, Edenton 
Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
Cap. 140,000 per day. 


Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. 
N. C.; Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N, C 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Yellow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 
Soft Short Leaf 














INVESTIGATES, THEN INSTALLS MOTOR TRUCK 





Maximum Weight Limit Per Tire Inch Advocated—Truck, Converted Into 
Portable Power Plant, Saws Wood 





RETAILER COMMENDS TRUCK DELIVERY 


John C. Graham, president and general manager 
of the Roth Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., carefully 
investigated before becoming converted to the use of 
motor trucks, and as a result has recently installed 
a 2-ton truck, which is. giving excellent service in 
handling retail lumber deliveries. A 2-ton truck will 
carry almost any load that the average lumber retailer 
needs to deliver, and do it more quickly and econom- 
ically than a larger truck. 

This truck is painted bright yellow, the black lettering 
showing up strongly against 





that background. Naturally 
it attracts attention, and it 


is an advertisement that 
the concern is up-to-date 
and prepared to make 


speedy deliveries. 

The body has flare wings, 
so a large load of shingles, 
lath, doors, sash etc. can be 
placed thereon and ex- 
tended to the sides. These 
wings were so cut that the 
two-strip stake structure 
slips thru them, making a 
deep body for carrying solid 
loads of lumber, or posts 
and other materials that 
need to be loaded solidly to 





to handle them is with trailers. Therefore, there is a 
possibility of getting laws made that will restrict devel 
opment. 

“IT advocated the elimination of the maximum unit 
idea altogether and recommended instead a maximum 
weight per tire inch. I also urged that a distinction 
be made between driving wheels and wheels that did 
not have power applied to them. But if a limit of 
weight must be made I asked that it be from about 
15,000 to 18,000 pounds per axle, and that the axles 
be not closer together than 100 inches. I recom 
mended that the maximum weight tire inch on 


per 








prevent rolling. It is shown 
in the picture loaded with 
half-round cedar _ posts, 
which make one of the meanest loads imaginable. Here 
the semi-stake structure works to great advantage. 
Iron rings are firmly bolted to the flange or wing of 
the main body. Thru these rings may be passed ropes 
over the load to secure it, which is desirable for sash 
and doors especially, while with heavy loads of small 
lumber, such as flooring etc., the lines are needed if the 
load extends above the stake structure. The ring idea 
was suggested by one of Mr. Graham’s yard men, who 
is quite a wizard when it comes to anchoring securely 
a big load for a long run over bad roads. Mr. Graham 
rightly thinks that a business man should always be 
open-minded to suggestions from his employees. The 
truck is used at present mainly on long, heavy runs, 
but also proves its adaptability on emergency deliv 
eries, where materials are needed in a hurry. 

As retail business has been so far from normal dur 
ing the last year there have been periods when the 
truck was not used for days at a time, a small one- 
horse wagon having sufficed at such times to take care 
of the greater part of the deliveries. Mr. Graham calls 
attention to the fact that when business is light it is 
an easy matter to lay up a truck and stop all expense, 
while with horses the feed bills run right along. 





FAVORS WEIGHT LIMIT PER TIRE INCH 


A committee of the highway transport commission 
of the Council of National Defense is discussing the 
question of a uniform traffic law for Federal adoption 
or for recommendation to the various States. At 
present the traffic laws are so different in many neigh 
boring States as to cause confusion and annoyance. 
One of the puzzling questions before the committee is 


CONVENIENCE 


AND UTILITY ARE EMBODIED HERE 
driving wheels be 800 pounds and that the 
weight on trailer wheels be 1,200 pounds. 

“Our experience has shown that a tire which is not 
subjected to tractive strain need not be more than half 
the width for a given weight of one which is subjected 
to tractive strain. Therefore, should a recommendation 
be made for a certain weight—-say 800 pounds per tire 
inch—it would not be fair to the trailer user because 
he would have to have bigger tires on his trailer than 
necessary, Which of course means unnecessary expense. 

“The highway commission has in view primarily the 
safety of the highways. There is no other way to tell 
the relative damage done to the highway by the weight 
and tractive strain than to assume that the highway 
suffers in proportion as the tire suffers. In other 
words, if a dual 6-inch tire on a driving wheel and a 
single 6-inch tire on a trailer wheel wear out at the 
same time, with each wheel carrying the same load, it is 
safe to assume that one has done about the same dam 
age to the highway as the other.” 


maximum 


eee on 


Tue AcME Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., an- 
nounces the appointment of J. C. Benedict as district 
manager for Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina. Mr. Benedict is well known in that territory, 
having during the last few years very successfully rep 
resented the Oldsmobile and Clyde companies. 


TRUCK FURNISHES POWER FOR SA'W 
An interesting use of a motor truck as a “power 
plant” for running a circular saw used to cut “loafer 
trees” into firewood is shown by the accompanying 
photograph. “Loafer trees,” 








it should pe explained, are 
the dead or dying, crooked, 
gnarled or partly decayed 
trees found in every wood 
lot and on almost every 
farm, In these times of 
searce and high priced coal 
there is strong incentive to 
convert this waste material 
into fuel, thereby clearing 
the ground for useful pur- 
poses as well as reducing 
the winter’s coal bill. 

The 8%-ton Republic 
truck shown in the picture 
has been jacked up and the 
power is transmitted by 
means of a belt from a rear 
wheel to the saw. Later 
the truck will be used to 
transport to its destination 











THIS REPUBLIC TRUCK SAWS WOOD BETWEEN HAULS 


that of the weight of motor trucks, or of trucks and 
trailer trains, and the committee is very anxious to get 
all the reliable data possible covering the subject. 

C. H. Martin, president of the Martin Rocking Fifth 
Wheel Co., Springfield, Mass., was asked to go before 
the committee and give the result of his experience 
with trucks and trailers. Mr. Martin is one of the 
pioneers in the truck and trailer field and has made a 
special study of this question. He said in part: 

“During the general discussion it seemed to me 
there was an inclination to recommend maximum unit 
loads of 25,000 to 28,000 pounds. Now, if such a law 
were passed, it would be very easy to interpret a truck 
and semi-trailer or a truck and train of trailers as a 
unit. It seems to me that the future big use for motor 
trucks will be in the inter-city transportation, and the 
bigger the load the motor will draw, the more compe- 
tition it will offer to the railroads for short hauls, up 
to 300 or even 400 miles. In order to compete with the 
railroads big loads must be handled and the only way 





the fuel wood that it has 
furnished power for pro- 
ducing. Thus one more 
example is furnished of the 
adaptability and all around usefulness of the motor 
truck in the everyday industrial and business life of 
the country. 
—_—e——oO_Rea_eeons 

Frep J. VANDERMARK has been appointed by the Acme 
Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., as special representa 
tive in the eastern part of the United States. He is 
especially qualified to act in that capacity, having 
had several years of experience in the distribution of 
Oakland and Nash cars. 





FRANK L. WILDER, of Wilton, Me., who is in charge 
of the Maine lumbering operations of the American 
Enamel Co., of Providence, R. I., writes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he has been using a Federal truck 
for the last two years and that it has proved very 
satisfactory indeed. The truck and two men perform 
the work formerly requiring twelve horses and three 
men, which he says has cut his hauling expense down 
about one-third. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 9.—Trade with the hardwood manufacturers 
has been only fair. Many lumber yards and planing 
mills in this part of the State report low stocks, as 
they permitted stocks to run low during the closing 
days of the war. It is certain they will attempt to 
stock up soon in view of the prospects of renewed ac- 
tivity in the lumber world. Prices are holding firm in 
this market. This is considered a dull time of the 
year and manufacturers as a rule do not figure on do- 
ing a big business during December. Demand is good 
for most of the grades of hardwood, tho manufacturers 
look for a drop in prices in some grades. 

Lieut. Clyde Martin, formerly with the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co., of this city, has received his commission 
from the officers’ training school at Camp Gordon, At- 
lanta, Ga., and has been given an honorable discharge 
from military service. He is now visiting relatives 
in this city and expects within a short time to take 
back his old position with the Greer company. 

The Evansville Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce have joined forces in an ag- 
gressive manner to establish local Ohio River terminals 
that will cost between $150,000 and $200,000. Plans 
for the terminals have been drawn and have met with 
the approval of Col. Lansing H. Beach, of Cincinnati, 
United States engineer who has charge of the improve- 
ment work on the Ohio River. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 10.—Excellent weather conditions have pre- 
vailed to assist in building up a constantly improving 
lumber demand. The favorable weather so far this fall 
has been phenomenal and this has been responsible to 
a great degree, retail lumbermen say, for increasing 
sales. Not only has it assisted the retail price, but 
hardwood and veneer manufacturers as well. It has 
enabled these plants to lay in a large surplus supply 
of logs. Many of the manufacturers say that no mat- 
ter what the weather conditions may be for the re- 
mainder of the winter they will have plenty of logs 
on hand. 

Altho it now seems a certainty that the use of lum- 
ber for building purposes will be somewhat curtailed 
until prices drop, lumbermen believe that there will 
be sufficient demand at the prevailing prices to make 
business excellent. In any event the hardwood manu- 
facturers are not worrying over the future. They 
expect a heavy demand from all sources even when 
yovernment requirements are a thing of the past. 

The Fayette Lumber Co., of Connersville, Ind., an- 
nounced last week that its offices would be established 
at its main plant at the corner of Fifth and Water 
streets. Temporary offices are now being arranged, 
but the company intends to erect an office building at 
some time in the future. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 11.—Now that there is no further Government 
demand for gunstocks, airplane stock etc. and walnut 
and mahogany are again on the free lists, the manu- 
facturers are confronted with the problem of working 
off the quantities of low grades produced and not mar- 
keted cleanly as a result of a wartime lack of demand 
for high and low grade cabinet woods. Several large 
concerns that were manufacturing flitches, stocks, air- 
plane wood ete. have considerable quantities of logs 
yet to cut up. However, with the demand that walnut 
has shown in normal times, no manufacturer expects 
to have any trouble in working off even the low 
grades, and No. 1 common and better should sell with 
comparative ease, 

The City Mill & Lumber Co., Louisville, which re- 
cently lost a considerable amount of equipment and a 
part of its mill by fire, has opened temporary offices 
at the Mehler & Eckstenkemper yards, having a short 
time ago taken over that concern. 

A prominent local manufacturer of walnut calls at- 
tention to the fact that cancelation of Federal con- 
tracts for airplane walnut leaves the manufacturer 
facing a loss on walnut, because of the fact that for 
airplane work sap is no defect. However, prime firsts 
and seconds, designed for airplane work, and contain- 
ing considerable sap, would not do for cabinet manu- 
facturing or the furniture trade, except when they 
could be cut into dimension stock, or the sap cut away, 
which would be at a considerable cost of material and 
labor. Airplane stock valued at about $250 a thou- 
sand feet in some cases will have to be sold at a dis- 
count of more than $100 a thousand, when it runs 
strongly to sap. This means that the walnut manu- 
facturer will be especially hard hit by cancelations of 
Government contracts. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 10.—While the activities of the lumber trade 
continue far below normal, there are numerous indi- 
cations that pre-war conditions are nearer than many 
believed possible in so short a time after the with- 
drawal of all Government business, or a large part 
of it. More lumber is moving and prices are fairly 
well maintained. Most of the woods are very strong, 
with a number of price advances. This is true of oak, 
chestnut, gum, ash, hickory, willow, basswood, cotton- 
wood, poplar and the maples, and to a less degree of all 
the others except walnut and cherry, which have come 
down a little from the lofty price eminence they at- 
tained under the heavy war demands. FAS walnut 
averages $9 lower at $145 for inch and $165 for 2- 
inch and No. 1 common is down $8 to $67 for inch. 
FAS and No. 1 common cherry are down $2 to $106 
and $72 respectively for inch, and FAS is down $5 to 
$135 for 2-inch. However, the No. 3 common grade 
of both these woods is stronger, in cherry being up 


$4 to $30 for inch and in walnut up $2 to $31. Both 
these woods, nevertheless, are $15 higher still than 
they were six months ago, and with the domestic de- 
mand already renewed to some extent from the furni- 
ture and piano interests neither is expected to lose 
any more than was added to the price by the war 
demand. 

Carriage and wagon builders report good business 
from the South and they have been in the market 
for considerable quantities of vehicle lumber. They 
are operating under the agreements as to standard 
construction that were entered into at suggestion of 
the War Industries Board, and some manufacturers are 
disposed to continue along those lines, altho others 
claim they are restrictive of individuality in con- 
struction, something considered important, especially 
in the building of buggies. 

While there has been no expansion of building in 
the way of actual construction, there is a good deal 
doing in the direction of arrangements for the future. 
Activity in the real estate field is increased and many 
transactions have been reported looking to the devel- 
opment of rural tracts by house builders. Some of 
these are ambitious and promise not only a market 
for a large amount of lumber and all construction ma- 
terials but for the employment of about all the skilled 
mechanics that can be mustered for the work. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 10.—It is estimated that the movement of 
hardwood lumber from Memphis and the valley terri- 
tory is approximately 65 percent of normal, Trans- 
portation conditions are far superior to any at this 
time of year for more than a decade. The decrease 
is therefore attributed to lack of demand. Produc- 
tion of southern hardwoods is comparatively modest 
but stocks show an increase resulting directly from 
the fact that the quantity of lumber placed on sticks 
is materially larger than the quantity being sold and 
shipped. 

There is substantial increase in stocks of gum, 
while oak stocks show appreciable loss. There is a 
gain also in cottonwood, amounting to approximately 
1,750,000 feet. The production of ash, elm, maple 
and cypress is well ahead of shipments, 

There will be a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association here some 
time this week to take further action regarding the 
export department recently created by that organiza- 


tion. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 11.—The receipts of lumber by lake at this port 
for November were 4,109,135 feet, as compared with 
4,935,000 feet in the same month last year. For the 
navigation season to Dec, 1 the receipts were 37,562,- 
565 feet, as against 47,539,000 feet in that period of 
last year, or a decline of 21 percent. Receipts of 
shingles by lake for November were only 365,000, as 
compared with 2,070,000 in the same month last year. 
For the navigation season to Dec. 1 the receipts were 
44,200,000, as against 71,290,000 in that time last 
year, or a decline of 37 percent. Shingles have picked 
up during the last week, the receipts being 6,900,000. 

A large new municipal building, to house various city 
departments, is projected for this city and may be 
built during the coming year, as it is badly needed. 
Some of the buildings used for city departments are 
overcrowded and far from being uptodate. The pro- 
posed new structure would cost about $1,000,000. 

suffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
sixteen, with costs of $24,350. This is the lowest 
record in number and total during many months. One 
day saw no permits taken out and the next day only 
one. According to building bureau officials, frame 
garages are making up almost all the present busi- 
ness. Builders are not pessimistic over the outlook, 
however. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce gained several 
hundred members as the result of a campaign of 
solicitation last week. Just prior to the war the 
chamber succeeded in putting this city among those 
having over 2,000 industries. 

The demand for high grade Washington fir for air- 
plane purposes in Texas continues good. A Buffalo 
firm reports receipt of a second order for a continu- 
ous shipment covering a long period. It was supposed 
that such work was practically at an end. The Curtiss 
plant in Buffalo has been operating with a short force 
for an indefinite time, on account of inventory, but it 
is said that work will’ soon be resumed on a more 
active scale. 

Further. details as to the reported death of Sergt. 
Maurice A. Wall are meager, but it is stated that he 
responded with three other volunteers for a dangerous 
service on Oct. 21, was wounded and lay for forty- 
eight hours on the battlefield, dying in the hospital on 
Nov. 4. Relatives and friends are awaiting a more 
complete report and the Red Cross will investigate. 
The young man gave promise of a fine future as a 
lumberman. 

Several days’ work was done in lightering the lum- 
ber cargoes of the two vessels which ran aground here 
as the result of a storm. The steamer George A. 
Mitchell had 579,142 feet of white pine, while the 
barge J. L. Crane had 646,921 feet. It was necessary 
to employ two tugs and a sandsucker in order to re- 
lease the J. L. Crane. 

The test of wood and steel construction on the Erie 
3arge Canal will be made soon. A Buffalo ship yard 
has just launched a steel canal boat and more will 
be built here during the winter. William P. Doran, 
an old boat builder who has a boat yard on the old 
Erie Canal, east of Oneida Lake, is building actively in 
wood and ought to have a good-sized fleet in the water 
by the time navigation opens next spring. The size 
adopted is usually about twice what the old boats 











In the beginning 
Nature gave us 
trees possessing 
the soft fibre that 


works so freely 
under plane or 
saw. From these 


we cut our cele- 
brated “Golds- 
boro N. C. Pine” 
lumber. 





From the forests 


to the consumer 
we employ only 
the most up-to- 


date methods of 
manufacturing 
and handling our 
lumber. Quality 
is paramount in 
our organization 
and neither time 
nor money is 
spared to keep it 
uniform. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 















Many of the old 
landmarks of 
pioneer days on 


the East Coast 
are still standing 
and it has been 
proven time and 
again that these 
old homes were 
built of N. C. 
Pine. 
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Today builders 
on the East Coast 
are using 

“Goldsboro 

N. C. Pine” 
for every building 
need. This sug- 
gests the saving 
effected for deal- 
ers who adopt it 
as their general 
yard stock and 
buy it in mixed 
cars. 








Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telecode Used 
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e Helpful 
Give . 


Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your em- 
ployees treating on subjects common to your 
business, help those who can in turn help 
you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books: 
“Official” —The Lumber Estimator 


By James M. Leaver 

A revised and enlarged edition. It is the 
arbiter of contracts between buyer and seller 
and its application to estimating, invoicing and 
checking has standardized and simplified all 
figuring methods, both in time and accuracy. 
Substantially bound and indexed, size 9%4x114 
inches. Price, $10.00 per copy. 


The Official Estimator 


By James M. Leaver 

A new publication covering in the most com- 
plete manner—on the Decimal Principle—the 
whole field of figuring for Surface Measure and 
Board Measure, Thicknesses, Rounds, Squares, 
Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight and Waste, for 
any and all kinds of lumber calculating. Size 
414x11% inches, substantially bound and in- 
dexed, $6.00 per copy. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Prof. Austin Cary 
Covers land surveying, map making, cruising, 
measurement of logs and standing timber, with 
valuable reference tables. Pocket size, canvas, 
with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and sawlogs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
$3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lum- 
ber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from 
$6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles 
from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather $6.00, 
cloth $5.50. 


The Organization of the Lumber 
Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough 
and comprehensive study thus far undertaken 
of price movements and ranges in the lumber 
industry and their economic causes. For the 
lumberman who seeks more light on these 
problems; for the forest engineer; for every 
student of lumber economics, in fact, this vol- 
ume holds invaluable information. Bound in 
cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


A New Book on Lumber Sheds 


Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 6x9 inches in size, printed on 164 pages 
of high-grade paper, and durably bound in 
cloth. 

Sent prepaid to any address on this continent 


for $1.50 
The Climax Tally Book 


For tailying hardwood lumber. Bound in 
sheep with straps on outside cover for thumb 
and fingers. Extremely convenient in use. 
Prepaid, $1.00; by express collect, six for $5.50; 
dozen $10.00. 


Send us your orders now while assortments 
are complete and we will mail books direct to 
any address you say in time to reach destination 
by Christmas, with a Greeting card bearing your 
name. 








Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 


** The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth’’ 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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were, or 500 tons capacity. Nobody thinks that a 
boat of that size is big enough to make much profit, 
but the canal is not ready for a full sized boat as yet. 
The old boatman prefers the wooden barge, but wood 
builders will have to prove again that it is more satis- 
factory than metal before it will succeed. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 7.—-This is the quiet season for local lumber 
dealers. 

A prominent lumberman is quoted as saying, “The 
outlook for lumber during the coming year is excellent.” 
He believes that if the war had continued thruout the 
winter, the season would have been the worst in many 
years. Conditions had reached a point where the 
jobbers felt that they could not afford to pay the 
high wages demanded by the men. They are now wonder- 
ing how long the high prices of lumber will keep up. 
Much of the building work halted by the Government 
some months ago is to be resumed. Several concerns 
in the upper peninsula are preparing to resume opera- 
tions in the woods, but it is a question of how active 
they will be. The timber output in the upper peninsula 
will probably be the lightest in years. In Minnesota, 
especially in the Mesaba district, there is an unusual 
demand for lumber in the areas devastated by the 
recent big fire. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Dec. 10.—Northern Wisconsin and the timber belt is 
covered with a good blanket of snow, and loggers are 
thereby encouraged to look forward to a favorable 
season. Reports from various sections of the North 
indicate that labor conditions are not uniform, there 
being a dire shortage in many districts, while others 
say that woodsmen are available in fairly ample num- 
bers. The intention of practically every lumber manu- 
facturer is to reach the largest production of logs 
possible. Even with the release of many men from 
military service and from essential war work plants, 


the labor situation is not expected to become easy 
before next summer, as the release is being accom- 


plished slowly and gradually, in order that the market 
may not be glutted or the equilibrium otherwise upset. 

Practically all the mills not equipped for winter 
sawing have closed their operations for the season 
and are now devoting all attention to woods work. 
Winter sawing will be carried forward at a steady 
pace by other mills, some of which already have com- 
pleted their late fall overhauling and repair work and 
resumed operations. ‘The remaining mills will be 
closing down soon for a fortnight, reopening on Jan. 
2 or 6. 

The G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., has 
closed its mill for the annual overhauling and repairs 
and will resume sawing immediately after Jan. 1. It 
looks forward to one of the heaviest outputs in 1919 
that it has ever reached. 

The Park Falls Lumber Co. reopened its sawmill 
at Park Falls, Wis., on Dec. 2 with good prospects for 
an adequate labor supply from now on. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co,, Milwaukee, has 
finished the season’s run in its big mill at Ashland, 
Wis., and has offered its force employment in the 
woods during the winter. It expects to put in several 
million feet of logs during the winter and intends to 
provide sufficient material to keep the mill operating 
day and night next season. 

Memorial exercises in tribute to the late Orrin H. 
Ingram, pioneer lumberman and capitalist of Bau 
Claire, who died recently, were held at Ingram 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. €., on Sunday. 
The principal speaker was James A. Frear, Hudson, 
Wis., member of Congress from the Tenth Wisconsin 
District, who related many interesting facts concern- 
ing the life and activities of Mr. Ingram. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


While there has been no great increase as yet in 
the volume of orders actually received by manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributers of sash, doors and 
millwork since the removal of the building restric 
tions, this is due to the lateness of the season rather 
than to any inherent weakness in the situation. As 
a matter of fact the trade is in an optimistic and con- 
fident frame of mind, looking forward to a lively 
business the coming year. Stocks in hands of whole- 
sale distributers as well as retailers are unusually 
low for this season of the year. Many manufacturers 
are either busily engaged producing stock sizes in 
anticipation of the spring demand, or preparing to do 
so. Inquiries and correspondence reaching the whole- 
salers indicate that retailers are beginning to think 
about stocking up, and after the turn of the year a 
gradual improvement may reasonably be expected. 
War orders are generally nearing completion, while 
some have been canceled, and an early return of nor- 
mal demand based upon ordinary building operations 
will be welcomed by manufacturers. <A few of the 
larger plants are kept fairly busy on ship millwork. 
The demand continues strong for storm sash and 
doors, and it looks as tho this season’s trade will 
establish a new record on those goods. 

Local dealers report business quiet, but somewhat 
improved over a few weeks ago, with prospects of an 
excellent trade next spring, when resumption of build- 
ing operations on a large scale in Chicago is confidently 
looked for. The near approach of the holidays has a 
tendency to restrict business in this line somewhat. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are 
having a very light trade just now, but there is every 
prospect of a good demand from tne city building 
trade early next spring, and reports from country 
retailers also are encouraging. In the meantime the 
plants are being operated on a conservative basis but 
preparations are being made to care for the expected 
rush next spring and summer. 











The Kansas City (Mo.) plants are said to be busier 
now than they have been for some months. They are 
still turning out Government work, and considerable 
is being done on ship fitting. There is a fair demand 
reported for staple stock, and a reasonable volume of 
new figuring. Plant managers are quite optimistic. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) factories are producing little 
besides storm sash and doors, but that business is on a 
fairly satisfactory scale. Building operations are prac- 
tically at a standstill, so the demand for regular 
goods is of very limited proportions at present. 

Reports from San Francisco indicate some improve 
ment at the local sash and millwork plants. Business 
is rather quiet at the door factories in the bay and 
peninsula regions. Output of finished doors is light 
at the factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills. There is a great increase in inquiry for 
white pine door stock, which is turned out, together 
with open sash, at the cutting-up shops. With the 
embargo removed more orders are coming in, and good 
shipments should be made during the winter. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DRAG SAW 


The humble drag saw is a most important piece of 
equipment for woods operations, especially during these 
times of scarcity and high cost of labor. The concern 
using a drag saw in its logging operations is in an 
advantageous position as far as its labor worries are 
concerned, for it has a piece of equipment that will do 
the work of several men who either could not be 
secured if they were needed, or would cost a neat sum 
of money to keep on the payroll if they could be se- 
cured, One of the best drag saws manufactured, in 
point of service rendered and cheapness of operation, 
is the Vaughan portable gasoline drag saw, a heavy 
duty saw rig that makes good in camp and mill. It is 





sold by the J. C. Pennoyer Co., 226 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, and the manufacturer and logging 


operator who is tired of labor troubles and burdened 
with labor costs should prepare to remove both causes 
for complaint by writing to the company for details 
regarding this really wonderful working apparatus. 

The drag saw is a great invention. It takes the 
drudgery out of logging and saves mill costs by sawing 
tree lengths into log lengths. Two men and a drag saw 
can do the work of many more men without one. It 
is a real investment. It will be a profitable investment 
also to owners of small wood lots or others engaged in 
supplying wood for fuel. 





GIVES HINTS ON BELT LACING 


“Hints on Lacing” is the title of an interesting little 
pamphlet recently issued by J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 12 
North Third Street, Philadelphia, advertising tannate 
lace leather for factory belting. As illustrating the 
long life and consequent cheapness of this lace, the 
following experiences in the woodworking industry are 
cited : 

“A sawyer says that in a 5-inch belt driving a 30 
inch cord wood saw at 2,100 r.p.m., tannate lasted six 
weeks whereas common rawhide would not last a week. 
In an edger belt in another sawmill, tannate lasted 
over three months, while rawhide broke oftener than 
once a week. In a 12-inch rubber belt in a box factory, 
tannate lasted six months whereas rawhide averaged 
only two weeks.” 

The booklet gives some practical hints on lacing, 
illustrated by diagrams, and altogether is valuable for 
the manufacturer and the mill superintendent. Inter 
ested persons should write the Rhoads concern for a 
copy of this booklet, which is free. 





ADJUSTING UNFINISHED CONTRACTS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 9.—Of importance to those 
holding Government contracts is the opinion of 
Joseph W. Folk, rendered to the St. Louis Cham 
ber of Commerce, of which he is general counsel. 
Mr. Folk has been circuit attorney of St. Louis, 
governor of Missouri and commerce counsel for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The opinion 
follows: 


The rights of persons who have furnished work or 
material to the Government under contract will, 1 
understand, be adjusted under the facts of each case 
by governmental boards. Moreover, there is a tribunal 
provided for anyone having a claim against the Gov 
ernment based upon contract, and in this tribunal, the 
Court of Claims at Washington, these matters are 
adjudicated with as little delay as practicable. After 
filing a complaint and presenting evidence the com 
plainant has thirty days within which to reply. Then 
the case is argued before the Court of Claims, and the 
court usually renders a decision within thirty days 
thereafter. So the procedure is much more expedi 
tious than is customary in the ordinary civil courts. 
If materials have been furnished for the Government 
upon authority by contract, or request of any authorized 
official, the Court of Claims will not be very technical 
as to the official who gave the order or made the con 
tract if the goods were in fact furnished or used and 
if in equity and good conscience the claim is just. 

Anyone having a contract with the Government for 
work or materials has certain rights that are the 
subject of adjudication in the Court of Claims, and he 
is not compelled to accept what may be offered by au 
adjustment board in full and final settlement. If he 
thinks he is fairly entitled to more he may file a clain 
in the Court of Claims to test his rights. The Govern 
ment seeks to act justly with everyone, and whil: 
there will be differences of opinion as to what is fairly 
due in particular cases the Government has been careful 
to provide an impartial tribunal in the endeavor to (0 
justice in every case where there is a disagreement a 
to what is the right thing. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—On the heels of the large amount of war 
work they have been doing in Liberty loan and other 
drives, Tacoma lumbermen are this week taking 9 
leading part in a local campaign that has been started 
to raise $75,000 to clear the local Y. M. C. A. of debt 
and finance it for the ensuing year. The association 
owns a large, substantial building, but has long been 
deeply in debt. At a meeting held Wednesday at the 
offices of George S. Long, secretary and manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., it was decided to raise 
$75,00u and prominent Tacoma business men and bank- 
ers subscribed $29,500 of the fund on the spot, J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser heading the list with $5,200. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. added $2,000 more and Mr. 
Long personally another $500. Charles H. Jones, 
who is one of the first directors of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., subscribed $1,000; J. L. Carman, 
of the Carman Manufacturing Co., $1,000; the estate 
of the late Henry Hewitt, pioneer lumberman, $1,500 ; 
and D. C. Scott, of Scott & Howe and the Foster- 
Newbegin Lumber Co., $1,000. 

The Liberte, built at the Foundation Co. yards here 
for the French Government, was launched during the 
week, completing a fleet of twenty wood ships declared 
to be as stanch as any similar ships of their size ever 
put out, 

The Barron-Livesley Lumber Co., whose plant is at 
Sumner, near Tacoma, the Barron interest in which 
was recently acquired by M. M. Rosenberg, of this 
city, has moved its general offices from the mill to the 
National Realty Building in Tacoma. Mr. Livesley, 
president of the company, will look after the mill end 
and Mr. Rosenberg will look after the office end. 

Clarence E. Hill, formerly of Tacoma and head of 
the Hill Shingle Co., is now president and manager 
of the Bucoda Shingle Co., at Bucoda, in the southwest 
part of the State. The mill has a cut of 100,000 
shingles a day. 

The Emery-Nelson Lumber Co., owned by W. W. 
Emery and Herman Nelson, has been cutting 60,000 
feet a day at its mill at Napavine. Mr. Emery looks 
after the mill management and Mr. Nelson the logging 
camps which the company operates about eight miles 
out from Napavine. The company employs 120 men 
and its property includes eighteen substantial little cot- 
tages for those of the employees who care to rent them. 
On the fourth Liberty loan drive, with a quota of 
$9,000, the company and its employees subscribed 
$17,000 the first afternoon. , 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 7.—With the restrictions on building operations 
lifted, yard demand has improved a little, but most 
of the new construction work is en small buildings so 
far, and no great increase in the movement of lumber 
is expected until after the first of the year. 

The Douglas Fir Club held a meeting on Tuesday 
and transacted routine business. No action was taken 
on the price situation, but the members present were 
optimistic as to the future. No considerable reduction 
in prices is expected, altho there may be some read- 
justments. It is expected that the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will shortly communicate its ideas 
as to how fir lumber should be sold in California under 
the new Discount Sheet 24. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers are optimistic 
as to business now that the war is over and the prin- 


cipal restrictions on cars and building construction 
have been lifted. There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in eastern inquiries for nearly everything. 


Stocks of sugar pine are low and the mills are over- 
sold on uppers. Stocks of shop are not very heavy 
and everything points to more satisfactory conditions 
during the coming year. There is a fair amount of 
ordering in white pine. 

The raising of the new embargo has been a great 
relief to the mills and plenty of cars are now available 
for increased shipments to eastern and middle western 
points. Permits are still required, however, for ship- 
ments to New York and Philadelphia, under the old 
embargo of last May. It is understood that plans are 
being made to take care of the expected export demand 
for white and sugar pine lumber. 

According to reports received by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the week 
of Nov. 30, from nine mills, the total cut amounted to 
2,259,000 feet; total shipments, 3,334,000 feet, and 
orders received 1,892,000. Five of these mills are 
closed down, which accounts for the small total cut. 

The redwood people are getting some new business 
all the time and prices are holding up despite the dull 
season of the year. Yardstock demand is compara- 
tively light, but considerable quantities of redwood 
are sold for a number of special purposes. Silos and 
irrigation projects have taken a good volume of red- 
wood during the year and the prospects for next year 
are very encouraging. 

The outlook for building is encouraging. Much work 
of a public nature is in plan and, with priority per- 
mits no longer needed to secure materials, a number 
of building projects will go forward. The State Board 
of Harbor Commissigners has announced a $3,000,000 
prograny for port development in 1919. More than 
$1,000,000 is to be used in constructing the first unit 
of the great terminal at Islais Creek. Among the im- 
portant items is that of the first port warehouse, to be 
built at the North End, on Seawall Lot Four, a six- 
story structure, with 126,000 square feet of floor 
space, costing $330,000. Several piers are to be built 
and sheds are to be constructed on old piers. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir. Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., has returned from Chicago after 
attending the special meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Baxter said: ‘The 
embargo committee on exports having completed its 


labors we can now export anything that the mills can 
produce. Representatives of the allied nations in 
Washington expect to have orders for large quantities 
of lumber to place, but they have as yet no definite in- 
formation on which to act. The mills need orders. 
Export prices are unchanged as yet. There is not 
much inquiry. Foreign buyers are waiting for lower 
c. i. f. prices.” 

F. S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber de- 
partment of the American Trading Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from the East, where he has spent most 
of his time since May. The object of his last visit was 
to inaugurate a lumber department of the American 
Trading Co. in the New York office at 26 Broad Street. 
After getting the new department to going well, Mr. 
-almer engaged S. I. Wood as manager in New York. 
Since the railroad embargo was raised the American 
Trading Co. has been making pretty heavy shipments 
of California white and sugar pine to the East. New 
business is light in the East now, but inquiries are 
unusually heavy. Altho the restrictions reduced the 
volume of this year’s shipments from California mills 
the outlook is bright. 

George X. Wendling says that the Pacific Wirebound 
Box Co., this city, is fairly busy and is still “spreading 
the wirebound gospel to the neophytes.” Seventy-five 
to 80 percent of the material used for making wire- 
bounds at the San Francisco factory is California 
white and sugar pine. Domestic commodity packages 
are being manufactured for San Francisco and Bay 
points. Dehydrated vegetable cases, for shipments 
to the army and navy overseas, are also being turned 
out. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co., of Portland, who is a San Francisco vis- 
itor, is very optimistic as to demand for lumber from 
the Northwest and he foresees great things for that 
section after the readjustment period following the 
war. He expects the railroads of this country to use 
great quantities of lumber for maintenance and im- 


provements. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—General conditions, as reported by fir and 
cedar mills in this district, are indicative of a vastly 
better feeling among producers. Both fir and cedar 
prospects have picked up during the week. 

More yard stock business is being offered at this 
time, according to a report received from the office 
of the Canyon Lumber Co. This is about the first 
indication of activity in demand for yard stock. The 
Canyon company, discussing the log market, suggests 
that the holiday closing of camps may be extended 
beyond ordinary limits, as operators advise mill owners 
that no reduction in the price of raw material is to be 
offered. Unless there is a break in labor wages, which 
is not expected, logs will be no cheaper. No great 
volume of business is offered at present. The freshet 
stage in the Snohomish River is causing the Canyon 
Lumber Co, trouble in towing logs to its plant. 

Little change in the red cedar shingle business is re- 
ported by the C, B. Lumber & Shingle Co., altho this 
company says it is receiving ‘quite a bunch of busi- 
ness.” The company does not look for a change in 
price until the first of the year. Shrewd buyers already 
are investing in shingles, willing to take a chance on 
realizing a profit when prices to the mills advance. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 500x300-foot fac- 
tory building, now being equipped in the immediate 
vicinity of the company’s mill “B’” in this city, will 
begin operations early in January, according to Man- 
ager William Boner. It is said that an order for 
1,000 silos has been received from the central States, 
to be delivered to a single customer for distribution 
in his territory. These will be constructed on special 
plans furnished by the buyer, and they differ from the 


silo heretofare manufactured at the company’s mill 
“A.” In this territory the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


is a leader in silo construction. Discussing mill con- 
ditions, Manager Boner asserts that trade is normal 
and that indications point to a more active demand 
for the company’s products. The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., as well as the mills of the entire country, 
sold more than their cut this year; therefore there 
are not enough surplus stocks to interfere with pro- 
duction activities. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—Prospects for a good retail lumber business 
next spring were declared encouraging by David F. 
Trunkey, of the retail department of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, in an address before the Bellingham 
Advertising Club this week. Mr. Trunkey, who was 
elected to the State legislature in November, stated 
that in his opinion there will be a heavy demand for 
lumber next year. 

The auxiliary motorship Jean Steedman is loading 
1,500,000 feet at the Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle 
Co.’s plant for Shanghai. This is the first Chinese 
lumber cargo that has been loaded here for months. 

Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging 
Co. and director of the war savings stamp campaign 
in Whatcom County, is urging the people to buy these 
stamps as Christmas gifts, in order to raise the re- 
mainder of the county’s 1918 quota. 

Delvan, one of the two logging camps maintained by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has been converted 
into a temporary cantonment and several hundred 
soldiers who have been employed in the spruce and fir 
camps of northwestern Washington will be temporarily 
quartered there pending their transfer to Vancouver 
barracks. Congestion is threatened at Vancouver by 
the influx of soldiers from numerous mills and camps 
thruout the Northwest and as the Delvan camp can 
provide room for about 200 troops at a time it has 
been selected as a subsidiary cantonment,. 

A. Chaitin, vice president of the Overseas Lumber 

















Mill at Marion, S. C. 


N.C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and serv- 


ice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - - VIRGINIA 








Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Mger,, Telephone 982 Gramercy 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEO. L. CAMP, Mer. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills’ - - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County 
Lumber Company, Marion, S. C. 








Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 














CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


i ieed J 


é HARDWOODS 


Basswood’ 
apne 


10 cars 4-4’ No. 2 and Btr. Basswood 
(full product of log, nice stock.) 
2 cars 5-4"" No. 1 Common Basswood 
good average widths and lengths, 
full product of log.) 
2 cars 6-4"" No. 1 Common and Better. 
2 cars 6-4"" No. 2 Common. 
3 cars 8-4"" No. 1 Common and Better. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
“*Famous’’ Shawano Connty Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


































A Brand to 
Tie to = 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


| manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts, 
Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, — and Hemlock Tan Bark. Alsoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber __ Company 


_i{ry us ., 
"Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 














Maple 
Beech 
Elm 
Oak 











20,000’ 1 1/16’x2"” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000’ ee No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
24,000’ 1 1/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Ash 
000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000’ 4/4” ist & 2nd Birch 

60,000’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 
500,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
225,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
75,000’ 12/4” No, 2 Common & Better Elm 
150,000’ 6/4” No. : Common Elm 

40,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Common tim 

0,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Cem. & Btr. Bes & Ds aaa Oak 
10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Whit 

5,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,”4n&H™* 
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—JACKSON & TINDLE— 





We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 
& Btr. Maple 
2 cars each 6/4 ane 8 . ere Bente 
300 M ft. B 
t —— 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 


eo M ft. 8 hy se. ‘ Gommen & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 & Btr. Bass 

2 cars each 10/4 a 4/4 high grade | Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Still Better Service 
to you is our motto for 


i919 
All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


We Seek 
ond Sell 

















Co. (Inc.), 11 Broadway, New York, arrived in Seattle 
this week to spend a few days here and at other Puget 
Sound points and north coast lumber centers looking 
into lumber exporting conditions. The Overseas Lum 
ber Co, is engaged in the exporting of lumber and now 
that war conditions are over it expects to handle con- 
siderable north coast fir and spruce. Mr. Chaitin 
made a visit to this section last February. 

Lieut. Edward B. Devol, who for several months has 
been in the Coast Artillery, has been mustered out and 
has returned to Louisville. He will go back with the 
Louisville Point Lumber Co., having been sales man- 
ager of that concern prior to enlisting in 1917. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—Investments of over $100,000 in airplane 
spruce mills and logging roads in the Quinault sec- 
tion and farther north to the reservation on account of 
contracts made with the Government are in jeopardy 
unless the Government decides to make good to some 
extent at least the losses that will be incurred by the 
stoppage of all logging work. The shutting down of 
these mills will bankrupt most of the smaller firms, 
who put about all their available cash into the busi- 
ness. On account of high wages and high cost of ma- 
terial, the expense attached to the enterprises is 
much greater than under normal conditions. One mill 
company which invested much money in mill and in 
roads had been operating the plant about four days 
when the Government order to close down was re- 
ceived. The sum to be realized from the investments 
will be small in comparison to the cost, because a 
large proportion of the money was put into building 
roads to reach the spruce. 

At a meeting of the “contract board” in Portland 
the last week between 400 and 500 claims of airplane 
spruce contractors in Oregon and Washington were pre- 
sented. The aggregate of these claims is not known, 
but a fair settlement with the claimants is to be made 
by the board. 

Orders from the War Department have been received 
for the dismantling of all donkey engines and ma- 
chinery owned by the Government and for their ship- 
ment to Vancouver, Wash., from this section. It was 
at first reported that machinery would be assembled 
at Hoquiam and sold, but the new order appears to 
have changed that plan. The dismantling of the Gov- 
ernment property will keep many soldiers in active 
service much longer than was expected. 

C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., who is interested in various 
properties on Grays Harbor, is to make San Fran- 
cisco his home hereafter. Mr. Weatherwax has taken 
an interest in the Union Construction Co,, of San 
Francisco, which will build and sell ships and engage 
in the retail and wholesale lumber trade. The com- 
pany is backed mainly by California capitalists and 
Mr. Weatherwax will be one of the directors. He is 
one of three sons of the late Capt. J. M. Weatherwax, 
who built the first sawmill in Aberdeen. 

Continuance of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen as organized is requested in a letter from 
the town council of Elma to Gen, Brice P. Disque at 
Portland. 

“There is an element represented by the I. W. W. 
that can best be controlled by the Loyal Legion,” says 
the letter. 

“We endorse the Loyal Legion and request that you 
use your best efforts for its maintenance and assure 
you that we stand ready at all times to assist you.” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—From Doty, Wash., comes the word that 
the mill of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., employ- 
ing 200 men, has closed for repairs and will not re- 
sume until January, 1919. This example probably 
will be followed by a considerable number of manu- 
facturers. Today the market is spiritless. Prevail- 
ing levels are so perilously close to cost of produc- 
tion that the mills are holding out for better figures. 
They are in an advantageous position. Where ten 
days ago a great many were willing to take 50 cents 
to $1 off to the trade on discount 17, they are now 
holding for straight 17 in straight or mixed cars. 
This tendency is true of slash grain uppers also, as 
most of the mills and wholesalers are holding for dis- 
count 21 on those items. 

This is the time for the annual shutdown. It comes 
upon a market that is void of feature and is coincident 
with a great and increasing release of labor in many 
channels of production. Millmen recognize that labor 
has had a mighty fling during the period of the war. 
Probably the representatives of no, great industry 
have felt the dominant tendency more than has the 
lumberman, 

Wages and the cost of living went up; and from 
the best brains of the lumbermen the edict has gone 
forth that wages will not be reduced until the cost 
of living comes down. Meanwhile the lumbermen pro- 
pose to continue paying the war scale; and the one 
way in which they can protect themselves is by weed- 
ing out the drones and the slackers—in a word, by 
gaining increased efficiency. 

There will be numerous shutdowns thruout Decem- 
ber. Mills that follow that course will release a heavy 
supply of labor. When the mills start up, they will 
not have lost their organizations, as would have been 
the case six weeks ago, but they will have the pick of 
the constantly increasing throng of laborers. Shut- 
downs mean that a combing-out process has already 
started. 

There appears to be no occasion for the suggestion 
of weakness in the market. Stocks are badly broken 
and below normal. The market has not properly read- 
justed itself since Government orders, the largest por- 
tions of which dealt with aircraft material, were 
withdrawn. It seems that in the process of read- 
justment some of the higher prices on uppers will 
probably gravitate downward, and some of the low 
prices on common will tend upward, as soon as orders 
begin to come in. 


Fred L. Tarbell, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 
Chicago, is at the Seattle office of his concern, study- 
ing conditions in the Pacific Northwest. He will re- 
main here for a week. 

John Shull, of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., came 
from Portland this week for a visit to the Seattle office. 

Harry A. Prock, secretary-treasurer of the Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber Co., has returned to headquarters in 
Philadelphia after a prolonged stay in this city, and 
W. J. Elliott, western manager, who is in Philadelphia, 
will return to Seattle about Dec, 22. 

Edward Boyce, until recently connected with the 
Siems, Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation, will soon 
join the sales force of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 

The Herron Lawton Parks Co., with offices in the 
White Building, Seattle, is a new lumber concern in- 
corporated this week with a capital of $30,000, the 
officers being F. H. Parks, president; W. W. Herron, 
vice president ; and W. C. Lawton, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. This concern announces that 
it will begin business Jan. 1 and will specialize in car 
material and structural and ship timbers. Its offices 
will be with the Lawton Lumber Co., which does a 
general business in lumber and shingle products. Mr. 
Lawton is an experienced wholesale lumberman who 
has been in business in Seattle for several years, hav- 
ing been successful in establishing a good business 
which he will continue. Mr. Parks was for several 
years buyer for the Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
He was later manager of the Campbell River Logging 
Co, on Vancouver Island. For the last year he has 
been devoting his time to wood ship building with the 
Nilson-Kelez Shipbuilding Corporation, Seattle. Mr. 
Ilerron is an old-time car material expert, operating 
years ago the W. W. Herron Co. at Mobile, Ala., and at 
Shreveport, La., and also with an office at Seattle. 
After retiring from the lumber business he went back 
into it about a year ago as Chicago representative for 
the Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. He left 
this week for Chicago where he will locate the eastern 
office of the Herron-Lawton-Parks Co. 

ID. B. Hawley the first of this month entered the 
employ of the Ocean Lumber Co., Seattle, exporter of 
Pacific Coast lumber, which also does a large domestic 
business in Pacific coast forest products. Mr. Hawley 
has been sales manager for the North Western Lum- 
ber Co, at Hoquiam, Wash., but since the plant burned 
last spring he has been in the office of the fir produc- 
tion board at Seattle. 

Local lumber and ship yard interests will be ably 
represented in the efforts to be made by the Belling 
ham Chamber of Commerce to find employment for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors and dismissed industrial 
workers. This week Dr. C. A. Short, president of the 
chamber, appointed a committee authorized by that 
body to map out a workable plan and he included 
J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, and BE. B. Deming, president of the Pa- 
cifie American Fisheries, builder of Government wooden 
steamships here. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 7.—Seeing a new prosperity for the country, 
J. P. McGoldrick, head of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
this city, also sees prosperity for the lumber industry 
thruout the country. “I do not look for a quick im- 
provement in the lumber business on a prewar basis, 
but I do believe that it will be gradually and steadily 
increased for the next few years,” he said, before 
leaving for the lumbermen’s convention in Chicago. As 
one of the first steps toward taking advantage of the 
new prosperity, the McGoldrick plant is already figur- 
ing on tripling the output of its silo and grain tank de- 
partment for the next year. The business of this de- 
partment, according to C. W. Jones, manager, was 100 
percent better this year than during 1917, and so great 
is growing the demand among the farmers for the 
tanks and silos that he looks for their general usage 
within a few years. 

That there will be no shortage of labor in the log 
ging camps and lumber mills of this district, even be- 
fore the general release of soldiers and war industries 
employees, is indicated in the reports coming in from 
the camps. With the approach of the season for open- 
ing the woods camps there bas already begun an influx 
of laborers from the coast, who are seeking employ- 
ment in the camps. Reports from Moscow, Idaho, are 
that several hundred men are wanted in that district 
for the logging and lumber employment, which has 
been running shorthanded for three years. The short- 
age will not exist long now, tho, it is believed. 

The demobilization of the 15,000 men in the spruce 
production division of the United States Army has 
begun, and some railroad officials from Spokane have 
been called to Vancouver to assist in transporting the 
released men back to their proper stations. 

Members of the lumber credit bureau of this district 
met in the city this week to discuss after the war 
plans. The conference was private. Those in attend- 
ance said freely that they look for a long era of con- 
stantly improving prosperity for the industry, begin- 
ning in the near future. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 7.—Many mills in this district are shutting 
down for repairs. Among the mills temporarily idle 
are the Northern Pacific, the Eastern & Western, the 
West Oregon Lumber Co., the Oregon Shiptimber Co., 
the Silver Falls Lumber Co. at Silverton and several 
mills on the lower Columbia River. C, O. Brown, man 
ager, and A. M. Hagen, superintendent of the Clatsop 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Astoria, were in conference here 
today with C. W. Rogers, San Francisco representative 
of the company, regarding future activities. They 
stated that as the mill had been working almost ex- 
clusively on airplane stock, it closed down when the 
cancelation orders came. Mr. Brown believes it will 
require at least sixty days to readjust the lumber 
business of Oregon and Washington, but he thinks the 
future of the industry looks bright, with a great vol- 
ume of foreign business in sight. Stocks of retailers 
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are generally low, he said, and a big demand for build- 
ing material from all parts of the United States is 
looked for in the spring. 

Chester Hogue, secretary of the Oregon branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquar- 
ters here, left for a ten days’ business trip to San 
Francisco this week. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Shad Krantz, manager 
of the trade extension department of the association, 
were in Portland this week from their headquarters 
at Seattle. They say that the industry is looking 
forward to a busy spring. 

A. M. Hewitt, of the McCormick Shipbuilding Co., 
who is here this week from San Francisco, on his way 
to St. Helens, where the company has its yards, be- 
lieves that the wooden ship has come to stay and that 
many of them will be built here. Mr. Hewitt says 
the wooden ship has stood the test in the lumber- 
carrying trade and there are many other purposes 
for which it can be used fully as well as vessels with 
steel hulls, 

Lumber manufacturers here were much pleased to 
learn from Washington Friday that the ban on private 
ship building has been lifted by the Government. 
Yards are now permitted to accept contracts for any 
wood or steel ships, providing they are for American 
firms. Many yards in this district have such con- 
tracts in sight. 

George Archibald Kingsley, son of BE. D. Kingsley, 
head of the West Oregon Lumber Co., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of first lieutenant, according to in- 
formation received by Mrs. Kingsley. ‘‘Archie’’ en- 
listed from Williams College in Massachusetts and was 
recommended to attend the officers’ training camp at 
Camp Deven. Upon completing the course he was com- 
missioned second lieutenant at the age of 21. He was 
assigned to Camp Funston and placed in the 805th 
Pioneer Infantry, colored, attached to the first division. 
In September he went to France and shortly after- 
ward received his promotion. The company went to 
the front about a weck after arriving overseas. 

The Cowlitz Shingle Co., at Castle Rock, Wash., has 
arranged for rebuilding the mill that was destroyed by 
fire last August. Manager H. N. Peabody has just 
returned from a purchasing trip and the material for 
rebuilding will be on hand next week. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready for operation Feb. 1. The 
mill will operate to full capacity and employ fifty 
men. 

Albert Brix, president, and Lester A. Brix, secretary 
and treasurer of the LBrix-Sand Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, have purchased the stock interest heretofore held 
in the company by Charles E. Sand, who has retired 
from the business. ‘The Brix-Sand Lumber Co., a pros- 
perous and very active wholesale concern, will not alter 
its corporate title for the present. In the Pacific 
coast district the Brix family control a number of 
enterprises of large scope in the wholesaling, manu- 
facturing and logging branches, of the lumber industry. 
The offices of the Brix-Sand Lumber Co. are in the 
Pittock Block, Portland, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 9.—A. D. Wilson, Federal food administrator 
for Minnesota, pays a high tribute to the lumbermen 
and lumberjacks for their codperation in saving wheat 
and meat during the war for the fighting men. Ina 
letter to the press of the State Mr. Wilson says the 
volunteer saving on white flour in logging camps re- 
sulted in the saving of 2,000,000 pounds of white flour 
and the use of 1,700,000 pounds of substitutes in one 
year. Nearly 2,000,000 pounds of sugar were saved 
in the camps by voluntary self-denial. Lessening of 
meat rations was helped by the increase of 1,300,000 
pounds of fish. ‘The lumberjacks of Minnesota,” says 
the letter in conclusion, “have met Liberty loan and 
Red Cross appeals as generously as those of food con 
servation, and they will be in on the saving for world 
relief.” 

1. H. Zimmerman, local wholesaler of lumber, has 
received news of the death of his nephew, Edward 
Zimmerman, of Winona, who was killed in action in 
France Nov. 3. He had been a sergeant in the old 
Second Minnesota Infantry, which saw service on the 
Mexican border, and went abroad as a member of Com 
pany M, 341st infantry, 86th division. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 10.—Stocks in yards are comparatively light. 
The outlook is now bright for a busy period next year 
for retail yards in Duluth and vicinity in the way of 
supplying materials for moderate priced houses and 
deferred large building ventures. Some of the retail 
yards and dealers in materials have already received 
applications for figures upon lumber and millwork 
that will be required early in the new year. Lumber- 
men point out that, with the present high scale of 
wages and other operating expenses in proportion, 
figures in woods products are not likely to show much 
change next season. 

It is thought that 45 percent is a liberal estimate 
of the woods products of the camps, from lumber logs 
down to ties, piling and pulpwood. Some of the large 
operators are still working with less than half their 
usual quotas of camps and men. ‘The labor situation 
is only slightly improved as a result of the release of 
men from the docks after the closing down of the lake 
havigation season and the return of some woodsmen 
discharged from military camps. 

Local lumbermen are interested in the outcome of 
the application of Alger, Smith & Co., owners and 
operators of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota Rail- 
road, for permission to abandon it. The petition is 
being opposed by settlers along the line and by the 
Duluth Commereial Club, the claim being that the 
road is a permanent improvement and has led to an 
influx of settlers into the territory. The lumber com- 
pany contends that the road was built as a logging 
proposition, and, now that logging in its territory is 





tapering off, its continued operation would be a losing 
venture. <A hearing in the application has been set 
before the Railroad & Warehouse Commission at the 
Commercial Club next Thursday. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 10.—Trade may be described fairly as dull in 
all lines. ‘The much prophesied boom in house and 
other wooden construction has not shown itself yet. 
Prices on the whole are fairly firm, notwithstanding. 
Of course, at this time of year retailers are making 
inventories and so are not enthusiastic about stocking 
up. A general uncertainty prevails as to what business 
may be looked for with the coming of the new year. 
The readjustment that the armistice made inevitable 
has not yet taken any tangible form, so dealers are 
more or less in the air as to what course to take. 
With Government orders of a large scale over and 
building not starting up the situation is embarrassing. 
Some dealers have been hit by the Government’s recent 
order abolishing a number of construction projects the 
country over. These, of local interest, included the 
rebuilding of old cantonments at Portland, Me., remod- 
elling of old cantonments at Boston, construction of 
mess buildings at Forts Strong and Standish in Boston 
Harbor, rebuilding of cantonments at Porthmouth, 
N. H. 

Compliment to the work of the New England saw- 
mill unit in Scotland is paid by one of the boys of the 
26th division, U. 8. A., Private Raymond Dowd, of 
Lowell, Mass., in a letter home. He says that by 
means of the work of this unit of sawmill men the 
trenches were lined with rough sheathing. He voices 
the opinion of the other soldiers when he says: ‘The 
system made things particularly comfortable in wet 
weather. We were protected on all sides from mud 
and water.’’ This unit, he says, cut more than 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in Scotland for this purpose and, 
besides this, provided boards for barracks in France 
and ordnance depots, timbers for mines, stock for 
munitions boxes, and in general made up for the 
decrease in lumber production in Europe resulting from 
the war, providing in all more than 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber for war purposes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 9.—Wholesale lumber business is still quiet, 
but some retailers report a little better activity, and 
prices generally are maintained. A lot of lumber is 
coming in, but much of it is still on old orders that 
are Just now being filled. Due to the influence of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and to the general fairness of the local wholesalers, 
there has been little or no complaint from retailers 
about orders not being filled as ordered, altho in many 
cases the loss to the wholesaler has been severe. But 
now with a possibility of lower prices there is a lot of 
complaint about retailers canceling orders given with- 
out good reason. <A new list has been issued giving 
hemlock a lower base and most of the orders canceled 
have been on account of this. This condition has be- 
come so noticeable that it is probable some attention 
will be paid to it at the meetings and conventions dur- 
ing the winter. 

With the exception of hemlock, the market so far 
has remained firm, altho few special price offerings are 
reported in North Carolina pine, but the drop in price 
has been small and there has usually been a good rea 
son for it. All the hardwoods sell slowly but fast 
enough to keep prices up, and apparently to prevent 
accumulation, judging from the stock lists offered. 
White pine in all grades is in good demand and prices 
will remain firm for some time. Cypress is not so 
active in demand as it was and more is offered, but 
the price is firm. Longleaf southern pine is active and 
strong in timbers and firm but less active in the 
smaller sizes. Shingles and lath are more active and 
prices are good. 

Otto M. Hidlitz, director of the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation of the Department of Labor, announces 
that there will be no stop to the Government housing 
work that has been begun or announced for the jen 
who are to work in the Navy Yard or the ship yards, 
and several planing mills that were working on Gov- 
ernment contracts have been ordered to proceed until 
the work ordered is completed. 

General business is good, but the main complaint 
of manufacturers and contractors is that they can not 
get enough men. Financial conditions are fairly easy, 
but there seems to be a tendency to tighten up as so 
much money gets placed. Collections are fair. 

At a meeting last week the Philadelphia Operative 
Builders’ Association inaugurated a campaign of pub- 
licity to inform the public of the necessity for the 
$20,000,000 they want spent in public improvements 
so that it shall be practical to do operative building. 
Many sections that are ripe for improvement have been 
mapped out and buildings will be erected there if the 
public improvements are made. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 9.—As the authorities at Washington have ad- 
vised the Baltimore Retail Lumbermen’s Club that it 
had stopped requisitioning of southern pine and other 
stocks from the yards for emergency needs at the vari- 
ous encampments during construction, the bureau es- 
tablished here for the distribution of the orders and 
the location of suitable supplies has been discontinued. 
The Washington officials in a letter expressed warm 
thanks of the Government for the aid rendered and 
stated that the work done had been of much value 
in making possible the continuance of construction 
without interruption. Ridgeway Merryman, who was 
in personal charge of the bureau, has turned his atten- 
tion again to his private business. 

Permits for new buildings calling for an outlay of 
more than $200,000 were issued by the building in- 
spector during the last month, which is regarded as an 
indication that private construction work has begun 
to revive. Included in the exhibit were several larger 
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J. W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 
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Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
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Lumber Co. 
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Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a e 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA 


-—BOX SHOOK—— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 




















ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
—_—_ALSo——________ 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ples Factory and Pattern Stock 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 3°"! 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


buildings. Work on the general run of residence prop- 
erty is still delayed, waiting for an increase in the 
labor supply and for other conditions that are ex- 
pected to take shape in a short time, but the outlook is 
regarded as decidedly promising. 

N. Atwood Haning, of the West Virginia Aircraft 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., stopped in Baltimore last 
week in the course of a trip thru the East in search 
of mahogany and walnut suitable for aircraft construc- 
tion, of which his corporation has done a great deal 
during the war. 

Norman James, president of the James Lumber Co., 
of this city, has been elected president of the Char- 
lottesville & Albemarle Railway, the securities of which 
are largely held in Baltimore, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 9.—Inquiries are increasingly daily, calling for 
all grades and sizes of southern pine, but the mills are 
not booking as large a volume as they have in the 
last several weeks. Many mills have withdrawn from 
the market on account of inability to fill orders, others 
are booking orders calling for stocks they want to 
move, while still others are trying to replenish their 
depleted stocks, 

Timber cutting orders are more plentiful than other 
stocks, with the majority of the mills having enough 
special cutting to last several months. The demand 
for heavy construction timbers such as 10x10 inches 
and up is leading in the call for timbers with both No. 
1 square edge and sound. Rough heart is being called 
in large volume, also smaller timbers such as 4x4 inches 
up té 8x8 inches. Dimension in both grades is in 
splendid demand, but stocks are far below normal. In 
fact, many mills in this section are putting this stock 
thru dry kilns, thus enabling them to fill orders which 
they otherwise would be compelled to turn down. 
Sixteen-foot lengths still lead in the movement, many 
mills being oversold on this length. No. 3 dimension 
still continues to move in limited volume, but prices 
are holding steady. There is no change in ‘the demand 
for boards, shiplap and fencing. Stocks of these items 
are very low in all grades. Upper grades such as 
s&better, B and C are all moving in small volume, 
with few exceptions. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding 
in the lower grades are leading the movement. 

Cars are still scarce, with many of the mills having 
only 25 percent of normal supply, with no immediate 
relief in sight. 

Labor conditions in various sections are showing a 
slight improvement while in others the supply is get- 
ting worse. With the present supply, the sawmill men 
report that they are getting more work a day from each 
man than ever before. Local trade and building per 
mits continue to increase steadily. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec, 9.—-A feature of the southern pine market is the 
increased railroad business, placed in addition to Gov- 
ernment orders. It is felt that if the Government sur- 
renders control of the railroads a splendid demand 
from rail lines will develop. 

Increased interest in dimension stock is shown, but 
boards are a little slow. Retail demand is quiet, but 
a great deal of activity in shipping to yards is expected 
after the new year, judging by inquiries and other 
indications, 

The influenza still affects mill labor, but the situ- 
ation is improving steadily. The general labor situ- 
ation is improving, due to the return of drafted men 
to civilian jobs. 

Locally, building operations were light last month, 
but the total exceeded that of the corresponding month 
of 1917. This November’s total was $15,910, repre- 
sented by 36 permits, while last November the permits 
represented only $13,350. Since Jan. 1, 1918, build- 
ing here has totalled $534,823, as compared with $847,- 
107 for the same period last year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 9.—The North Carolina pine market was very 
quiet during the last week. Sales of both rough and 
dressed lumber were light. Present indications are 
that trading will be quiet until after the holidays. 

It is apparent that many of the smaller operators 
have got frightened and are willing to sacrifice their 
lumber at ridiculously low prices. This condition 
applies to box lumber and sizes both kiln-dried and air- 
dried. Quotations and sales have been made recently 
which would have a demoralizing effect on the market, 
if the supplies offered were larger. This is particularly 
true of the Baltimore market. Reports from other 
centers are more encouraging. 

There appears to be no disposition as yet on the part 
of the large mills producing North Carolina pine to 
lower their prices, Costs will not allow the majority 
of the mills to sell at lower than the prevailing quota- 
tions. The action of these small mills in lowering 
prices will have the effect of making buyers hold off 
for a general easing-off in market values. Many 
operators are advocating that the mills close down thru 
the holidays until Feb. 1, employing the time in making 
repairs etc. By that date the small mills will be prac- 
tically cleaned up, the demand should be better, labor 
should be more plentiful, and the opportunity for the 
kiln-dried mills to maintain a stable market brighter. 

Regarding the prices of the better grades, many 
mills would be willing to accept slightly less than the 
maximum prices on Nos. 1 and 2 boards if orders were 
sufficiently large. There is a shortage of No. 3 lumber, 
however, and prices naturally are expected to hold firm. 
Some mills carrying as much as 500,000 feet of No. 3 
are now completely cleaned out and oversold. There 
is less talk of the “unprecedented” building boom 
because the fact is recognized that there is not sufficient 
labor available for the work. Until building operations 
increase there will be little change in the demand for 
the better grades of rough lumber by yards and planing 
mills or for flooring, ceiling etc. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 10.—Lumbermen in this section are feeling bet- 
ter as business is gradually adjusting itself back to 
prewar conditions. As one lumberman said, “If we 
have won the war, we can certainly be patient and put 
up with many things for a while that do not exactly 
suit us.” This seems to be the spirit of lumbermen 
in this part of the country. The mills are not wor- 
ried as to labor, for it is getting more plentiful every 
day. Demand for all kinds of building material is 
good and getting better all the time. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec. 9.—The marvelous part of the present southern 
pine market is that altho a large portion of the Goy- 
ernment orders have been canceled, prices are holding 
their own, with an increased demand for some items. 

During periods of uncertainty like the present there 
are usually large numbers of what are known as 
“waste basket” orders floating around. Such orders 
are generally several dollars below the market and are 
sent out broadcast as feelers in the hope of finding 
some one overstocked, who is forced to unload.  In- 
dustrial conditions which regulate the cost of produc- 
tion have not changed materially and it is a well known 
fact that present Government maximum prices are 
not remunerative to the average operator. 

It is believed that if there is any change in present 
Government prices on Dec. 23, when the present con- 
tract expires, there will be a revision upward. A ma- 
jority, however, are in favor of no limit, unless it be 
a minimum price. Many are optimistic enough td be- 
lieve that the needs of country yards will be largely 
provided for and stocks put in shape for the early 
spring trade as soon after inventory as possible. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 9.—The lumber market is in an extremely 
healthy condition. Stocks are very low, with no sur- 
plus items, and the average mill is in a much better 
financial condition than usual at this season, due to 
some extent to the fact that the plants are not carry- 
ing large stocks. Orders have been coming freely for 
the last two weeks and some items are sold months 
ahead. No. 2 stocks are especially active and No. 1 
stuff moves freely. The higher grades are sold ahead, 
with practically no surplus on hand. Fresh cutting 
orders are plentiful, prices hold and no reduction is 
expected on any items for a long time. Inquiries are 
out for export timbers and it is understood that steam- 
ship companies will immediately put on regular. sail- 
ings for European ports. It is no trouble to get cars 
for practically any point and the lumber shippers are 
well pleased with the present plan of handling cars. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 9.—The sudden return of the discharged sol- 
diers and the closing of several ship yards and other 
war emergency manufacturing plants have consider- 
ably improved labor conditions. While there is no 
disposition on the part of the manufacturers to cut 
the wages of their employees, they are now carefully 
scrutinizing the quality of their high priced labor and 
are demanding better work from their employees. And 
it is noteworthy that they are getting it. 

Lumbermen are not booking much business, from 
choice, preferring to wait and see what prices are 
going to do. Meanwhile they are accumulating stocks 
against what everybody believes will be the greatest 
era of prosperity the lumber business has ever seen. 
Some manufacturers are seizing this opportunity to 
make necessary repairs on their plants. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 9.—The W. B. Clark Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
just been organized here, with W. E. Clark, former 
sales manager of the J. F. Wilder Co., as president. 
Associated with Mr. Clark in the company, which is 
capitalized at $100,000, are W. KE. Herren, R. N. 
Steadman and H. HE. Allen, of Hattiesburg, Miss., Mr. 
Herren being vice president and Mr. Allen secretary- 
treasurer. The latter may move to New Orleans. He 
is an officer of the Winston Lumber Co., at Noxapater, 
Miss., and also is interested in the Bolinger-Franklin 
Lumber Co., at Zama, Miss. Mr. Clark, head of the 
new company, has been engaged in the lumber busi 
ness here for a number of years, is experienced in 
both the domestic and export departments and en 
joys a wide acquaintance. The new company will do 
a wholesale and an export business, with offices in 
the Whitney-Central Bank Building. 

James A. Kirby, of Michell & Kirby, who enrolled 
for Red Cross service overseas some time ago and 
recently was summoned to New York to embark for 
France, has returned, his sailing orders having been 
countermanfed as a result of the armistice. 

Mayor Behrman, who is leading the movement to 
raise a fund for advertising New Orleans, last week 
received a check from R. A. Long, head of the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, to. be added to the 
fund. In the brief letter accompanying the contribu 
tion Mr. Long wrote: ‘We believe we already are 
doing far more than any other one concern in the 
South in the way of placing before the people of other 
sections the advantages of investing their money and 
making their homes in the Southland. However, we 
want to join to some extent in your enterprise, and 
so a check is herewith enclosed.” 

A millmen’s union, Local No. 1828, has been or 
ganized in New Orleans, its membership being com 
posed of millwrights, sawyers, wheelwrights, furniture 
workers, box makers and all “inside woodworking mi 
chinery hands.” At an open meeting held last Wednes- 
day it is claimed that sixty new members were 11 
itiated and fifty applications for membership filed. 
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Speeches were made by William L. Donnels, “general 
organizer ;’’ Wilbert Black, president of the Central 
Trades Council, and others. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 9.—The cessation of the Government demand 
for lumber appears to have left the market in an un- 
settled condition in this district. There has been some 
buying by yards in the North, but this demand has 
not been as heavy as might have been expected. 
Dealers believe that buyers are waiting to be sure of 
the trend of the market. 

With the continuation of ship building the feeling 
prevails that there is bound to be a good demand for 
timbers and planking and similar stock used by ship 
builders. 

The export movement is looking up and charters 
are being granted for carrying lumber down to Cen- 
tral and South American ports. Preparations are 
being made for the unprecedented demand for south- 
ern pine that is expected to come from abroad. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 9.—The demand last week was not so good as 
local lumbermen would want, but a fair amount of 
business has been booked for southern pine. Shipments 
have been moving with a great deal better dispatch as 
the terrific rains have let up and mills are now able 
to operate more regularly. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. completed the past week 
the loading of the steamer J. Bergen with 3,000,000 
feet of lumber for Glasgow, Scotland. 

The hardwood market has been fairly active, as the 
demand from the factory trade seems to be better. 
Operators are very hopeful and are looking with pleas- 
ant anticipation to the coming of the new year, when, 
they all feel, the hardwoods from this section will come 
into unusual prominence, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec, 10.—It is still difficult to find a definite market 
trend. Inquiries among yards show that stocks are 
low and while a strong demand is expected there 
is little actual buying now on the part of these yards. 
While there is not much expectation that prices will 
go very low, there is a feeling that some recession is 
possible. Those familiar with manufacturing condi- 
tions report low stocks at mill points and with limited 
operations during the winter mills will not have large 
blocks of stock to offer, all of which probably means 
a period of continued activity and higher prices. 

Much stress is laid on the fact that houses are 
badly needed. Naturally the labor uncertainty is a 
disturbing element. If this was March instead of De- 
cember it is certain that we would be running into a 
very heavy demand and the best posted authorities 
believe that this heavy demand will be felt in a few 
weeks. 

In the export market, business is showing a per- 
ceptible improvement. Several good sized blocks have 
been placed and while freight rates are high, exporters 
find disposition on the part of agents to place busi- 
ness for their principals in foreign countries which 
have not had an opportunity to get American lumber 
for some time. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec. 9.—City business is better than usual, but con- 
ditions in the country are very quiet. Everyone is 
looking forward to big business next spring. The recon- 
struction program of the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments is engaging the attention of all branches of 
the industry. It is expected that the Government will 
proceed immediately with the construction of public 
buildings and public works in order to alleviate labor 
conditions arising from the return of the soldiers. It 
is anticipated that private enterprise will recover 
slowly. 

It is possible that the Provincial governments may be 
asked to take up a new housing scheme in codperation 
with the Federal authorities. It has been suggested that 
such a scheme, on a Dominion-wide basis, may be 
adopted as part of the national reconstruction policy, 
on lines similar to those proposed in Great Britain. If 
a plan of this kind is adopted, it is likely that a new 
building campaign of larger proportions than has been 
known at any time since the boom days of 1912 will 
follow. 

Around Edmonton, Alta., the mills will make larger 
cuts in the woods this winter than for several years, 
and there is a fair likelihood of an advance of prices. 
A stiffening tendency is already showing itself in the 
home market with general increases in the demand for 
lumber from Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Alberta operators are of the opinion that spruce from 
that Province will sell on a base price of $30 a thou- 
sand feet next summer. Last year’s market began at 
that figure, and afterward dropped from competition, 
but it is now expected that prices will go back and stay 
there for 1919. 

There is an improvement in the labor situation, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. More men are available 
for work in the camps, and wages have dropped some- 
what, the rate for bushmen being $60 a month. 


‘ TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 9.—The price situation is steady and the feeling 
is spreading among retailers, as well as wholesalers, 
that there will be a continuation of firm prices during 
1918. One of the important wholesale firms in Toronto 
reports that the general situation is good, that there are 
encouraging prospects for the development of good 
business after the first of the year, and that prices are 
possibly a shade lower than they were in the summer, 
a result of the regular slowing down in demand at the 
close of the year. All wholesalers draw attention to 
the fact that next year’s stocks will have been produced 
at operating costs never before equalled, and that this 





fact, together with shortage of stock and a good de- 
mand, will keep the market firm. 

Frank H. Horning, who for the last four years has 
been a member of the C. G. Anderson Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, will sever his connection with this 
firm at the end of the year, in order to become associ- 
ated with the Beck Lumber Co., Toronto. The Beck 
Lumber Co. is a newly formed firm which will handle 
the stock of the C. Beck Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 
Penetanguishene, Ont., including white pine, spruce, 
lath, woodenware etc. The members of the Beck Co. 
will be W. F. Beck, G. A. Beck, A. E. Beck and Frank 


H. Horning. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Dec. 9.—A delegation of the Board of Trade recently 
visited Ottawa and urged the Government to expedite 
the removal of very large quantities of lumber in this 
Province bought some time ago by the Imperial Muni- 
tions Board, which has not yet been shipped. It has 
been piling up for two years, causing great congestion 
in mill yards and on the wharves. It is expected that 
the necessary tonnage will be provided at an early date 
to remove this lumber. 

A good deal of lumber will be shipped from St. 
John this winter as part cargo in steamers carrying 
grain and other produce, It is announced that a larger 
number of steamers than ever before will take cargo 
at this port. There are immense quantities of lumber 
ready for shipment. 

The great pulp mill of Fraser’s (Ltd.), Edmundston, 
began operations last month and is now shipping its 
product. A large bridge and dam over the Madawaska 
River in connection with the company’s plant are about 
completed. 

Owing to the scarcity of labor a large number of 
country boys 16 and 17 years old are going into the 
lumber camps to assist in winter operations. The log 
cut in the Province this winter will be a good deal 
smaller than the average, partly because of scarcity of 
labor, partly because of the increased cost of produc- 
tion and partly because of the present congestion in 
mill yards. 

The Pejepscot Pulp & Paper Co., which has mills 
at Salmon River in St. John County, will this winter 
cut between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
and pulpwood. This company, an American concern, is 
carrying out a definite and successful plan of reforesta- 
tion on its extensive lands. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 10.—While there has been no great amount of 
buying this week, the number of buyers for line yards 
who have been visiting the lumber offices getting a line 
on the situation has been noticeable. They freely say 
that their stocks are low and they will soon need 
lumber for spring trade, which they expect to be heavy. 
Locally the retail trade is rather dull, altho distrib- 
uters are doing fairly well. 

Kast St. Louis dealers report that they are continu 
ing to do a good industrial business, altho the demand 
for material for houses has failed to show any spurt. 
Crating material forms a big part of their sales. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., departed today to visit its mills at Little 
Rock and Fort Towson, Okla. 

Harry Lewis, who operates a chain of line yards 
in Illinois, was in St. Louis this week. He says that 
stocks in his yards have just simmered down and that 
while they have no trade right now he looks for a big 
demand in the spring and wants to be prepared for it. 

B. H. Pollock, of the Ben H. Pollock Lumber Co., 
operating five line yards in Illinois, reports that the 
mild weather has enabled the farmers to make many 
needed repairs, with the result of an improved demand 
for lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 10.—Inquiry is in much better volume than 
orders in this market, tho a fair business is being 
placed. The market for shingles is very good. Prices 
show a tendency to strengthen all along the line and 
the general expectation is that there will be a con- 
siderable readjustment in the southern pine schedule 
as soon as Government control is terminated. 

While business is not yet up to what has been ex- 
pected, the trade is well satisfied that the buying will 
soon begin and that it will be in a volume to keep the 
mills hustling. 

R. A. Long has been named as chairman of a com- 
mittee, the other members of which he will select, to 
determine the character of and a site for a memorial 
to Kansas City soldiers who died in the war. 





CONFERENCE ON WHITE PINE RUST 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dec. 7—A conference of repre- 
sentative lumbermen, plant pathologists, State for- 
esters and members of the Federal Forest Service 
is being planned by Howard P. Barss, of the de- 
partment of plant pathology of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis, who is also western 
commissioner of the war emergency board of Amer- 
ican plant pathologists. The conference will take 
place Dec. 16 and 17 in Salt Lake City to consider 
the problem of white pine blister rust. This de- 
structive disease has not yet made its appearance 
in the West, but every effort is being made to 
prevent its gaining a foothold. Dr. E. P. Meinecke, 
of the San Francisco bureau of plant pathology, 
who conducted an investigation of its cause and 
effects last summer, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the conference. W. A. MeCubbin, of 
the Canadian department of agriculture, will dis- 
cuss the methods employed in Canada to stamp out 
this disorder, and other speakers from parts of 
the country where it has appeared will describe 
their experience with it. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood ‘7 saan 


GET OUR PRICES 








sfastern | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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~ ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales Manager . . . 
Hebert Ride., Sen Preacisco Albion, California 








B East of 
UYVECPS Chicago 
will receive prompt and careful atten- 

tion to all inquiries for 


Criisinia suser Few 
Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 


when addressed to our New York 
Office. Write us today about your 
future needs, 


American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
New York Office: 25 Broad Street 
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When Considering 4 
LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 


FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











Ga The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—-HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fir 
Spruce a 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments i" 

















Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 













W:I'-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
Pe 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








We Manufacture 


California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 


Soft and Light 


Verdi Lumber Co. 


Plants at 
Verdi, Nevada Verdi, Nevada 


Loyalton, California 


Flooring, 
FIR"= | i [CEDAR 
Bevel fm west rine Ve 
Siding and Finish, etn rs & FL Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, mmLoch Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 


WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 




















IDAHO _ || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, nt he 
All Grades || Minneapolis, Min. || "’°Shon. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 47 ,interesting expo 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








G. N. Safford, of the G. N. Safford Lumber Co., 
retailer of Rockford, Ill., was a guest at the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago on Thursday. 


K. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
and his wife expect to leave early in the week for 
Hot Springs, Ark., where they will spend a month. 


W. 8S. Cooper, of Oklahoma City, Okla., sales repre- 
sentative for the Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex., 
was in Chicago on Wednesday and went from here to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


Fred R. Andrews, of Rockford, Il., sales representa- 
tive for the Steven & Jarvis Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
was in Chicago Wednesday conferring with G. A. 
Vangsness, Chicago representative of the company, 
and visiting with other hardwood salesmen. 


Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Mont., of the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bon- 
ner, Mont., was a patient at the Presbyterian’ Hos- 
pital in Chicago this week, undergoing treatment for 
his eyes. His stay at the hospital he expected to be 
short and he hoped to leave for the East late in the 
week. 

T. E. Ripley, of Tacoma, Wash., vice president of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer, 
and Mrs. Ripley, were in Chicago this week, on their 
way home from a month’s visit among eastern cities. 
While here Mr. Ripley conferred with W. S. Nurenburg, 
sales representative for the company in Chicago ter- 
ritory. 

Among local lumber trade week end visitors lagt 
week were J. M. Morgan, of the Baxter Lumber Co., 
Wildsville, La.; Richard Young, who covers the Mon- 
tana and Dakotas territory for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills of Seattle, Wash., and E. O. Hawksett, 
Minneapolis, Minn., of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jeft early in the week for two weeks’ trip, expecting to 
mingle while away with retail lumber dealers in Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Ohio, learning their methods of mer- 
chandising and tendering such helps as the National 
association has to, offer. 


BE. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the California Red- 
wood Association, who has been closely identified with 
work of the lumber industry at Washington since the 
war, was in Chicago last week on his way home. Dur- 
ing the last few months Capt. Selfridge has made many 
transcontinental trips, but thought now that the war 
is over he would stick to home a little more closely. 


The Church of the Epiphany, at South Ashland Boule- 
vard and West Adams Street, Chicago, of which Secre- 
tary EK. HK, Hooper of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago has been a vestryman for twenty-two years, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last Sunday. Secre- 
tary Hooper has been a member of the church for 
twenty-five years and during that time prominently 
identified with its activities, 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Co., returned Thursday from a week’s trip to 
Minneapolis, Duluth and International Falls, Minn., 
where one of the mills of the company is located. He 
reports that everything tends to indicate that the 
lumber business next spring is going to develop into 
old-time proportions and most of the lumbermen in 
the North are feeling optimistic. 


Gilbert M. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice presi- 
dent of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Cal., 
was in Chicago last week conferring with H. T. Fall, 
Chicago manager of the company. The company has 
in contemplation the rebuilding of the Chicago plant 
at Twenty-second Street and Ashland Avenue, recently 
destroyed by fire, and that matter was up for consid- 
eration. Mr. Walker went to New York from here. 


J. W. Ferguson, of St. Louis, Mo., who went to San 
Antonio, Tex., several months ago for the Red Cross, 
has returned to St. Louis and will resume his duties 
as president of the Sabine Lumber Co., Wright Build- 
ing. Mr. Ferguson was on duty at Camp Travis as 
associate director of Home Service Work. The 18th 
Division was being formed there for service overseas, 
and 35,000 men were in camp. While there Mr. Fergu- 
son had a slight attack of the “flu.” “Now that the 
armistice has been signed, ending the war, the boys 
are eager to get back home,” he said. 


Hf. W. Bradley, formerly of the Bradley Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who is well known as a white pine 
salesman, has moved to Philadelphia to take charge of 
the sales of the white pine interests of the Penn- 
Florida Lumber Co. H. D. Murphey, who has been 
for several years hardwood sales manager for the 
Whiting interests at Blizabethton, Tenn., is now man- 
aging the sales of hardwoods and southern pine for the 
Penn-Florida interests. The company feels itself for- 
tunate in securing these well known salesmen and their 
many friends in the trade will be pleased to learn of 
their new opportunity. 


On Wednesday H. H. Merrick, vice president of the 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, was elected president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce to suceed Lucius 
Teter. Mr. Merrick is a well known business man and 
recognized as one of the leading trade boosters of the 
western metropolis. Joseph H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion, 
well known local hardwood firm, was chosen secretary 
of the association, C. O. Frisbie, president of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., was made one of the 
directors of the interstate and foreign trade division, 
and F. T. Boles, another well known lumberman, one 
of the directors of the civic jndustria] division. 


Lieut. Clare Cowley, who before his enlistment was 
with the tie and timber department of the Long-Bel] 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week, and received congratulations of his friends on 
his approaching marriage to Miss Marie Roos, to take 
place on Saturday of this week. The wedding is to be 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 2734 Pine Grove 
Avenue. Lieut. Cowley, who has been stationed at 
the artillery school at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 
was mustered out early this week and expects to return 
to Kansas City and resume his duties with the Long- 
sell Lumber Co. shortly. 


W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., and Supreme Snark of 
the Order of Hoo-Hoo, was in Chicago this week on 
his way home after an extended trip in the East. He 
reports that little buying is being done but indications 
all point to a tremendous demand for lumber beginning 
early in the coming year. Factories and other large 
lumber buyers are taking inventories, completing plans 
for changing from a war to a peace basis and mapping 
out their programs for the new year. Mr. Priddie is 
optimistic as to the outlook for the lumber trade. 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general manager of 
the Lord & Bushnell Co., returned to Chicago this week, 
having been mustered out of the motor transporta- 
tion service at Jacksonville, Fla., where he has been 
stationed since being in the army. He did ng nme- 
diately get back into the harness at the offic » the 
company in the lumber district, but devoted the week 
to work of the American Red Cross drive. He said 
that while the future looked good he had been out of 
touch with the lumber business for some time and did 
not feel well qualified to discuss conditions. 





TO DISCUSS RECONSTRUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


Now that Chicago lumbermen have done 
their “bit’’ so nobly in putting Liberty loan, 
War Savings Stamp, Red Cross, United War 
Work and Salvation Army drives “over the 
top,” the signing of the armistice is gradually 
finding their minds returning to the lumber 
business. Consequently a big reconstruction 
meeting will be staged. The meeting will be 
held next Thursday noon at the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago and, following the 
luncheon, John W. O’Leary, former president 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, will 
be the chief speaker. No Chicagoan is better 
known or better qualified to speak on the 
subject which, after the winning of the war, 
is the most timely of all. 

President A. C. Quixley, of the association, 
will preside and there will be other promi- 
nent speakers. It is expected that the big- 
gest attendance in the history of the associa- 
tionwill be present. ‘‘We are going toput our 
shoulders to the wheel to make the near 
future months the greatest construction pe- 
riod in the history of Chicago,” said a leading 
member of the association this week, ‘‘and 
from now on members of our association are 
going to be wide awake and alert to any 
movement that can further a revival of build- 
ing in the western metropolis. We will start 
the ball a rolling next Thursday and keep it 
rolling until the heyday of a new building 
era returns.” 











F. R. Watkins, general sales manager for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
was in Chicago this week conferring with Bert Cook, 
local sales representative of the company. Mr. Wat 
kins was returning from a tour of some of the large 
eastern buying centers, where he had been getting a 
line on the situation. Like every lumberman with 
whom representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
have come in contact recently, Mr. Watkins feels 
optimistic over the outlook for the lumber trade. He 
looks forward with certainty to a big demand that 
will begin to develop early in January and believes 
that if manufacturers will hold steady for the next 
few weeks they will find the market strong and will 
have a demand for all the lumber the mills can produce. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, returned to Chicago 
this week after attending the National Chamber of 
Commerce meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., spending 
some time on association matters at Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia. Secretary Compton pronounced the 
conference at Atlantic City a wonderful business gath 
ering and said that its results will be far reaching. As 
to association work while away, he said that perhaps 
the most important mission was making requests of 
different Government agencies that surplus lumber 
stocks now held by the Government, by the can 
tonment division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
United States Housing Corporation, or the United 
States Navy, be offered different lumber agencies, such 
as the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
thru its affiliated organizations, National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, different retail bodies or 
other lumber organizations, before disposing of the 
supplies thru any other channel. Secretary Compton 
said that it is estimated that the Government now has 
an excess lumber stock beyond its needs on account 
of the close of the war of approximately a half 4 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE RABBITRY 


The secret why the Allies failed to starve Germany is 
out. It was rabbits. 

So goes the story as related at the recent poultry 
show held in Chicago, when for the first time in the 
history of the exposition the showing of rabbits almost 
vied with that of blooded buff cochins or white leg- 
horns. The domestic rabbit has come into its own 
as a food product, say the breeders of rabbits, and the 
assertion was made by one of them that 80 percent 
of the meat available for the Germans during the 
closing months of the war was domestic rabbits, and 
that France also used enormous numbers of rabbits 
for food. In this country the breeding of domestic 
rabbits for use as food in consuming markets has 
already passed the “infant stage’? and in many parts 
of the country the industry has reached immense pro- 
portions. The prediction is made that the business 
of raising rabbits may in a few years pass in import- 
ance the chicken industry, 
so consequently the prop- 


instructed to prepare a bill to be presented to Congress 
after it has been considered by the several State high- 
way commissions, providing for the creation of a Fed- 
eral highway commission, along lines somewhat similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under the 
bill the new body is to have general supervision over the 
construction of the proposed system of interstate roads. 





REDWOOD TRUSSES OVER STEAM VATS 


In a publication of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, Cal., on redwood lattice trusses 
two illustrations are given of a building erected at 
Stevens Point, Wis., in which in its erection redwood 
trusses instead of steel construction were used. The 
plant is the paper pulp mill of the Consolidated Water 
Power Co., of that city, one illustration showing the 
exterior of the factory and the other the trusses in 
position before the roof of the building had been fin- 
ished. The work at Stevens Point was under the 





erly planned rabbitry is 
something that the retail 
lumber dealer should know 
about. 

Realizing that the rab 
bitry has reached a level of 
importance in the realm of 
the construction world, R. 
S. Whiting, architectural 
engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has made a pains- 
taking investigation into 
the snbject and 
quen he association will 
shorc., issue a 20-page booklet on “Housing and Mar- 
keting Domestic Rabbits.” The publication will be 
illustrated and will show in detail the growing im- 
portance of the industry and how to construct prop- 
erly rabbit hutches. 

Rabbit meat and rabbit fur have been sources of con- 
siderable revenue in many of the European nations 
for many years and the growing of rabbits has in- 
creased enormously since the war. Even in this coun- 
try rabbit meat is being canned to a considerable ex- 
tent, especially in the prairie States in the West, 
where the jackrabbit abounds. In this way rabbit 
meat is available the year round. ‘The shortage of 
live stock has also been instrumental in turning atten- 
tion to the rabbit. Domestic rabbits breed rapidly 
and mature early, and as they can be raised at a low 
cost there is no reason why the industry should not 
flourish. A few years ago the rabbit as a domestic 
animal was looked upon simply as a pet for small 
boys and girls, but now in some parts of the coun- 
try considerable capital is being invested in the busi 
ness of growing rabbits for market. 








TO PULL NATION OUT OF THE MUD 


Good roads were held to be a vital factor in the 
reconstruction program of the nation, and questions 
of how they may best be financed, constructed and 
maintained were discussed, at the national convention 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. About 300 highway officials and engi- 
neers, representing thirty-seven States, were present. 

Gloom was cast over the gathering by the sudden 
death of Logan Waller Page, of Washington, D. C., 
director of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
who had come to Chicago to attend the meeting. Mr. 
Page expired from heart failure in his room at the 
LaSalle on Monday evening. He was 48 years of age, 
and a brother of Walter Hines Page, ambassador to 
Great Britain. In respect to Mr. Page the Tuesday 
forenoon session adjourned after appointing a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions of condolence. 

That the time is ripe for, and public sentiment in 
favor of, the construction of modern highways thruout 
the country, was the consensus of the convention. A 
plan advocated and explained by Lieut. Col. W. D. 
Uhler, who before entering the army was chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania highway commission, contemplates 
a national highway system. His plan, which carries 
an initial Federal appropriation of $500,000,000, with 
an emergency clause, is to be put up to the present 
Congress. 

The convention passed resolutions endorsing the 
Page bill now before Congress, which materially in- 
creases the present Federal appropriation for road 
construction and also removes some existing restric 
tions ; also resolutions favoring an interstate system of 
highways, to be designated by State agencies and kept 
under State control. The executive committee was 


DEDICATORY BANQUET OF SIMONDS EMPLOYEES 








conse. PLANT OF CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER CO., OF STEVENS 


POINT, WIS. 


entertainment consisting of patriotic singing, vaude- 
ville acts by well known stage and local talent, and 
dancing and cards followed. President Alvan T. Simonds 
made the gathering more notable by his presence and 
thoroly enjoyed the “big show” that the Chicago em- 
ployees of the company staged. 


—eeere 


BIG CONCERN MAKES SALES CHANGES 

The Edison Storage Battery Co., of Orange, N. J., 
announces that Bertram Smith, for the last three 
years district sales manager of the Detroit district 
of the company, has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager with headquarters at Orange. Mr. 
Smith is known thruout the trade as one of the old- 
timers in the storage battery business, having been 
active in the sales of lead batteries for many years 
before the advent of the alkaline storage batteries. 
He had been connected with several prominent com- 
panies before going with the Edison people. J. K. 
Mahaffey, who has been representing the company in 
Washington, D. C., in connection with Government 
business, has been appointed as district sales manager 
in the Pittsburgh district. He, too, has had a long 
experience in the storage battery business. 





DISCUSS RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


Post-war and reconstruction problems were consid- 
ered by manufacturers, business men and experts in 
three different meetings held in Chicago this week, the 
gatherings being those of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, American Association of State Highway 
Officials and the seventh National Drainage Congress, 
The last named meeting was scheduled for late in the 

week, 











INTERIOR VIEW OF PAPER PULP MILL SHOWING REDWOOD TRUSSES 


OVER STEAM VATS 


supervision of the Double Strength Truss Co., of 80385 
South Bishop Street, Chicago, and the trusses in this 
instance were spans of ninety-six feet. The trusses 
were used directly over the steam vats. The publica 
tion of the California Redwood Association points out 
that redwood’s long life, resistance to fire and to decay 
and corrosive acids make a _ redwood lattice truss 
extremely suitable in construction where a fire hazard, 
acid fumes, excessive moisture or a combination of heat 
and humidity is present. 





DEDICATION AT SAW FACTORY 

Officials and employees of the Chicago factory of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co. conducted dedicatory exer 
cises and house-warming when the recent additions to 
the Chicago plant were opened for inspection. The 
new sections just completed consist of a three-story 
and basement structure adjoining the present office 
building, also a third story over the building at Seven- 
teenth Street and Western Avenue corner. The addi 
tions give several hundred feet of extra floor space 
for saw manufacturing purposes. 

There was an extensive program at the dedication, 
which was arranged by employees, who had full charge 
of the event. More than 700 employees and members 
of the families attended the fete. The new building 
presented an inviting appearance with various colored 
decorations, and long tables for the big banquet were 
arranged on the first floor of the main building. Fol 
lowing the big feast--and it was some feast—was an 





The purpose of the road 
builders’ meeting was to 
frame a road building pro- 
gram for every part of the 
United States, which would 
not only mean a comprehen- 
sive betterment of highways 
but _give employment to 
thousands of men at a time 
when it is most necessary 
to keep workmen busy, 
while the manufacturers 
discussed some of the major 
problems that must be 
solved to keep prosperity 
now that the nation re- 
turns to a peace basis. 
What the drainage men had 
in prospect is the reclama- 
tion of a vast area of waste 
wet lands, estimated at 80,- 
000,000 acres in different 
parts of the country, and 
making these lands as fer- 
tile as any others, It is 
pointed out that not only 
would the task of reclama- 
tion give work to thousands 
but it would provide tillage ground for thousands of 
others when once the reclamation work has been com- 
pleted. 

The bright spot of the manufacturers’ meeting was 
that a consensus prevailed that peace times are to 
see a trade boom that will eclipse the war-time activ- 
ity and benefit the people generally instead of being 
spotted as in the period just passing. Men who spoke 
seemed to be agreed that the country will not go back 
to its industrial pre-war basis; that wages will re 
main high; that the United States within the next 
few years will be the world’s supply house and will 
enjoy prosperity hitherto undreamed of; that co- 
operation and not competition will be the business 
motto, and that railroad control should pass out of the 
hands of the Government. Some of the best known 
business men in the country spoke, and not one among 
them was pessimistic. At the annual election Herman 
H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., was reélected a director of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association also endorsed 
the idea that Chicago become a great center for the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge, an activity 
that means much to the prosperity of the farmer in the 
middle West and naturally to the prosperity of lumber- 
men and business men generally. The plan was put 
forward by Secretary William EK. Skinner during the 
International Live Stock Show in Chicago and is that 
a chamber of agriculture be established to promote 
agricultural prosperity in the central West, 
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ano BIG TIMBERS “""" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
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| Efficiency 
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= BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
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| Chas.R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


= Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘Pacific Coast Lumber | 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS E 
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Telecode 


= 910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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billion feet, and that if it be disposed of in a way that 
would be detrimental to the lumber market it would 
be a serious matter, 

The lumber trade is warned of the operations of a 
man giving his name as John Hill, 60 to 70 years old, 
dark brown eyes, 5 feet, 9 to 10 inches tall, weight 
about 165 pounds, with heavy features, smooth face 
and having false teeth. It appears that his game is 
to purchase a bill of lumber, representing himself as 
a farmer, giving a check in excess of the bill and after 
pocketing the remainder, departing for fields where 
new victims may be found. Sheriff Shan Campbell, of 
Jefferson County, Iowa, wishes to learn his where- 
abouts, because his game was worked at Fairfield, 
Iowa, where he gave a check for $375 on the First 
National Bank of Iowa City, after purchasing a lum- 
ber bill amounting to $317. For the difference in the 
amount of the checks he usually asks the lumber dealer 
to give him his personal check for part and part in 
cash and says that he will be in the next day for 
the lumber. He appears to be partly deaf and does a 
lot of figuring, according to the sheriff and the local 
lumber dealer. The Eclipse Lumber Co., of Clinton, 
Iowa, says a man answering Hill’s description recently 
operated in a similar way at Clinton and Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 


Cc. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., who as 
councillor of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
attended the meeting of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce at Atlantic City, N. J., returned to Chicago 
Monday and on Tuesday made a report of his trip to 
the board of directors of the association. Mr. Flinn 
said that the meeting was a great one and that the out- 
standing feature was that the large gathering of busi- 
ness men present formed a happy and optimistic throng 
instead of showing the gloomy and melancholy feeling 
that prevailed at the previous annual, Action was taken 
on many important subjects, and that such action was 
generally unanimous indicates that business men are 
speaking with one voice. He also believed that rela- 
tions between the employing classes and labor would 
be on a closer basis than ever before. At the meet- 
ing of the directors favorable action was taken on 
the following applications for membership: J. F. Hig- 
man Lumber Co., F. R, Masten, John HK, Hiszner Co., 
Hellmuth Cooperage Co., Leonard Berg and George W. 
Ellis, of Green Bay, Wis., the last named as associate 
membership. 


RETURNS FROM WEST COAST TRIP 

Brim full of hope and confidence that next year is 
going to be a good one for the lumber industry, Edward 
L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from almost a month spent 
on the west coast. As the company from its big Chi- 
cago yard handles a large volume of west coast prod- 
ucts, especially fir timbers and dimension, Mr, Thorn- 
ton went west to get into personal touch with the mill 
men and learn how the industry there views the future. 
Mr. Thornton spoke this week on his return of being 
especially impressed with the prosperity of the west- 
ern cities, especially Seattle and Portland, and said 
he believed, now that the war is over and the trade 
with the orient awakens, that enormous possibilities 
lie in the path of development of the West. He de- 
scribed Seattle as a ‘‘young New York” and believes 
it is destined to be a wonderful Pacific port. 

Speaking of the lumber situation, he first mentioned 
“side cut,’”’ which in the minds of many has been a 
bugaboo. He failed to find side cut in such enormous 
quantities, he said, that the lumber trade could not 
handle it without any ‘‘quakey” feeling in the knees. 
He visited the Government plant at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash., and saw there approximately 30,000,000 
feet of excellent lumber, which is being taken up by 
the manufacturers. Most of the lumber is box rough, 
and the Government has established a planing mill 
so that the lumber can be planed and put in a condi- 
tion more advantageous to the needs of the trade. 
He believed that, since the side cut is being absorbed 
by the manufacturers at the Government plant instead 
of being marketed by the Government direct, the trade 
has nothing to fear from the effect that it will have 
on the market. As to the side cut at many other west- 
ern sawmills, he said that the manufacturers recog- 
nized that as their own problem and knew how to 
handle it. Already 15,000,000 feet of the side cut of the 
Government mill at Vancouver has been sold to manu- 
facturers. He declared that most western manufac- 
turers felt optimistic about the future of the lumber 
industry, especially the leaders who have greater op- 
portunity to judge trending conditions. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton accompanied him on the trip, and Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver, B,. C., and San Francisco were 
visited on the coast and on the return Salt Lake City 
and Denver. 








RECENT PATENTS 


See Saw guard. George H. Adam, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

1,283,104. Wood preservative and process of making 
same. Judson A. De Cew, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


1,283,105. Wood preservative treatment. 
De Cew, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

1,283,195. Log splitting machine. Albert Hunter, 
Spokane, Wash. 

1,283,196. Woodworking machine. Macintosh 
Hutchinson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Judson A, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the two weeks ending Nov. 30 five vessels 
arrived at Chicago carrying a combined cargo of 
2,708,000 feet. The largest cargo was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Nahma, Mich., and 
consisted of 874,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Nov. 20—Steamer 7. 8. Ohristie, Gladstone, Mich., 
225,000 feet, and from Wells, Mich., 210,000 feet. 

Nov. 22—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Boyne City, 
Mich., 621,000 feet. 


Nov. 25—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 
277,000 feet. 

Nov. 29—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 
874,000 feet. 

Nov. 30—Steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
501,000 feet. 





WILL INCREASE SALES FACILITIES 


As an instance of how some lumber companies view 
the future of the lumber market, the decision of offi 
cials of the Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, to extend 
its Chicago office facilities and broaden its sales force 
is cited. Tho the company has maintained a large 
warehouse and office for several years in Chicago at 
3612 South Morgan Street, where the business has 
been directed by Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of 
the company, next week the company will occupy a 
new office at 1222 Lumber Exchange Building. The 
warehouse at 3612 South Morgan Street will still be 
maintained. When Mr. Gerhart was asked why the 
company decided to give up its fine office facilities 
there and open an office downtown he said that the 
move was simply to get into the “hub of lumber 
affairs’ and extend its facilities for handling busi 
ness. 

“Redwood has been going great in recent months in 
the middle West and East and we expect that the re- 
construction period will see it going greater,” said Mr, 
Gerhart. ‘We now have several salesmen covering 
the territory we desire to reach and we intend to add 
several more. Simply getting our house in order, 
that is all. Everything looks like big business ahead 
and we intend to get our share for redwood.” 

As the trade well knows, John LD. Mershon, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is president of the company, and Mr. 
Gerhart is vice president. Since the Chicago ware- 
house was opened, several years ago, a big stock of red- 
wood for immediate shipment has been kept constantly 





P. M. GERHART, 
Vice President of Pacific Lumber Co. of Ilinois 


on hand. In order to increase its sales facilities in 
eastern territory, the New York office will soon be 
moved from 1 Madison Avenue to 222 Terminal Build 
ing, Forty-first Street and Park Avenue. The output 
of the two sawmills at Scotia, Cal., is 125,000,000 feet 
a year, and those in charge of middle west and eastern 
sales are determined that a larger percentage of the 
annual output than ever shall go into retail yard and 
factory stocks east of the Rockies. 





HOO-HOO ‘‘CONCAT’’ IN CHICAGO 

Next Thursday, Dec. 19, will be a banner day 
in the history of Chicago members of Hoo-Hoo. 
A big concatenation is being planned, and already 
several kittens who have not as yet seen the light 
of day and several reinstatements are in pros- 
pect. A banquet will take place at 6 o’clock, 
which will cost the old cats $1.50 a plate. The 
liver will be free, so kittens need not worry 
about the cost of any food that they may par- 
take. The program is being arranged by G. A. 
Vangsness, Vicegerent Snark of the northern Lili- 
nois district, A. C. Quixley, Jabberwock of the 
Supreme Nine, and a committee of other earnest 
Hoo-Hoo workers. All local and any visiting 
members are urged not only to be there but also 
to bring a kitten. As concatenation will be on 
the evening of the same day as the reconstruction 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi 
cago, it is believed that a large attendanee is 
assured for the Hoo-Hoo dinner and initiation. 





aad 


PortsMouTH (N. H.) people are making every 
effort to have the Government complete its build- 
ing program at Kittery. Strong pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the United States Housing 
Bureau thru the Navy Department and other 
sources to have the housing contract at this place 
carried out. The treatment of this proposition by 
the housing commission has not been, in the minds 
of the people, fair or just. The houses are needed 
by navy yard workers, war or no war, and the con- 
tractors, it is felt, should bé allowed to proceed. 
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[ NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











ERNEST HUTCHISON.—At Columbia, S. C., 
early in December Ernest. Hutchison, of Douglas- 
town, N. B., died of influenza. He had retired from 
active business a few years ago and had left home 
on an automobile trip about three weeks ago. When 
a young man, Mr. Hutchison bought out the in- 
terest of his father, Richard Hutchison, in the firm 
of Gilmore & Rankine, which had large lumber mills 
at Douglastown. Mr. Hutchison conducted the busi- 
ness very successfully until about ten years ago, 
when he sold out to the Miramichi Lumber Co. He 
was a member of the legislature of the Province for 
about eight years. A number of years ago he pre- 
sented the town of Douglastown with a public hall 
which cost $12,000. In 1916 he presented the town 
of Newcastle with a hospital, built and equipped at 
a cost of $100,000. During the present year he gave 
an additional building that cost $5,000. Mr. Hutchi- 
son is survived by his wife, one son, Richard, who 
is manager of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Boston, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Hugh G. Moncrief, of Win- 
nipeg. 





ARTHUR J. GILLESPIE.—Influenza, followed by 
pneumonia, has robbed St. Louis of one of its most 
promising young lumbermen, Arthur J. Gillespie, 
who died on Dec. 4, after an illness of one week. 
Altho just past 30, Mr. Gillespie had been general 
sales manager for the Lothman Cypress Co. for the 
last two years. Beginning as an office boy at the 
age of 14, Mr. Gillespie’s entire career in the lum- 
ber business had been with the Lothman company. 
He had steadily risen with that concern, until at 
the resignation of E. W. Blumer in 1916 he was 
made general sales manager. Mr. Gillespie leaves 
a widow and two children, besides his parents, two 
brothers and four sisters. The funeral took place 
Saturday, Dec. 7, with interment in Calvary Ceme- 
tery. He was a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Knights of Father Mathew and of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





ASA V. BRADRICK.—Asa V. Bradrick, one of the 
most prominent lumbermen of the Inland Empire, 
died at Spokane Thursday, Dec. 5, from pneumonia 
following influenza. His death came only two days 
after the death of his wife from the same disease. 
Mr. Bradrick went west from Indiana in 1901 and 
for several years was secretary and manager of the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co. at St. Maries, Idaho. He 
then became a heavy owner in the Gerhart-Brad- 
rick Lumber Co. and retired from the lumber busi- 
ness about two years ago to engage extensively in 
farming and blooded stock breeding. Some time be- 
fore his death he had been giving of his time and 
money to the raising of funds for the erection of a 
big hospital in Spokane for the Methodist Episcopal 
=a He was born in Brownsville, Ind., Aug. 28, 
1863. 





WILLIAM M. MERTENS.—Injuries received in a 
street car accident at Washington resulted in the 
death of William M. Mertens, a member of the firm 
F. Mertens’ Sons, at the Emergency Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 7. He was one of four brothers, the 
sons of the late Frederick Mertens, who came from 
Hamburg, Germany, to the United States many 
years ago and founded an extensive lumber busi- 
ness, besides acquiring other interests. The firm 
engaged largely in lumbering operations, William 
being the member who gave this branch his special 
attention, and operated sawmills. 


E. C. HUGHES.—At the Dalles, Ore., Nov. 26, E. 
C. Hughes, one of Seattle’s most prominent citizens, 
an attorney, died after an illness of several months. 
Altho not a lumberman, Mr. Hughes was a personal 
and business attorney for the late Chas. E. Patton, 
president of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, and 
succeeded Mr. Patton as president of that concern, 
at Mr. Patton’s death some months ago. The day 
of Mr. Hughes’ funeral in Seattle, Nov. 29, word 
was received of the death of his son, Capt. Howard 
D. Hughes, in action at the front in France. 


CAPT. G. T. HOUSTON.—At Camp Kearny, Cal., 
on Dec. 7, Capt. George Theodore Houston, jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George T. Houston, formerly of 
Chicago, and now of Vicksburg, Miss., died of double 
pneumonia. Before entering the service Capt. 
Houston had been associated with his father in the 
offices of the George T. Houston Lumber Co., a 
former Chicago company now operating in Vicks- 
burg. He was a graduate of Cornell University. 
His parents and a widow survive. The funeral 
was held in Vicksburg Dec, 11. 


JOHN E. SAMPSON.—After an illness of a few 
days from influenza John E. Sampson died at Provi- 
dence Hospital, Seattle, Dec. 4. He was vice presi- 
dent and manager of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and had lived in Seattle for the last 
three years. Previously he had resided in Tacoma 
and at Elma, Wash. He leaves a widow and child. 
He was a member of the Earlington Golf Club and 
the Metropolitan Club, Seattle. 


JAMES A. NORRIS.—Saturday morning, Dec. 7, 
at his home in Washington, Ind., James A. Norris, a 
Well known sawmill owner and lumber dealer, died 
at the age of 63. He had been ill only a short time. 
Mr. Norris was born in Daviess County, near Wash- 
ington, where he spent his entire life. When 24 
years old he engaged in the sawmill lumber busi- 
hess with his father and brother. He is survived by 
a widow and eight children. 


EDMUND A. SOUDER.—On Dec. 3 at his home in 
Philadelphia, Edmund A. Souder, head of the whole- 
sale North Carolina pine house of Edmund A. 

uder & Co., one of the oldest in that city, died at 
the age of 70. Since the death of his brother, S. 
Ashton Souder, junior member of the firm, he had 
been the active head of the business until about two 
months ago, when he retired. 
and a native of Philadelphia. 








He was unmarried 


po AMES B. McGUFFIN.—At the age of 63, James 
- McGuffin, a prominent lumberman of Marion, 
Ind., died of bronchial pneumonia after an illness 
of eight days. He is survived by a widow. Mr. Mc- 

uffin served one term as sheriff in Marion and at 
ny time was at the head of the Keller Chair Co. 


t the time of his death he was the president of th 
Marion Planing Co. " , 


LEO H. LONG.—The president and general man- 
ager of the Washington Pipe & Manufacturing Co., 
Leo H. Long, died at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. George I. Hill, 1726 North Steele Street, Ta- 
coma, Wash., aged 54. He was born in Salt Lake 
City and went to Tacoma about twenty years ago. 
His company was one of the early manufacturers 
of pipe from fir, Three daughters and a son sur- 
vive him. 





CHARLES J. MILLER.—The president of the 
Newfane (N. Y.) Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Charles J. Miller, died in. the General Hospital at 
Buffalo, Dec. 5, aged 54. He was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1890, and at once entered the 
lumber business. He was first president of the New 
York State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which he helped to organize. His death resulted 
from injuries received in an automobile collision. 


MRS. PEMBROKE M. WOMBLE.—Pembroke M. 
Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., and recently elected president of the 
Lumber Exchange in that city, is mourning the 
death of his wife, which occurred on Dec. 9. Mrs. 
Womble had been ill for a long time and had re- 
cently undergone an operation. 





THOMAS SIMPSON.—The 18-year-old son of W. 
M. Simpson, of Terre Haute, Ind., one of the best 
known lumber dealers in that State, was killed in- 
stantly near Indianapolis when an automobile which 
he was driving turned over and crushed him. He 
was in the employ of his father and was driving 
the truck to Terre Haute from Wabash, Ind., to be 
used e the lumber yard when the accident oc- 
curred. 


L. W. LINDLEY.—Lafayette Webster Lindley, a 
prominent lumber broker of Louisville, Ky., died in 
that city recently. He had retired from active 
business a few years ago. Mr. Lindley was born in 
Shoals, Ind., in 1841, and served thru the Civil War. 
He is survived by a widow, a son, Charles H. Lind- 
ley, and five daughters. 


FRANK M. STETSON.—At his home in Seattle, 
Dec. 3, Frank M. Stetson, manager of the Stetson 
Machine Works, Seattle, died at the age of 40. Be- 
sides his father, George W. Stetson, a pioneer lum- 
ber manufacturer of Seattle and president of the 
Stetson & Post Lumber Co., he leaves a widow and 
two children and his brother in Seattle. 





MRS. J. E. COOL.—Influenza claimed as a victim 
Mrs. Aura Mable McCowen Cool, wife of Joseph 
E. Cool, manager of the retail yards of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis. Besides her hus- 
band, she left a daughter, 8 years old. The funeral 
took place at her home, Concordia, Kan. 


CYRUS DOR.—The death of Private Cyrus Dor by 
accident is announced by the War Department. He 
was associated with the Dor & Steel Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis. He was on his way from Great 
Lakes to Miami, Fla., when the fatality occurred at 
Nashville. The nature of the accident was not ex- 
plained in the message. He is survived by one 
daughter. 

F. L. HUNT.—F. L. Hunt, sr., of Shreveport, La., 
is in receipt of a notice from the War Department 
of the death of his son, Sergt. F. L. Hunt, jr., a 
prominent Shreveport lumberman. The death oc- 
curred in France Oct. 16 as the result of wounds 
received in action. 





J. ROY HARVEY.—A member of the United 
States Forest Service, J. Roy Harvey, died at his 
home in Portland, Ore., Dec. 6, aged 41. He was in 
charge of the land transportation department at the 
time of his death and had been identified with the 
service for eighteen years. He is survived by two 





daughters. 
JOHN SCHNIEDERS.—The death of John 
Schnieders, for many years connected with the 


Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and at one time its 
sales manager, occurred in St. Louis on Dec, 8. 
Mr. Schnieders was 36 years old. He left a wife 
and one child. The funeral took place on Dec. 10, 


CHARLES C. MENGEL.—The 7-year-old grand- 
son of Charles C. Mengel, head of the Mengel Box 
Co., of Louisville, Charles C. Mengel, III, died last 
week after a short illness. Mr. Mengel is also con- 
nected with the C. C. Mengel & Brother Co., of 
Louisville. 





THOMAS J. DE LAITTRE.—Thomas J. De Lait- 
tre, the manager of the Camden Place yard of the 
Dixon-De Laittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis, died at 
his home in that city Dec. 7 of influenza-pneumonia. 
He was 34 years old and had been a resident of 
Minneapolis since 1910. He leaves a widow and a 
sister and brother. 





ALEXANDER U. NAIRN.—Assistant Secretary 
Alexander U. Nairn, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., died on Dec. 6 of pneumonia. Mr. 
Nairn was born in Girard, Kan., in 1882, and had 
been associated with the Long-Bell Co. since 1907. 
He is survived by a widow, three children and a 
father. 





JOHN L. DEATHERAGE.—A pioneer lumberman 
of Kansas City, Mo., John L. Deatherage, died at 
the home of his daughter on Nov. 30, aged 63. Be- 
fore his retirement two years ago he was president 
of the Deatherage Lumber Co. He leaves a widow, 
two daughters and a son. 





THOMAS BENTON HOUGH.—Thomas Benton 
(Jack) Hough, manager of the Beaumont (Tex.) 
retail yard of the Kirby Lumber Co. for the last 
six years, died at that place Dec. 8 of pneumonia, 
aged 31. 





W. W. SHORT.—The head of the Short Lumber 
Mills, Mumfordsville, Ky., W. W. Short, died of 
heart failure at the age of 63 after an illness of one 
year. In addition to his lumber business Mr. Short 
operated a large farm. 








EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
|| EXTRA *A*’S 


RELIABLE. 
Red Cedar Shingles always 
Dependable.—They are Na- 
ture’s product, and any one 
can tell their quality at a 
glance, while ittakesachem- 
ist to determine the quality 
of artificial roofings, 
TRADE MARK DURABLE, 
Red Cedar Shingles do not rot, rust, crack or blister. They 
are proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. They 
will wear out by the mechanical action of the weather be- 
fore they willdecay. Properly laid, they will last forty to 
fifty years; in many cases they have lasted longer, 
BEAUTIFUL, 
Artistic in Form.—Their form lends itself most readily to 
beautiful designs. All substitute roofings which have any 
pretensions to beauty imitate the shingle form, 


We can load “Clear A” Red Cedar, 4” jor 6” Bevel Siding, 




















8’ to 18’ N. B. with the above Brands, B. C. Manufactured, 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., sicrie* wast. 

















White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 
Oregon | Selects and Pattern Western | Factory Stocks 
White Lumber White Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
White Dimension White Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine Mouldings Woods (Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinols 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSIION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y¥ 
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ee, MixedCars 
< Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
BOX SHOOKS—FIR—-SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE j 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 























Hine 


Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


Me 





sens 


é 





Ship and 


Construction | LMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
H YELLOW PIN LONG LEAF Le 


SHORT LEAF Ss 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


Chicago, IIl. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 

















Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘“TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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‘oak LIMBERS 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


$ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Hanceville—The Bland Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co, has sold out to J. W. Durer & Son. 

ARKANSAS. Piggott—C. C. Johnson & Sons have 
gone out of business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Cummer Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Putnam Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Taylor Ridge—The Alexander Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

INDIANA. South Bend—The Consumers Lumber 
Co. has gone out of business. 

Tocsin—The firm of Woodward & Kelly succeeds 
A. P. Kelly in the lumber business. 

IOWA. Wellman—The Gardner & Hambright 
Lumber Co. succeeds Gardner & Grassell in the 
lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The V. L. McCarty 
Co. and the Reliance Lumber Co., of which V. L. 
McCarty is also manager, have both gone out of 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Three Rivers—The_ Corlett-Stone 
Lumber Co., which operates a line of yards in Sou- 
thern Michigan with main office at Three Rivers, 
has bought the lumber and coal yard of the Vicks- 
burg Lumber Co., Vicksburg, Mich. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—George W. Headley, 
manager of the Poplarville Sawmill, has moved his 
mill to Tiger, Ala. 

MISSOURI. Shelbina—The Cotton Lumber Co. 
has moved its headquarters to Columbia, Mo. 

NEBRASKA. Kimball—The business of Irwin & 
Kennemer is now operated under the name of John 
A. Irwin. 

NEVADA. Yerington-—A, lL. Swanburg has bought 
an interest in the Citizens’ Coal, Lumber & Supply 
Co. (inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Weldon—The Dixon & Poole 
Manufacturing Co. has changed its name to Dixon 
Lumber & Millwork Co. 

NEW YORK. Saratoga Springs—The business of 
KE. R. Todd is now conducted under the name of 
Todd & Milliman. 

OHIO. Mansfield—The controlling interest in the 
Constance Lumber Co. has been bought by the 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co, 

Millersburg—The property of the Millersburg Lum- 
ber Co, has been taken over by T. J. Schnee, of 
Akron, one of the former stockholders of the old 
firm, and Guy Patterson, of Millersburg. 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—The Briggs Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
$50,000. 

Idabel—The Idabel Lumber Co. has been sold to 
Griffith & Goolsby. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The Tellers-Sommerhof 
Organ Co. has changed the name to Tellers-Kent 
Organ Co. 

Stroudsburg—John L. Westbrook has purchased 
an interest in the Frisbie Lumber Co. and has been 
made manager and treasurer of that company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Claremont—The name of the 
Home Lumber Co. has been changed to the Mitchell 
Co. 


TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Saunders Manufac- 
turing Co, has been bought by Piggly Wiggly (Inc.), 
a Memphis concern which manufactures store fix- 
tures. 

TEXAS. Plano—The Adamson Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Plano Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. lLuray—-Bailey Bros. have sold out 
to the Mims Material Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., has opened an office 
in Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Stockholders of 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., which has 
mills at Richmond, Gauley Mills and Holcomb, in 
this State, will meet at the principal office of the 
company in Seranton, Pa., Dec. 19, for the purpose 
of considering a resolution to increase the capital 
stock from $3,000,000 to $3,200,000. 


WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay 
ge Package Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Cedars, Ltd., 
has purchased a mill at Hatzie from the Munn & 
Murphy Shingle Co., and will remodel for the pur- 
pose of combining the shingle and lumber cut, 
amounting to about 75,000 feet, B. M., a 9-hour day. 
The company has been reorganized with a capital 
of $100,000. The new officers are A. M. McGougan, 
formerly of Port Arthur, Ont., president; Cc. 
Bickell, manager of the Coast Quarries, vice presi- 
dent; and W. Ellis, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany recently bought 60,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber in Lynn Valley and has over 200,000,000 feet of 
timber, 75 percent of which is the finest cedar in 
British Columbia, according to cruisers. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Brownsville—The Leal Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—The Edgar Lum- 
ber & Box Co, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000. Incorporators: E. C. Sharer, F. M. Mc- 
Mahon and D. Schmidt. 

Greeley—The Rocky Mountain Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated to exploit a timber tract in the 
Routt National Forest and will build a mill. Of- 
ficers: C. H. Ramsay, president; D. R. McArthur, 
vice-president; C. T. Neill, treasurer; R. E. Win- 
born, secretary. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Canal Timber & 
Trading Co. (Inc.) has been incorporated with a 
capital of $500,000 to acquire timber lands and to 
deal in standing timber. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Allen Spool & 
Wood Turning Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $275,000, to operate in Boston and Mystic, 
Conn. Wood products of various kinds will be man- 


ufactured. Incorporators: John J. Conway, of Ros- 
lindale: Roy C. Cool, of Cambridge, and Jane A. Hay, 
of Dorchester. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Central Mill & Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The T. F. Bailey Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. Incor- 
porators: T. F. Bailey, Jackson; Frank Anderson, 
Canton; J. B. Pickle, Philadelphia. They will oper- 
ate a sawmill and a spoke factory. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The Chadwick Land, 
Timber & Livestock Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. Incorporators: C. F. Terhune, 
E. A. Terhune, C. E. Randall, W. Ed. Wright, sr., 
W. Ed. Wright, jr. 

NEW YORK. Watertown—The St. Regis Falls 
Wood Corporation has been organized with a capital 
of $30,000 to deal in wood, pulp, lumber, ete. In- 
corporators: Floyd L. Carlisle, Carl B. Martin and 
Roy K. Ferguson, all of Watertown. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—The Kembrick- 
Riddle Co. has been chartered to do business in Gas- 
tonia, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, 
$10,000 of which has been paid in. 

Wilmington—The Bolivia Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by G. B. Empie, 
E. G. Howard and Adam Empie. 

OREGON. Wheeler—The Comstock Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been incorporated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The Combination 
Ironing Board & Step Ladder Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $5,000. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Cherokee Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000, with offices in the Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co. Building. The company will engage in the 
wholesale hardwood business, beginning Jan. 1. Of- 
ficers: W. L. Crenshaw, president; R. D. Trippett, 
vice president and general manager; C. L. Wheeler, 
treasurer; and J. T. Jones, secretary. Mr. Trippett 
and Mr. Jones will be in active charge of the busi- 
ness. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the Foster-Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co. The officers are E. Walker Foster, of the 
Foster Lumber Co.; J. G. Newbegin, of the New- 
begin Lumber Co., and D. C. Scott. The capital 
stock of the company is placed at $25,000. The new 
company will combine the interests of the companies 
represented. 

Tacoma—The Wood Staveless Barrel Co. has been 
incorporated by W. W. Wood, A. B. Sykes, F. D. 
Wilson and J. B. Cromwell, all of Tacoma, to manu- 
facture barrels without staves. The capital stock 
is $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—A charter has been granted 
to the New Brunswick Sulphate Fibre Co. (Ltd.), of 
Montreal, capital, $600,000. The new company will 
take over the plant and assets of a company of the 
same name at Millerton, on the Miramichi, which 
was incorporated in 1917. The incorporators of the 
new company are C. Howard Smith, William D. 
Robb, Harold Crabtree, William D. Hutchins and 
John J. Meagher, all of Montreal. The company will 
manufacture and deal in logs, pulpwood, pulp, paper 
and lumber generally. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO. Greeley—The Rocky Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., a newly organized concern, will build a 
sawmill on Elk River, of 40,000 feet daily capacity. 
R. E. Winborn, of Greeley, is secretary. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The Enterprise Lumber 
Co., under the management of W. D. Youmans, has 
added equipment to the plant to manufacture boxes 
and crates. 

KENTUCKY. Mayking—Wiley W. Gibson & Son 
are reported to be about to develop a timber tract 
on Pine Creek and to install a mill. 

OREGON. Marcola—The new mill of the Fischer 
Lumber Co. will be ready to begin operations in a 
short time. The mill has a capacity of 100,000, or 
double that of the old mill which was burned a few 


months ago. 
CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Bell Earnest Lumber Co. 
has had a loss by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Weed—Fire in the commissary 
building of the Weed Lumber Co. caused a loss of 
about $2,500, partly covered by insurance. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—A fire which threat- 
ened a great loss at the plant of the A. W. Burritt 
Lumber Co. was quickly extinguished by good work 
on the part of the firemen with only a small loss. 

IOWA. Angus—The N. P. Burk & Co. lumber 
yard was destroyed by fire, the loss being estimated 
at between $5,000 and $6,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

KANSAS. Sycamore—The Sycamore Lumber Co. 
has had a loss by fire. 

MAINE. East Eddington—Fire, believed to have 
been incendiary, entirely destroyed a sawmill of 
the A. F. Merrill Co., with loss of from $4,000 to 
$5,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Fire which is supposed 
to have broken out from a defective wire, damaged 
buildings and other property at the Speddin Ship- 
building Co. at Boston Street and Kenwood Avenue 
to the amount of $150,000. The blaze extended from 
the ship yard to the place of the Canton Lumber 
Co., almost adjoining, but the loss there was not 
important. Patterns valued at $50,000 are said to 
have been destroyed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Fernwood—The Fernwood Lumber 
Co. suffered a $6,000 loss by fire in the planing mill. 

Hattiesburg—Fire destroyed the cross arm fac- 
tory of R. R. Akers and badly damaged the shuttle 
block factory of Price & Norris. The tota 
loss is estimated at $65,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. The greatest loss was of finished products 
ready for shipment. It is said many thousands 0 
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shuttles ready for shipment were burned. Five 
freight cars were also destroyed. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Fire destroyed the 
crating mill at Sinclairville, causing a loss of over 
$5,000. The mill was owned by the Southern Lum- 
ber Co., of Jamestown. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The box factory 
of Joseph Wasser was damaged by fire recently. 

TEXAS. Waco—The Texas Lumber & Coal Co. 
has had a fire loss. 

VERMONT. Putney—Fire destroyed the build- 
ings owned by the C. E. Bradley Corporation on 
Dec. 3, one of them being the brush handle factory 
anc the other a warehouse. The loss is set at about 
$30,000. Both buildings were well insured. Irwin 
C. Bradley, head of the corporation, stated that the 
company would probably not rebuild at Putney, as 
one branch of the business has already been moved 
to Brattleboro. 

WISCONSIN. Phillips—A large 5-stall dry kiln, 
belonging to the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., was 
damaged by fire recently. The engine room, fan 
room and three stalls with contents were burned. 

Racine—The Maibohm Motor Co. has had a recent 


fire loss. NEW RES 


MISSOURI. Jefferson City—Neutwig Bros., in the 
planing mill and contracting business, will open a 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Brilltiant—Earl N. Everson has purchased 
an acre of ground and several buildings and is pre- 
paring to handle lumber and building supplies. 

OREGON. La Grande—The Williams Lumber Co. 
has recently begun a planing mill and lumber busi- 
ness. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The H. T. Lam- 
bert Co., dealer in mine supplies and equipment, 
has purchased the plant of the Ackerman Lumber 
Co. and will devote it to the manufacture of mine 


‘TIMBERLAND SALES 


Nashville, Ark., Dec. 10.—Lewelling & Price Wil- 
liams have bought all the timber and cut-over lands 
formerly owned by the Nashville Lumber Co. 


Pensacola, Fla., Dec. 9.—McMillan Bros. pur- 
chased 3,500 acres of land and will cut timber. 


Olean, N. Y., Dec, 10.—Joseph Galletts, of this 
city, has purchased the 60-acre farm known as the 
Jordan Farm, near Richburg. The tract contains a 
large quantity of saw timber which Mr. Galletts 
plans to begin cutting at once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 9.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for Glaser, Rohrer & Co. 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 11.—A verdict in favor of 
the defendant, for $2,507, has been rendered by a 
jury in the case of the Brown Land & Lumber Co. 
against Thomas Oise. The company sued for $6,000 
for alleged overpayment on a lumbering contract. 
The defendant counterclaimed for $2,600, which was 
alleged to have been underpaid on the contract in 
question and on previous contracts. 








Toronto, Ont., Dec. 7.—Lauder, Spears & How- 
land, who operate a mill at Pakesley, Ont., have as- 
signed to Harry Vigeon, Toronto. A meeting of 
creditors will be held on Friday, Dec. 13. ‘ 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 10.—Receiver J. J. White 
has named Dec. 26 as the date for the sale of the 
Liberty-White Railroad, from Tylertown to Liberty, 
its franchises, rights of way, buildings, steel, roll- 
ing stock, etc., at McComb, Miss. This railroad was 
Started by Capt. White, and was used as a logging 
road when he operated a sawmill at McComb, one 
of the first of any size to be built in that section. 





COMBATING CATERPILLAR PESTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 9.—District Forester 
George H. Cecil says that a species of caterpillar 
known as the western oak looper has defoliated 
many oak trees in western Washington and in the 
Rogue River and Willamette valleys of Oregon. 
As a rule this does not kill the trees, but does some 
damage. The Bureau of Entomology recommends 
the following method of combating the pest: As 
soon as the young worms are noticed in numbers 
spray the foliage with a mixture of six pounds of 
arsenate of lead paste, or three pounds of arsenate 
of lead powder, to one hundred gallons of water. 
Keeping the trunks and larger branch of the tree 
free from moss also helps, as many of the eggs are 
laid in the moss. If this is done in the winter the 
eggs are destroyed. The moss may be scraped off 
and burned, or sprayed with a erude oil emulsion 
of carbolie tree oil to kill the eggs. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 30 


Tho many varied stories are heard about the 
present state of the Chicago lumber market, the 
truth seems to be that the volume of business at 
present. is no more nor no less than should be 
expected at this period of the year. Of course 
conditions are somewhat different from those in 
any previous year, as just before going into the 
usual dull period the great war reached the 
armistice stage with its reacting effect on business. 
Most members of the lumber trade believe that it 
has been a great piece of good fortune that the 
armistice came when it did, because had it come in 
active times it might have cut business off sud- 
denly. This is the time of the year when business 
men take inventory and do not expect much buy- 
ing or selling, so the interim of quietness gives a 
splendid time for lumbermen to readjust them- 
selves and get their houses in order for trade that 
may develop in the spring. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
mepentes by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
ade, 


Tr: 
RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED DEC, 7 
Lumber Shingles 
BEMIS <eivsy'susa'ove ale censisueseieve 40,610,000 3,942,000 
MO cdg ne cs Cio 68,151,000 12,964,000 
POOOIWINDD 66:56. ates 27,541,000 9,022,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 7 
Lumber Shingles 
BR oe nearer eon. 2,205,773,000 273,205,000 
| RNAS phate ae Api ee See 3,225,602,000 592,657,000 
PPOODRRBG: .5:5'o 06:40 urs 1,019,829,000 319,452,000 


SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC, 7 


Lumber Shingles 


1918 ied etelel thavy ecure aie 18,980,000 2,658,000 
BRIM CG Sctt cesar a gcen asi. mae tadens 27,165,000 8,999,000 
MIGREBSRO” 55k oie 35.5% 8,185,000 6,341,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 7 


Lumber Shingles 


1918 AY ae Py 1,022,348,000 154,919,000 
BOM aa NOR gta ars ae scales lore 1,462,957,000 401,945,000 
DOCTORRE S585 cs 440,609,000 247,026,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Dec. 10, 1918, were: 


_ CLASS No. Value. 
CAT ESE EC er 2 $ 1,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 16 35,250 

»,000 and under Ce ae 2 11,000 

10,000 and under 25,000...... Pal” bxeublecgen a teye 

25,000 and under i ae 2 60,000 

90,000 and under $100,000...... Seton Bees 
VEY "RIOOO00 «5c. os ca ces ee Ser) oes 

J CESS ye oa ee 22 $ 107,450 


Average valuation for week...... rere 4,884 


Totals previous week............ ay 
Average valuation previous week. . aa 
Totals corresponding week 1917.. 3 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec, 10, 1918.... 1,94! 
74 


33,296,137 
Totals corresponding period 1917. 3, 


) 
4 65,443,370 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—There are no changes in north- 
ern pine, except that distributers are getting ready 
for a good spring trade, which they confidently ex- 
pect. Present volume is no more than could be ex- 
pected at this time of year, even if a great war had 
not just closed, so the quietness is nothing unusual, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 9.—There has beer some 
improvement in orders in the last week or two, but 
manufacturers do not expect any great buying ac- 
tivity for some time. As usual, the first buying de- 
velopments after inventories have been taken will 
favor the west Coast mills and the northern mills 
will profit when it comes to placing orders needing 
quicker action. Already there is a prospect of im- 
proved factory demand for upper grades, the only 
kind of stock now in abundant supply. Medium and 
low-grade stock is rather below normal in supply 
and prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The white pine market 
shows no improvement. Lack of building opera- 
tions, shipping difficulties, uncertainty of the near 
future of house building and the wooden ship-build- 
ing outlook are responsible. Prices remain fairly 
firm. Quotations: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $184; 24%4- to 
3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; select, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 
2%-, 3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4 to 
8/4, $105; barn boards No, 2, 5-inch, $59, 6- to 8- 
inch $62, 10-inch $65, 12-inch $68. 


New York, Dec. 10.—Buying continues light and 
wholesalers look for little new business until after 
the first of the year. Stocks at mill points are re- 
ported low and while prices may recede a little in 
the next few weeks there is no worry about the 
future because stocks are low in all consuming 
points in this section. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The white pine market 
is quiet, with firm prices. Some dealers look for 
lower prices in crating, admitting their brisk trade 
is over. They say that since business was on an 
abnormal scale, it will have to drop back to normal. 
Other sellers can see little prospect of a decline in 
prices with present high production costs, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.;, Dec. 10.—The last stock 


yard employees are sorting the stock and placing 
it in piles for the winter. Dealers report a number 
of their former employees returning from the serv; 
ice and help is more plentiful. Comparatively little 
buying is reported and a number of the yards are 
preparing to take their annual inventories. 
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WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is 
in_a congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home 
of the Transportation, Rateey and Masonic Club, with a 


total membership of over 4 


Rates from $2.00 per day. 











All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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FOR % 


Christmas 
Give a Book 


and make it a book filled with 
the humor, philosophy and sen- 
timent of the lumber business. 


The Ideal Gift 


from a lumberman or fora lum- 
berman is one of the works of 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet’’, the poet who put 
the lumber industry on the 
library tables of America. 


Give one of these: 


~] Tote-Road 











TOTE-ROAD ‘ 
R] AND TRAIL and Trail 
| i Superbly illustrated in 
4 colors by Oliver Kemp, 


and filled from cover to 
Cover with songs of the 
Saw and ax. Will give 
your friends a new idea 
of lumber and #lumber 
ing. $1.25 postpaid. 


OOUCLAS MALLUCH 














The 
Woods 


Every sentence an es- 
say on lumber and life, 
flashing with humor or 
stirring the heart with 
sentimentand good com- 
mon-sense philosophy. 
Includes Mr. Malloch’s 
poem ‘‘ Today ’’, the 
most widely quoted poem 
by a living American. 
A beautiful book, $1.00 
postpaid. 


THE WQ@DS 





Resawed 


Fables 


is a collection of the fun- 
niest prose writings of 
**the lumberman poet.’’ 


In fact, it is the fun- 
niest book ever written 
about the lumber busi- 
ness or any other busi- 
ness. ‘That's its pur- 
pose. 





It is the everyday ex- 
periences of the lumberman, told with a smile. 
Every lumberman owes it to himself and friends. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


”? 
“In Forest Land 
Third Edition. 

Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of 
their world and in their language. It’s the book 
that sold faster than we could print it, the first 
edition being exhausted in four weeks. You 
can make no mistake in giving it to a friend. 
Designed particularly for gift and library pur- 
poses—printed in old style type on antique pa- 
per, bound in silk green cloth, gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. Postpaid,$1.25. 


Address the Publisher: 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The dimension market is 
not at all active, while prices remain firm. Naturally 
at this time of year stock taking depresses trading 
somewhat. Then the much looked for spurt in 
building operations with the ending of the war has 
not developed. The mills are not producing much, 
so the firmness of prices is generally maintained. 
Current quotations for dimension remain unchanged 
at $48 for 8-inch and under. With random the case 
is about the same. Dominion and Maine mills are 
finding. the retailers hard to interest. Prices cur- 
rent are: 2x3, 2x4, $35; 2x6, 2x7, $385 to $36; 2x8, 
$39 to $40; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50. These 
prices fairly represent present sales, tho in some 
cases a little more is secured where the longer 
lengths are well in evidence. The board market 
is dull. Random spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, are sold $39 to $40. Matched spruce boards, 
clipped, are quoted $44 to $45. 


New York, Dec. 10.—The building outlook is suf- 
ficiently uncertain to keep yards from buying to any 
extent. Inquiries are more active and yards are in 
a more receptive mood than they were a month ago. 
The building demand is likely to be delayed to such 
an extent that yards will not feel like buying much 
beyond current requirements. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—Conditions are quiet with white 
cedar products and distributers are contenting them- 
selves with prospects. The spring trade is expected 
to loom good for posts and poles and, if building 
materializes to any pronounced extent, also good for 
shingles. Production this winter will be below nor- 
mal, which will also be a market help. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 9.—There is not much 
doing in the post and pole market here. Uncer- 
tainty as to next season's pole requirements is 
troubling operators and they are awaiting the re- 
sults of efforts being made to get the Government 
to signify about how much will be wanted for tele- 
phone and telegraph line construction next year. 
Production is sure to be light, as camps are short 
of labor and some have been unable to open up 


at all. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—Tho the movement of hard- 
woods is quiet, it is surprising, some relate, that 
business since the armistice was signed has been 
better than before. If the building trade revives, 
then there will be a fine spring demand for hard- 
woods for sash, doors and millwork. Factory trade 
for hardwoods keeps going fairly well, especially 
furniture and musical instruments. Stocks of hard- 
woods, both north and south, are below normal and 
production in the next few months will also be that 
way, Say producers. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 9.—Increased demand 
from manufacturers of flooring and interior finish 
is already assured to the trade in this section, tho 
it may not develop for some weeks yet. The out- 
look is considered good for a big revival in demand 
from automobile factories and furniture men. Trade 
is quiet, but there is no surplus of stocks and low 
grades are very short. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—The hardwood market 
is in process of adjustment. Railroad buying con- 
tinues steadily, but box factories have eased up on 
their demands. Cancelations on wagon and truck 
stock have been more frequent. There is a fair 
inquiry for interior finish, but orders have not yet 
been placed in any quantity. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—Demand for most hard- 
woods continues rather quiet, altho a few orders 
come in. One sale made during the week was for 
five cars of 2-inch oak. Furniture factories are 
making inquiries for lumber, but yet have not begun 
buying considerably. The box factories are all busy, 
despite cancelations of orders for ammunition and 
similar boxes, but they are well supplied with lum- 
ber and are not buying now. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—There is a fair amount 
of inquiry going thru the hardwood trade, but only 
light buying has resulted. There is less sentiment 
in the market that lumber is due for an early de- 
cline. In the quartered white oak section prices 
are unchanged, but No. 1 common quartered red oak 
is selling $5 higher at $60 for inch and $65 for 
2-inch. 
$66 and $71 and 2-inch No. 2 common has sold $2 
off at $40. There is an advance of $2 to $82 in 2- 
inch FAS plain white and red oak, and of $3 in No. 
1 common strips to $39. The following advances of 
$2 are reported: No. 1 common and selects, inch, 
to $49, No. 1 common to $46 and No. 2 common to 
$36. There has been a decline of $1 to $42 in 2- 
inch No. 2 common and of $2 to $44 in 2-inch sound 
wormy. Every other of the more than a hundred 
grades and thicknesses quoted has held firm, in- 
cluding mine, bridge, crossing and crating stocks 
of all sizes. Willow has been irregular, with de- 
clines of $4 in inch FAS to $48 and No. 1 common 
to $38, but No. 2 common is up $1 to $28 and log 
run up $2 to $36. Chestnut has added $1 to the 
price advances of last week on the following grades: 
FAS, 2-inch to $67; No. 1 common, 2-inch to $48; 
sound wormy, inch to $36, and 2-inch to $41. No. 
2 common wormy has made the same advance as 
sound wormy. What few changes are reported in 
the sale prices of gum are advances, and in the 
inch stocks, as follows: FAS red $1 to $48, No. 1 
common sap $1 to $29 and No. 2 common sap $2 to 


No. 1 common and selects are down $1 to- 


$26; No. 1 common tupelo $1 to $30 and No. 2 com- 
mon $2 to $28. Ash, hickory, the maples, the elms, 
beech and birch all have held their prices of the 
previous week. The hardwood market has been 
one of the firmest in a long time and indicates 
strongly the intention of distributers and manu- 
facturers in this section to stand with the law of 
supply and demand. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—A certain measure of 
hesitancy prevails. The quotations are well sus- 
tained. There are buyers who believe that values 
will go lower, because of the prospect of a much 
more liberal labor supply, a reduction in freight 
rates and similar factors. But the requirements 
of the country are not likely to be smaller than 
usual, but rather larger, while foreign countries 
are to be heard from. It would seem reasonable 
to look for a big revival of exports. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—While prices remain firm 
at the figures of the last few weeks, dealers are 
not expecting any increase in business for some 
time. Dealers are cautious, in view of the change 
made by the armistice, the return to the general 
market of those who have been largely handling 
war orders for some time, and the fact that in- 
ventory time is near. There is some business pass- 
ing, of course, but it is mostly for current needs. 
Demand from piano makers, furniture dealers and 
pleasure boat dealers is not quite up to normal. 
There is some business of only fair volume with 
the implement makers. Current quotations are: 
Inch, oak, quartered, $120 to $130; plain, $82 to 
$88; red birch, $78 to $80; birch, sap, $67 to $70; 
basswood, $72 to $74; maple, $68 to $70. 


New York, Dec. 10.—Trade is dull but stocks are 
limited and prices are well maintained. Inquiries 
are beginning to come in from sources that have 
been forced to hold off during the last few months. 
Good poplar is in demand but cheaper grades are 
dull, Plain oak is well called for but mill offerings 
are limited. Much interest has developed in the 
prospect of improvement in the local millwork de- 
mand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The hardwbod demand 
has been quiet for the last few weeks, tho some of 
the large concerns report a slight improvement. 
There will not be much doing during the balance of 
this year, for while consumers are in need of stock 
in many instances they do not want to carry it over 
in their inventories. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 9.—There is considerable in- 
quiry for bill stock, but the call for boards is only 
fair in oak. Ash and walnut are quiet. Only a 
small amount of stock is going on sticks. Prices are 


unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—Hemlock distributers can see 
nothing but a supply far less than demand when 
spring comes and so are content with present busi- 
ness, which is quiet. Even if the building program 
does not develop to the extent that some prophesy, 
it will not take a big building program to clean up 
hemlock stocks, ‘Prices remain strong. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—Manufacturers and 
distributers of hemlock are waiting for a develop- 
ment of the demand that seems assured at an 
early day. Inquiries are reassuring and a few book- 
ings are reported at unchanged prices, altho there 
is a disposition toward higher prices on some items, 
particularly heavy plank. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Little is stirring in the 
hemlock trade. The lack of mill or other construc- 
tion requiring heavy timbers has kept this branch 
of the market quiet for some time, together with 
railroad transportation difficulties and the smaller 
cut of last season. Retailers are evincing very little 
interest in clipped hemlock boards. They are quoted 
generally at $39, but there are some sales ranging 
as low as $38. 


New York, Dec. 10.—Buying is dull and while 
the amount available for commercial purposes has 
increased, yards see little necessity of buying much 
and prefer to hold off for at least a few weeks in 
hope of slight price concessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Lack of immediate use 
for hemlock and the uncertainty of the building 
situation make the trade in this wood very quiet. 
Retailers are planning to hold off for several weeks 
before placing any large orders for spring. They 
feel that prices will have to come down somewhat. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Buving is less 
active than for several weeks and dealers express 
the opinion that there will be less with the ap- 
proach of the holidays. Prices hold firm and dealers 
are inclined to the belief that there will be no 
weakness along this line. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—There is no diminution in the 
demand for poplar, which has enjoyed a steady trade 
for many months. It looks as if peace time demand 
would eclipse war time business. Easily the demand 
ought to be better than the supply. Prices are 
strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—Local stocks suffice for 
all requirements likely to develop, but the holders 
have confidence in the future and adhere closely to 
the quotations that have been given for some time. 
Quiet conditions at this season will not cause ul- 
easiness, because the end of the year is approach- 
ing, when business is always uneventful, Also it ts 
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time when unfavorable weather conditions may be 
expected to interfere with the production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—Poplar continues to 
display more activity than many other woods and 
there has been an improved demand the past week 
for panel and wide No. 1, FAS and the sap grades 
that were strong a week ago, with small price ad- 
vances on the former and the others remaining 
steady. Siding and dimension are more active but 
at unchanged prices. Mills report considerable re- 
duction of dry stocks with little addition of new 
lumber to the supply not yet available for the mar- 
ket. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The poplar market shows 
no change. There is a moderately small but regu- 
lar volume of business passes. While practically 
none is sold for interior finishing purposes, there is 
some regularly disposed of to the makers of fancy 
boxes and similar purposes and some of the heavier 
stock is sold for heavy crating. Prices current, inch, 
are $98 to $102. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Handlers of poplar are 
inclined to be optimistic about the future of the 
trade, as they feel that it will benefit much by a 
revival of the commercial demand for automobiles, 
manufacturers of which are usually heavy purchas- 
ers. At present the poplar trade is quiet, with a 
good deal smaller demand than formerly for the 
lower grades. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 9.—Inquiry shows a decided 
improvement and some business is going the rounds. 
The call is for high grades. Stocks are low, with 
little going on sticks. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 

Chicago, Dec. 11.—Reports reaching the Chicago 
market from the west Coast indicate that the mar- 
ket there is stiffening somewhat because of a growth 
in the volume of orders placed. Buying in this 
market of west Coast products is not very much 
from Chicago but fairly good from Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Fir distributers expect a good business, es- 
pecially after the first of the year, and also expect 
spruce to be more active. Red cedar shingles have 
weakened slightly from last week. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7.—Seasonal quiet is the rule 
among the fir mills, where production at 62,000,000 
feet is about 22 percent below normal. Orders are 
20 percent below actual production and shipment is 
1.4 percent below actual production. In sharp con- 
trast with a somewhat weak undertone in the 
market, many manufacturers are holding for 
stronger prices. Some of the mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to shut down for annual 
repairs, in preparation for big business as soon as 
spring trade opens. Despite inactivity, a feeling of 
buoyancy pervades the industry. Labor is much 
easier, due to increased supply. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 7.—The fir lumber market is 
looking better in that yard business is improving. 
It looks now as if yard stock has reached bedrock 
prices. Red cedar shingles have improved the last 
few days and stars are now quoted at $2.40 at the 
mill and clears at $2.80. Spruce box lumber is 
quoted at $17 to $18 at the mill, the reduction in 
the output owing to the shutting down of airplane 
stock production having strengthened quotations. 
The improvement in red cedar shingle prices is 
largely due to the fact that few mills are in opera- 
tion. Many fir mills have shut down and this will 
largely curtail the output for the winter. 





Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7.—Mills report a good com- 
mercial call for lumber from the East, altho the 
total does not equal the amount of business the 
Government canceled. The feeling among the mill- 
men is of optimism. The volume of eastern busi- 
ness has been even larger since the armistice than 
the mills had expected. Output is 10 to 15 percent 
below normal and will likely remain so, as there is 
a great deal of curtailment discussion. Prices are 
mostly firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—Fir inquiry in this 
market is very good, tho the volume of orders is 
small. Meantime, however, prices have been stead- 
ily growing stronger, and most items of uppers 
have advanced $4.50, with dimension off up $1. On 
other items quotations range down to $2 off list 
23. The market outlook is considered very bright. 


WESTERN PINES 
Chicago, Dec. 11.—All the western pines ought to 
witness a good demand in this market after the first 
of the year, but present business is not much 
changed. The trade expects the sash and door in- 
dustry to revive greatly and consequently be in the 
market for large stocks of western pines. Prices 


remain stiff. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—Not much in the way of in- 
creased volume is expected until after the first of 
next year and then the retail yards are expected to 
come into the market for good sized stocks of red- 
wood. In the meantime business is quiet. Prices 
remain strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 7.—Lumber is holding up 
pretty weil for this season of the year, when yard 
Stocks are always allowed to run down. A fair 
proportion of the redwood output is still being 
shipped to the East and there are indications that 
next year’s rail-shipping business will be unusu- 
ally large. <A revival of building during the coming 
year is expected before very long that will help the 
yard business. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 10.—Stocks are offered more lib- 
erally but the labor situation is expected to have its 
disappointing elements accounting for decreased 
production during the winter, on account of can- 
celation of Government orders which will change 
the condition so far as preference in labor is 
concerned, The box demand is weak and all thru 
the market there is a decided inclination to await 
developments. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—New business in short- 
leaf lumber continues hard to get and wholesalers 
say that scarcely anything is being done. Prices 
are generally being well maintained by the mills, 
tho in some grades a lower range prevails. In the 
opinion of most dealers the lower grades seem 
likely to decline during the next few weeks, owing 
to the lack of demand. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Trade continues dull in 
North Carolina. Partition and flooring are in lit- 
tle demand by the retailers, owing to the lack of 
house and other wooden building operations. Even 
roofers are very hard to sell. Any concessions from 
the maximum prices fixed by the Government fail 
to stir up much trade. With their stocks far below 


normal and stock-taking time on or near, retailers 





are particularly hard to interest, even with low 
prices and promises of quick delivery. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—The feeling of uncer- 


tainty noted of late persists, tending to cause mate- 
rial variations in the quotations. Some feel that 
prices will go lower, while others believe that prices 
will hold firm and may even go higher. This di- 
versity of opinion tends to unsettlement. Freight 
rates by water have already begun to show a de- 
cline. Not a few of the wholesalers, therefore, have 
concluded to take on nothing except immediate 


business. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—It is understood that some of 
the larger manufacturers of southern pine intend 
to ask stronger prices as soon as the Government 
price is removed on Dec. 23. Certainly there is no 
feeling among them and most Chicago distributers 
that prices will recede. Southern pine distributers 
expect a building revival during the next few months 
despite the fact that some say no revival will take 
place so long as prices of material and labor remain 
high. A recession in prices of all kinds, some point 
out, will delay building much more than under 
present prices. Southern pine, being a leading 
building wood in this market, will witness a tre- 
mendous Chicago market when the city gets on its 
building togs again. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec, 9.—Demand is not large, but 
this is not regarded as unusual, this being inventory 
month. Still, there is some buying by country yards, 
and St. Louis has been visited by a number of buyers 
for line yards who are sounding out the situation 
before placing orders They declare that stocks 
are low and with the expectation of a big business 
this spring they expect to order soon. Some re- 
tailers are of the idea that perhaps prices may de- 
cline, but manufacturers say otherwise, and they 
look for an advance of about $2 a thousand on such 


items as No. 3 boards and dimension. The labor. 


situation is reported in some cases to be a bit im- 
proved, Only a few cars are being placed in transit 
these days and this is being done largely by small 
manufacturers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—Comparatively little 
business is being done with southern pine. Some 
boards are to be had, but there is little dimension. 
Inquiry is not coming into the market in the volume 
one would expect with yard stocks known to be 
short and with the probability that prices on most 
items will soar when the Government restrictions 
are removed, There is some demand from the 
Kast, but the Southwest is not showing any great 
interest in the market. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 9.—There is fair inquiry 
and some business is coming in, but the trade in 
general seems to be holding off. Commercial de- 
mand is normally quiet and the holding-off tendency 
is accentuated by reports that government prices 
will go into the discard later in the month. Demand 
for some items of car and railway material is re- 
ported brisk. Mill stocks are more or less broken. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—There is not much 
change in the pine market. While the mills have 
stocks available for the market, they will supply 
but a limited demand, and there is no prospect 
that they can be replenished at any less cost for a 
long time. Therefore, there is no disposition to 
offer concessions to buyers, except possibly by a 
few remaining panicky members of the trade who 
have not yet seen the signs of the times as read 
by more optimistic competitors. Prices are held 
firm, the few .changes being advances, notably a 
general advance of $1 on flooring, from $1 to $1.50 
on finish and about 50 cents‘average on boards. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The trade in southern 
pine is quiet. No new building projects, the con- 
tinued difficulty in getting lumber here promptly, 
the presence of stock-taking time and the uncer- 
tainty as to what the future may bring forth all 
conspire to keep retailers unenthusiastic about 
stocking up. There is so little factory and mill con- 
struction that business in the heavy timbers is 
well below normal. For portition, flooring and 
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OXWELD Injector Type 
Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes are the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 
ply. Where for portability or 
other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write for Bulletins telling of the 
advantages Oxweld Oxy-Acety- 
lene Apparatus and Supplies in 
the upkeep of your machinery 
and tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Newark, N. J. Los Angeles 
Chicago 
World'sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
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A Good Hunch 


For Dealers 


who want to 
help Uncle 
Sam and make 
additional 
profits them- 
selves, is to 
investigate 
our 


Monarch “c3' Feed Mill 


Uncle Sam insists on the use of substitutes instead of 
wheat. With this mill in your yard you can grind oats, 
rye, corn, buckwheat, etc., for your farmer friends an 
can turn a good profit for yourself. Occasionally you'll 
sell a mill outright and thereby make another profit. 


a BUY MORE i 


LIBERTY BONDS 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. ra. 





Write for 
particulars today. 














WICKES wacr'sie BOILER 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to § 
successfully give overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill 
Ask for ‘‘Aids In the Specie of Boilers'’’— 
Sent free 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 

New York City, 1716 West St. Bidg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 7 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. F h : i 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. bei toninns ta cae 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-pscrie GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Wi re Rope 
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line which 
meets the big 
emergency like an 
everyday occurrence 
and still “delivers the 
goods’ isthe line you'll 
tie to. 


Consider B. & B. Wire 
Ropes. They are elastic, 
flexible and thoroughly able 
to withstand sudden severe 
strdins. Steel- strong and_ ex- 
tremely durable, too. 

















Write for Catalog 70. It will pay you. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufactarers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. 


















































Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,Series 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


p, Publish=- 43] So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


roofers there is little call, except for occasional 
repair work in factories and offices. What business 
is being done is at prices well shaded from the 
Government maxima. 


New York, Dec. 10.—There is little activity. Most 
yards are holding off until their inventories are 
complete. Ship building inquiries have fallen off 
and while a strong demand is expected from yards 
for building purposes there has not been time for 
this to develop. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Wholesalers have been 
having some cancelations of their southern pine 
orders during the last few weeks, but these are 
said to be getting fewer and not much new business 
is being placed on the books. There is little desire 
among retailers to buy for they believe it will be 
easy enough to make purchases after the first of 
the year at as low prices as those now prevailing. 
The mill offerings are at rather firm quotations. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—Members of the Georgia 
pine trade show no eagerness to place orders on the 
present basis of prices, but are disposed rather to 
wait for what the future may bring forth. Com- 
parative quiet prevails, with the end of the year, 
never especially brisk, bringing its influence to 
bear. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 
tics- Alea- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo, 
FLOORING 


1x3” EG Bkbetter .......... .... 48.00 48.00 
5 46.25 baie 
VG ~~ io 35.68 vod eeD 
>. 
1x4” EG Halve tter , 46.00 47.00 





No 
1x6” No. 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 























CEILING 
BORE” TRAMCUHCT anc. osc eswc ve 26.81 *31.50 
lo. 1 28.18 ees 
ee ERCP ER ER PR. os 
a Kinin las ssn eee x 16.70 ae 
Sexe” MAMetter 665.0660 0 502 - 32.41 32.00 
ie Ae eee 30.56 30.50 
ee re ee 23.75 23.50 
DMRS WARY a ascy ty toe Vase av a Fee 16.00 rr ene 
ERE BRDRUIED . 6 5.05.00 5:0 0 aise 35.25 35.00 *35.00 
oS) Se ee ans osee BORO 
RENE coset g Siac aieee & 24.00 11)! 22.50 
PARTITION 
SE SUBD 55s sc ue vases 35.87 *34.90 37.50 
3G SR err ae ae 34.17 cna SBROD 
DPA Sas eG eek babe bee 25.50 . *26.00 
1x6” B&be MO WoG acca tesa bis 40.50 
BEVEL SIDING 
AURIS SND SS Mince a 1 8st re 8 oe 23.25 -cee BOO 
EODE RGB Ss a 6 eich cs iar o 1 eo vhedie soce anD 
Drop SIDING 
ix¢ or 6” B&better .......%. 33.48 35.00 
__ oy Sera 31.64 
POEs eins as 6 So 26.61 26.50 
FINISU 
Bé better Rough: 
1x6” Se r 
1x8” *37.50 ; 
1xh > and 10” ke 37.25 
1 % ht i 2) 43.50 *42.50 
Beébetter Surfaced: 
1x6 aa ete 36.00 Sida ; 
. 36.26 35.50 37.25 
DPSS AS par eee 37.41 37.18 38.25 
DE ee Gie CAG han bak ook eau 37.91 37.35 38.00 
— ) ind RMD 3,405 wane erate ok ace 37.50 = 38.2 
STEEL Le eae 1.86 37.44 40.25 
1 <4 SOE sons soe os wee e 43.50 2.50 44.50 
256 pnd Qué to 19%. ...<02% osee “4200 42:50 
LR MU Be” a 9.059 00's 2 ce Sua eee 43.00 
C Surfaced: 
lef apenas ere ee #32. 338.00 
| ee ere #34. 35.00 
a ee sale ee vaciie aN Tee lo #34. 35.00 
4 » and on EOE TE eee ree. S 36.00 
POOLE Te Teer eee ocee “EA 387.50 
c asixa Ann tase, Bébetter 
eS a ere ps 42.06 48.00 44.25 
GE ere 43.50 45.00 44.00 
JAMBS, Bébetter 
I Tak eo nek Siig wine win re ocen Stee 
a de). oe or cosy DOD 
Boanps, S1S or S28 
PeODs oR NED ROE leva 0's 5 ft: ee 
Te ee eS. ++». 380.50 30.75 
Other lengths....... 30.20 30.00 29.50 
be jude FT DR ea ~e+- 20.50 30.50 
Other lengths....... 30.62 30.00 30.0 
ig kya bo OP YS GS | ~sos eenod 
Other lengths....... $2.34 32.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
Ne RS RU ws wig ic dain lie 1h ote 25.00 Pees eer 
=< = 24.54 26.00 25.75 
1x10” ; 25.75 26.00 
ixi2” y 





: 28.00 28.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Ax @ to 12” 





RM che wha cas & he be wees 21.50 22.00 

SUNDA sia sstora See's et erase wea 21.00 22.00 

RIREIE © sain. 'nin- ie Keisin 5 Cas Ae aa 21.75 22.25 
FENCING, SIS 

ee OS | eee eee ooo» @RDO Ob.75 

Other lengths.... 30.05 28.50 28.75 

SE pd 04.6 5 oa bane 8 +.» 380.50 30.60 


Other lengths.... 31.81 30.00 30.00 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
1x4” 


Diese wr akereieib te stolen 23.54 24.11 23.75 
Ml. so65 be sek oie 25. 73 24.91 25.00 
No, 3 (all lengths) : 
1 ee See Ar esr 20.41 20.00 21.25 
SR Aska sannaeedsaas coee 20,00 21,00 











Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alewx- sas 
burg, andria, City, 


SHIPLAP. Miss. La, Mo, 
No. 1, 1x adie: be Lao 30.50 31.00 
Other le ngths. .. BR 00 30:00 30.50 
Ixd0”.. 14 0:16" . «5.00% 31.00 31.00 


Other lengths... .... 30.50 31.00 
No. 2 ss to 20’): 
ix 3” 


PUA cre 26.51 26.75 26.75 
BNO io ks be lonp acetone. 106 27.25 27.25 26.75 
No. 3 ‘- sopatha) 
Pesta tae raseve wie eee volts 22.65 21.50 22.00 
110" A Pepa or earner «. 23.45 21.75 22.00 
GROOVED ROOFING 
moO. A, aee0", 24:6 18" 2 osc. caes SOS 


Other lengths... «... 80:26 
DIMENSION, oe: »; 













WO; By ee Onc s-c:ba sale’ ... 25.50 25.50 
be Ad 23.81 23.50 23.50 
3.81 23.50 23.50 
5.95 25.50 25.50 
73 23.00 23.00 
73 22.00 22.00 
8 22.00 22.25 
95 23.00 23.50 
49 25.00 25.00 
49 23.00 23.00 
49 23.00 23.00 
04 0. 25.00 
25.50 
23.50 
23.50 
25.50 
26.75 
25.50 
2 - 25.50 
Le | Lae ere 26.21 27.00 27.00 
me. Ry ea ee sks eneneeas 24.00 24.00 
Mee i 5 is eee ceiis 22.24 22:00 22.00 
BESS cals stess a6 a 22.24 22.00 22.00 
MS MELO oka caeis 20.43 24.00 24.00 
BK yl. oicase «aa 5 err 21.50: 
| ee Ee tea ee 20.77 20.50 20.50 
| aR sores 20.77 20.50 20.50 
LE a | 21.76 21.50 21.50 
BE os Sines sh nleaie> ee 
Be esse aly ieee 21.29 
| LGA en eer 21.29 
BRS ae” sie as w.0 22.75 
BENG 6. Oe okies ediveesy AE Sa A 
| eS ene Saar 21.46 22.00 22.00 
BU ses ier ans ais 21.46 22.00 22.00 
Le ae 23.95 24.00 24.00 
46 bp || eet teteie ee Ree ek ae 25.50 
D.. bo 6a em see 24.00 24.25 
Ni ate os a oes 24.00 24.00 24.00 
ee ee” saline ave 25.50 25.50 
ACCOR he lit: | ca See 16.20 16.75 17.75 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S, S48, 20’ and 
under : 
Beets iniy ard ois hte ete nd eters 26.21 *29.87 27.75 
| USES OBR. a ea peer A 28.50 29.27 *30.50 
Ee lees tele hie Oe ale AAS ase 028 be.10 
ctor cit ne tl S acsies les oa Nis <0 SOOHOE ae 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
OPES Tere Creer TY: 23.08 
BED hae eee ass Nice Raw oes 30.29 
| SAA Ss renee ees ¢ 
Meio ashtereteiecenciele slate snes 
PLASTER LATH 
SR oie ie ave cess leieio siecex 8.25 *3.65 3.65 
Ps ees sg a is avs is wwe eos 2.25 . 2.65 
ByrkitT LATHE 
eos bly wk die Wee sw als jaa vaso O00 
D2? OG TODGOR 6s wos 035.0004 os States ssiwia” Cae 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
s&better, 9 — |. [A rere 39.00 A atte 
LO | a ear 38.00 *37.50 
ES Ee Se ee eer 33.00 Sei 
5’ and multiples...... 31.00 Eateny Sr: 
CCE CT) a ae ates cose EMO 
Car DECK ING— 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’.... 26.00 
o's, OO” Cesc. 26.50 
Can SILLS, S4S— 
Up to 1 ap ee BO” oses0.a-w se 0h 41.00 
Ue to 19", B64 te BB"... 22005 41.00 
Dp to aa”, BA to G6" ...... 06% 46.00 
STRINGERS 
90% heart, 7x16 and 8x16”, 26 
DE. Si aieik so heh aes ae ep 8S soon “$3.00 
CAPS 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’ and 
OS Sr Orne eee ee *40.00 42.50 
No. 1, 14”, 20’ and under..... ree 
TIES 
Be”, 350065 NPAT... 6.0.5%.<2-0 . eves, 29550 20:50 
LONGLEAF PAVING Block Srock 
ING Bh PR EAS 0 s. aos a0 8 00 000 8 «sas ee00 


[* Prices quoted during the previous week. ] 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 9.—Continued fair busi- 
ness in the mixed-car line is reported, tho its 
volume is comparatively not large and is mainly 
significant because of its indication that the trade 
is willing to buy on the current price basis. Some 
orders are being placed for January delivery. Car 
supply is rated fairly satisfactory. Labor supply is 
said to be improving. Quotations are firmly held. 


Chicago, Dec. 11.—Cypress distributers look for 
early buying in January. They confidently believe 
that cypress will get back into its accustomed Chi- 
cago stride early in the spring and keep up its 
demand for many months as the lumber moves 
according to the extent of building. Mill stocks are 
very uneven and it looks as if it would take months 
to balance them again. Prices remain strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—There has been a 
steady picking up in the volume of inquiry for 
cypress and, while orders still are being held back, 
dealers are confident the first of the year will see 
all the business they desire. Prices are showing 
a steady tendency to advance. Stocks are not 
large in any item and steady buying is expected to 
cause a serious shortage in some popular items. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10.—Cypress continues at a 
standstill. Distributers are selling a car here and 
there and a fairly large amount of 1, ¢, 1, business 
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is afloat. However, not much is expected this cedars are selling at from $5.10 to $5.15, extras, 
month. The market continues firm and there seems while the clears are quoted at $4.75. In the red 
to be no inclination to make concessions. cedars the range of prices is large. There are some 
. <soemeneesece : extra clears to be had below $4.70, while for the aaa 
New York, Dec. 10.—Yards have not come into best British Columbia red cedars the price asked is Pea. . e 
the market and wholesalers are expecting to mark a cent or two above $5.20. The clapboard market a. a 1) Im er 
) time for several weeks. Woodworking plants will js dead. Prices for them are firm. Quotations are: a . oe < 
shortly resume their old activities and this will Spruce, 4-foot extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to WN . 
increase the demand for cypress. $58. The furring trade is particularly dull. While 
Suftalc, N. Y ein 41,_ee ks inchs at tnling tile $37 Bs opined 7 2-inch, it can quite 1S Ow 
yN. ¥., » Th a © readily be purchased for less. 
month is reflected by much dullness in the cypress I hi - 
trade. Only an occasional small lot is now being an eee 
) moved from the local yards. Prices are easier. : Buffalo, N. Y Dec. 11.—The shingle market shows 00 ] 
a decline from previous firmer prices. Wholesalers 
) Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—The movement in cypress are asking $4.36 for extra clears, as against $4.66 
) is comparatively quiet. Stocks being small suffice pee a week or two ago. The shingle receipts are b 
for current needs. Absence of a brisk inquiry, = ree nae Doe + small “ for : to ring down at good 
‘ however, has not influenced sellers to offer mate- > past, so the market is temporarily we : : 
rial concessions or cause any positive weakening stocked. Little buying will be done by retailers ‘ profit for with going 
) in the list. Producers evidently believe themselves ‘his month. Z, prices on lumber and 
) to be in a position where they can afford to hold 4 Yo e 
) back and wait for the demand to catch up. All the sae eee ee yer % the improved methods 
) informati ains » ands s hat here is . as é é as s rles . ‘ : : 
) ee eee eRe ee te last week. The pronounced advance noted in In logging high alti- 
) . i et r quotations a week ago does not seem to have caused \ tude timb b h 
: Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—Cypress continues to ®"Y uneasiness with buyers, who are buying only on er, Drought 
5 reflect the considerable reduction of both green and *® hand to mouth basis. = about by the 
) dry stocks, despite the reports of improvement in r , ‘ . _ . \ 
) the cut. The market is oversold, especially as to Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—Some additions to =\ 
) some of the better grades, and there has been fur- prs stocks are reported from the distributers of =. y e 
4 ther reduction of unsold stocks. Recent price ad- ag mig aaa — a a the market has ~» G arien er 
/ vances have been maintained and on some grades 4, ge agg eto : % seis wD: “ supply and is x % 
) quotations have strengthened. Shop grades have | eee Bde - % iath are being belt up Es 4 
b been in good request, because of the gradual re- slowly, _Jobbers apparently believing that further ~~ sy 
() sumption of factory operations along their normal C"Cessions will be made by the mills before con- : 
if lines of domestic production. The open season has sumers grow impatient. ¢ oncessions have occurred — 
: sustained the demand from rural consumers beyond!" CYPress, other stocks being steady. J é é 
- anything formerly experienced by the trade, and es, - 
r} barn and silo stuff has held very firm. BOX ROARDS ail A pins <r 
__ . P een made easily acces- 
. Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Cypress dealers are find- Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—In box boards the situ- o # ibl 
0 ing trade far below normal. With little call for the hog te ‘ge with hardly any demand during the oe sIDle. 
0 ae eee : : ‘ding ¢ Pi 6 aeP ast week. Prices are weak and varied, even tho Z ¥ 
nt) lumber not merely for house building and interior stock is not in any too good a supply. For some We have proved the effici 
finish but even from the factories for industrial i 3 rye rte 
0 purposes, the trade is marking time. Current quo- time consumers have apparently had plenty of stock. ency of this brake to many 
4 tations are: 1/4, firsts and seconds, $69 to $72; Some dealers are not worrying about the lack of loggers, and would like to 
4 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 38-inch, $110 to business, feeling confident they can sell before long nd you our illustrated cata- 
5 $115; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47 to $50; 5/4, 6/4, $55 to t better prices. se y ek sige ‘ 
$60; 8/4, $62 to $65. COOPERAGE log s sapped y photographs 
w it works, 
5 SHINGLES AND LATH Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 11.—-The slack cooperage mar- ho 
: . ket has improved lately by a sudden and unexpected 
0 . 11.—Red cedar clears slipped back Bh c I 
5 oe eee market this ellen gra new Teturn of the flour mills to buying barrels. Nobody R th & 
‘ quotation being $4.05 Chicago basis ae against understands the sudden changes in the demand for y er 
$4 15 last maaoie serio ciara ical 20 pee from last flour in wood. The scarcity of soft packages has e 
week, the new quotation being $3.40, Chicago basis. ‘SMething to do with it, no doubt, but it would ringle O. 
White cedars remain: Extras $4.35; standards, hardly seem sufficient to account for the sudden 
$3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Lath, return from a _mere nothing to between 2,000 to Carthage, N. ¥. 
long a drug on the market, ought to be brisk when 4,000 barrels a day. Stock prices have shown a de- 
' the expected building revival takes place. cline of late. 
he? SO 
- Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 9.—Wholesalers report a 
” quiet season in buying, after recent activity by — 
ai) some large buyers. There is no surplus of stock | “ 
anywhere, it is claimed, and the light run of transit 
oe cars is taken care of without difficulty. Wholesale 
“a stocks here are small and will not last long after a 
ie real buying movement starts. Prices are firm and 
0 predictions are that they will go higher before the n 
mills resume normal activity. | HE lumber dealer never had a better Opportunity to sell 
finished lumber than is offered with Tecktonius Silo 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7.—Shingles are softer and Fixtures right now. The n : . . 
appear to have reached the top, but are still selling gs g& ili ‘ € necessity of feeding our enemies 
at $2.80 to $2.85 for clears and $2.30 for stars. The as well as our a Hes is going to mean greater conservation 
car a, a petong gsr por weeks ago and than ever which in turn is going to mean more silos. 
is sufficient to take care of such orders as come in. : 
We sell the fixtures only. You buy your staves direct 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7.—Red cedar shingles con- from the mill, thus saving freight. 
tinue in good shape, feeling the continued benefit . : . 
of the recent lifting of the embargo. Production is With the superior construction fea- 
low and likely to stay so. Logs and labor are too tures of Tecktonius Silo fixtures you 
ee high for shingle prices, millmen say. give the farmer a better silo for less ji 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—Demand for shingles money. 
continues fairly active with the quotations varying 
from day to day according to supply. The demand 
is well distributed and all indications point to the TECKTONIUS 
fact that it will continue steady. Quotations range 
around $2.45 for stars, $3.05 for clears and $3.55 for SILO FIXTURES 
3i- premium clears. Siding also is in fair demand. . 
ah pn ek ec possess exclusive features which the 
ily St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—The shingle market re- farmer ha : 
de mains dull. Prices, Pacific coast base, are $2.75 for > e ae been looking for and 
ne clears and $2.25 for stars. which makes easy sales for the 
el New Orl La., Dec. 9.—( hing] dealer. 
is _New Orleans, La., Dec. 9.—Cypress shingles con- Equi sktonius Tecktonius Perfect Fitting Hinged 
tinue very scarce, with most mills declining a good neigh emia: mainte Door 
deal of offered business because of inability to fill tle g if A. | doors, the senewne 
ar from current stocks. Cypress lath are still plenti- ecktonius Self Adjusting Straight Pull 
vl ful. There is some improvement of demand for lath Lug which automatically cares for all contraction and expansion, 
np in mixed cars. Prices all round are reported steady. the incomparable Tecktonius Anchorage System which constant- 
ul I f aa: } f rividi he y 
itn ecient y grips silo in a vice of rigidity at three vital points—top, base 
coal Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9.—Sellers profess absolute and middle. atta P a 
me confidence in the future and stocks of shingles of 
hs the grades in general local use are not of such pro- 
: portions as to encourage concessions. No lower- 
ne of prices would make the demand more active, A Guarantee That 
a seCause shingles are purchased only when needed. ° SS 
for Lath are also quiet, with the inquiry somewhat Means Something Tecktonius Self Adjusting Straight 
ok, more active than that for shingles, and with prices : Pull Lug 
ats firm. Stocks of lath have been held down to easily What others claim for their silo 
ng manageable proportions. fixtures, Tecktonius backs with an iron bound guarantee. All 
rot experiments are thus eliminated and risks avoided. 
to Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Shingles and lath busi- Send for our comprehensive book “Cashing In On Silos,” 
ee ee. Ses ae = rears Tecktonius Iron Bound Guarantee and get the greatest silo proposition ever offered. 
a « . Sc aK, 2 va 
Lt a inch $4.30 to $4.40 is asked, while wholesalers are 
nd trying to get business in the 1%-inch at from i HE E { TE¢ K | ONIUS MF COMPANY 
ess _— to $4. Even below these minimum figures e e e 
ere is said to be some business. The demand for 1424 THI 
Shingles is quite desultory, without even the cus- HIRTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
tomary spurt from need of roof repairs. White a 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Holt Caterpillar Tractor operator for agricultural work. 
Long engagement for satisfactory, high-class man with ini- 
tintive and intelligence, State age, experience; name ref. 
erences; say Whether married or single; what salary ex- 
pected; when can begin work, Address CHARLES SCOTT’S 
DELTA PLANTATIONS, Rosedale, Miss. 





WANTED—IN CHICAGO 

An experienced bookkeeper and general office man with saw- 

mill experience. State age, experience and salary wanted. 

LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER CO., 
623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED—WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 

For a good man with strong personality familiar with the 
general lumber trade to handle sales cut of northern pine 
band mill and jobbing in western lumber and southern hard- 
wood, State fully qualifications, experience, references 
and salary wanted in first letter. DULUTH LOG COM- 
PANY, BOX 442, Duluth, Minn, 


WANTED—SALES CORRESPONDENT. 
I have an opening that is a splendid opportunity for a 
young man 25 to 35 years old who knows lumber grades and 
can write a strong, forcible letter. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, Ill. 


BOX SHOOK MILL IN GOOD MISS. TOWN 

Wants a bookkeeper and general office man. Prefer young 
man about 25 with three to five years’ experience in Yellow 
Pine lumber or Shook manufacturing. Applicants should 
state experience, with whom and salary wanted and give 
references. 
Address 








“HW. 137,"’ care American Lumberman. 





ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE—OR LEASE 
Circular sawmill plant, 50,000 feet daily capacity, excep- 
tionally located for shipping; 75,000,000 feet of timber 
available. Reasonable price, 
Address BOX No. 522, Savannah, Ga. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN DOUBLE END 
Matcher, in excellent condition, 
TENNESSEE OAK FLOORING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 





















WHERE IS THE MAN 
Who wishes this kind of a position? Wanted, a man who 
would care to join the co-operation of a firm on a fixed 


salary and one-third of all profits. Such a man would be 
the office man. He would have to understand all details 
of the business in keeping a complete set of books, learn 
the land and iron ore business and exploring for same, and 
stock raising. The salary per month would be for the first 
12 months $100.00 per month, with board and room fur- 
nished free. The allowance for board and room would be 
$105.00 per month. 

The headquarters for this will be Marquette, Mich. The 
owner of the business will deal in iron ore lands, timber 
products and stock grazing and raising. A man who can 
fill this position can build a future for himself. 

Address “BE. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR GOOD RETAIL YARD 
Assistant manager, one who is a good salesman and com 
petent to get the business against strong competition; good 
chance for advancement. Also want young man stenographer 
with some knowledge of bookkeeping. State age, experience, 
references and salary desired, Address 
“CENTRAL INDIANA YARD,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE 
Thoroughly experienced, capable mill man, manufacturer 
thin lumber. One competent to take charge of sawmill, ve 
neer mill and planing mill and one conversant with han 
dling labor. Will pay highest salary to the right party if 
he can prove satisfactory. Address 

JEROMD H. SHEIP, INC., Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—COMPETENT COST CLERK 
By mill manufacturing all classes of odd interior and ex- 
terior trim, sash, doors ete. Young man preferred. 
Address “G. 146,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 
Must be capable of filing and taking care of circular, band 
and band resaws. Give references and salary expected in 
first letter, 

Address 














“q. 180,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 

Man experienced in wholesale Yellow Pine office work. Must 

be competent. Location Central Alabama city of 20,000, 
State age, experience, salary and all details. 

Address “G. 135,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Young active man for lumber office. Bookkeeping and gen- 
eral office work. State age, experience and salary expected, 
CAFLISCH LUMBER CO., Albright, W. Va. 


WANTED. 

Outlying Chicago Lumber yard wants married man, capable 
bookkeeper and accountant, familiar with retail lumber. 
Address “G,. 119,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC CAPABLE LUMBERMAN 
As assistant in retail yard, city of 10,000. Excellent line 
yard company. Splendid opportunity for rapid advance- 
ment. Salary $100.00. Address BOX 256, Independence, 
Kan. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In southeastern part of Wisconsin. Give experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected. 

Address “GC. 144,"’ care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR AND CREDIT MAN 
For line yard company operating in western South Dakota. 
Must be wide-awake, progressive man, good accountant, able 
to handle correspondence and office work systematically and 
to make collections without losing customers’ good-will. 
Need be away from home but little. Pleasant working con 
ditions and opportunity for advancement. Lumber expe- 
rience not essential. State salary and give full particulars 
and references in first letter. 
Address “G, 102,"’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Experienced in Western White Pine. Good wages and steady 























work. 
RAST OREGON LUMBER COMPANY, Enterprise, Ore. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell or 
exchange. When you want employment, employees or any- 
thing used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 


FARTH, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








EXCELLENT POSITION FOR EXECUTIVE 
In progressive line yard concern. Should have knowledge 
of retailing in agricultural districts, care and storage of 
merchandise and desire to coGperate willingly in develop- 
ment of up-to-date merchandising methods. 

Address “FR, 147,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 

State experience and salary wanted and give references. 
Address “F 138,’’ care American Lumberman, 

WANTED—TRAVELING SUPERINTENDENT 

For line yard operation. Only result getters need apply. 
Address “. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 

With practical retail experience for line yard general office. 

Address “FR. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 


Of experience, 
wages expected, 
Address KENTUCKY, care American Lumberman. ' 


Cut mostly oak. Logs by railroad. State 





WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans etc., for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 


Address “F. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
Who is accustomed to sawing oak bill stuff on right-hand 
mill. Location Southwest Virginia. Give experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “FY, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW FILER 
For permanent position in modern box factory in Illinois, 
Address “F, 148,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















POSITION WANTED—AS MANAGER OR 
Sales manager by a practical lumberman, one thoroughly 
familiar with the west coast stocks and western white pine, 
particularly strong in boxes and shooks, also well acquainted 
with the trade in and around Chicago, having had four years’ 
experience selling to the trade throughout the middle west 
states, would like to represent several large manufacturers 
from Oregon or California or Washington on a salary and 
commission basis. Have been on the coast now for several 
years, connected with the manufacturing of both lumber and 
shooks. Will be open for position about January 1. Would 
like to locate in Chicago or New York as sales agent, or will 
accept a position as manager of a good large concern in 
Washington or Oregon. Am now located in the latter named 
state. Will furnish reference. 

Address “D. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Lumber selling agency. Experienced in marketing and with 
established trade on cedar shingles, desires to open cor- 
respondence with manufacturers of high grade cedar shin- 
gles with a view of exclusive agency on commission basis. 
Headquarters Atlanta, Ga. 
Address “G, 126,”’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS STEAM SETTERS 
For hardwood band mill. 
MEADOW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Rainelle, W. Va. 


WANTED—TWO A-1 HARDWOOD INSPECTORS 
For immediate duty. Good wages. Steady work. 
MENOMINEB INDIAN MILLS, Neopit, Wis. 


WANTED-—LINE YARD MANAGERS 

Need two for small country points. Want men capable of 
advance to heavier positions. Also, manager for sizable 
country town. Must be competent and hard worker; con- 
tracting experience desirable. 

Address “FR. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—NORTHERN WHOLESALER AND 
Manufacturer wants to get in touch with young man, thor- 
oughly familiar with the trade in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan, competent to handle office correspondence and 

salesman; must be a good letter writer. 
Address “H, 130,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT COMPETENT 
To take entire charge of logging, cordwood and railroad 
operations. Must have experience and first-class references. 
State all details in full and when available. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
Vor box and crate factory, one that has thorough knowledge 
of all kinds of planing mill machinery and that can get 
results. Salary $1800. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address “F, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED & COMPETENT MAN 
Of good education and address with executive and 
mechanical ability to act as general superintendent for 
southern pine circular saw mills and planing mill. One who 
can organize and hold labor. 

Address “FK, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White .Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


For one yard, town in southern Minnesota. 
Address “PD. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 






































EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD MANUFACTURER 
Wishes to make change. Forty-four years old, married. 
Can handle from stump to consumer. Twenty-two years a 
manufacturer and seller. Know trade and would take small 
interest in good concern or straight salary. Only wish good 
responsible party to reply. Open January Ist. Can arrange 
personal interview. Reference furnished. 

Address “G, 121,”? care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
One or two band mill. Hard or soft timber. Can furnish 
references; 15 years’ experience; 42 years old; total ab- 
stainer; mill shut down; can come at once, 

Address “G. 118,’’ care American Lumberman, 
YOUNG EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wishes position where he can take an interest and man- 
agement of retail lumber yard or yards. 

Address oe ; 








122,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of line of retail yards, purchasing agent or general auditor, 
by successful, energetic, genial lumberman, age 36. If you 
need a real lumberman who can produce results, write “G, 
128,"’ care American Lumberman, 


MARRIED MAN—AGE 27—EXPERIENCED 
In the manufacture and sale of Northern Hardwoods, Pine 
and Hemlock, also thorough knowledge of Inland Empire 
products, desires position with good wholesaler or manu 
facturer. Good correspondent. References upon request. 
Address “GG. 124," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE SITUATION 
As retail lumber yard man and salesman: Good references. 
Address “G, 125,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY AND INSPECT LUMBER 
In Arkansas and Louisiana on a commission basis; have had 
several years’ experience in this capacity and am familiar 
with the trade. Am at present interested in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber; would want to make change first 
of the year, 

Address “G, 108,’? care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR FORTY-TWO YEARS OLD 
Fifteen years’ lumber experience, familiar with details of 
ready cut and portable house business. Five years with 
present employers; making change account of wife’s health. 
References on request. 
Address “G, 108,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
That has been Sec. & Treas. for a Lumber Co. for eight 
years, Tlease do not answer this advertisement if you do 
not have a position open. 

Address “G. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 























WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Experienced in the sale of hardwoods for Western New 
York, Western Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio and Michigan 
territory. Apply by letter. None but experienced man need 
apply. 
YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER CO., Coal Grove, Ohio. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMEN 

To travel in Central, Western and Pittsburgh territory, by 

manufacturer of white pine, hardwoods and yellow pine. 
State age, last employer and salary expected. 

Address “G. 137," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Experienced in white and western pine. Territory Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, State age, experience and 
give reference. 

Address “G. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BY HIGH CLASS PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURER 
A lumber salesman who is acquainted with Chicago indus- 
trial trade. State age and salary wanted, 

Address “G, 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS RETAIL SALESMAN 
For Buffalo. Hard and soft woods. 
Address “G. 110,’"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 

For Illinois territory to represent large manufacturer of 

Yellow Pine. State age, married or single, experience and 
reference, Also salary expected. 

Address “G. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—SALESMEN. 

High class, experienced sash and door salesmen for West- 

ern Kentucky and adjacent territory. ood salary to right 

men. Address W. J. HUGHHS & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 




















To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 





POSITION BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAi 
Can cruise, survey lines, scale logs, inspect cedar, pulp- 
wood, keep books, look after camps or jobbers, or any posi 
tion in lumber industry; can take charge if necessary, hav- 
ing been tried and ready to be tried again. Good refer- 
ences. Salary to start $150.00 per month. 

Address “G. 112,”’ care American Lumberman. 


A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
With 17 years’ experience will be open for position first of 
year: can handle any kind of a logging proposition or 
superintend small mill and woods. 
Address | “G. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 


MANDLING GENERAL DETAILS BUYING AN” 
Selling for southern wholesale company. Would like con- 
nection with strong northern wholesale concern handling 
general line southern pine lumber in good volume, as 
buyer, and remain located in Alabama. Commission ar- 
rangement satisfactory. 

Address “G, 115,"" care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAl 
Wants position; present employed. 
Address “G. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
Who understands the export trade to Great Britain and 
France and who has had many years’ experience in the pine 
and spruce operations from stump to ship. Open for ea- 
gagement to take complete charge in the South, West or 
North. 
Address 














“G. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents 
of any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 
to 12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 








and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 








the different log scales. Twenty-five cents post aid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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